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A careful and strict Inquiry into the modern prevailing notions of that Freedom 
of Will, whick is supposed to be essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, 
Reward and Punishment, Praise and Blame. By Jonathan Edwards, 
President of New-Jersey College. 

A Philosophical and Practical ‘Treatise on the Will. By Thomas C. Up- 
ham. Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College, 1834. 
A natura and beneficial effect of controversy in the 

Christian church has been, to draw attention and interest 
towards important controverted truths, to bring them into 
clearer light, and cause them to be better understood, and 
more justly appreciated. Such was the effect of the Arian 
controversy in respect to the doctrine of the Trinity; and of 
the Pelegian controversy in r spe ct to the doctrine of 
pravity; and of the controversy of Luther with the 
ymanists, in respect to the doctrine of justification by 
ith. And such, it may be added, has been the effect of 
he Arminian controversy in respect to the doctrine of God’s 
niversal purposes, and the consistency of these purposes with 
1uman freedom. Much attention has been bestowed upon 
these difficult subjects in the controversies of the last two 
hundred years ; nor has it been altogether in vain. It is 
not too much to say that, by some at least, these subjects are 
now better understood, and more justly and faithfully exhib- 
ited, than they have been at any time since the days of the 
ipostles. , . ‘ 

The Arminian controversy originated in Holland, near 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. The points 
involved in it had been the occasion of inquiry and discus- 
sion at earlier periods ; but they were now introduced for 
the first time into the Reformed churches, in a way to 
excite attention and engender strife. 
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From Holland, the peculiar sentiments of the Arminians 
soon travelled into England, and under the administration 
of archbishop Laud, seem to have infected very generally 
the English church. They received a check, during the 
Protectorate of Cromwell; but revived with increased 
power and effect under the oppressive and licentious reigns 
of the second Charles, and his brother James. 

Our Pilgrim fathers were strict Calvinists; and their 
descendants, for several generations, adhered closely to the 
principles of their pious ancestors. But events have since 
shown, that the children of the pilgrims were not proof 
against the influence of Arminian corruptions, which, like 
most of the errours which have mfested our churches, were 
poured in upon us from the mother country. More than a 
hundred years ago, the writings of Whitby were circulated 
in New-England ; and after them, the publications of Turn- 
bulland Taylor. Our spiritual soil was then in a fit state 
to receive seed of this kind, and it took root, and sprung up, 
and brought forth fruit in abundance. In the year 1734, 
President Edwards speaks of a general alarm through “ the 
country about Arminianism, which appeared with a very 
threatening aspect upon the interests of religion.” “The 
friends of vital piety,” he says, “ trembled for fear of the issue.” 

But when errour and licentiousness were coming in like 
a flood, the Lord was pleased to lift up a standard against 
them. The great revivals of religion, which, for ten years 
together, prevailed over all the settled parts of New-England, 
imposed, for the time, an effectual barrier to the spread of 
Arminianism ; and when these effusions of mercy ceased, a 
class of ministers who had been peculiarly blessed in them, 
and had learned lessons which the schools could not teach, 
were prepared and disposed to take up their pens, and de 
fend the precious doctrines of the Gospel. 

Among these distinguished and devoted ministers, the 
name of Edwards stands pre-eminent. He had been, under 
God, the father of the recent revivals. They commenced 
under his ministry and were promoted by his labors more, 
perhaps, than by those of any other individual. He watch- 
ed the progress of them at every step, reproved their incau- 
tious and injudicious friends, and silenced their noisy and 
presumptuous enemies; and when, at length the grieved 
Spirit of God withdrew, and coldness and lethargy succeed- 
ed, and Arminianism began to creep from its hiding-places, 
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from Northampton. In a letter to Mr. Erskine, written 
some time in the summer of 1747, he says, “I have thought 
of writing something particularly and largely on the Armin- 
ian controversy, in distinct discourses, on the various points 
in dispute ; beginning first with a discourse concerning the 
Freedom of the Will, and Moral Agency, endeavouring fully 
and thoroughly to state and discuss those points of liberty 
and necessity, moral and physical inability, efficacious grace, 
and the ground of virtue and vice, reward and punishment, 
blame and praise, with regard to the dispositions and actions 
of reasonable creatures.” 

By various interruptions, President Edwards was hin- 
dered from accomplishing the design thus announced, until 
the winter and spring of 1753. He was now residing at 
Stockbridge, Mass., and diligently engaged in the various 
labours of his parish, and of his Indian missions; but not- 
withstanding these, he was enabled, in a period not exceed- 
ing four months and a half, to put forth a work, the influ- 
ence of which will be felt through many generations, and 
which has raised its author to a distinguished rank among 
the divines and philosophers of the world. It is well 
remarked by his biographer, that perhaps “ no similar exam- 
ple of power and rapidity united, is to be found in the an- 
nals of mental effort.” 

Previous to the time of Edwards, the subject of moral 
agency had not been thoroughly investigated, and was not 
understood. Certain things were often supposed to be ne- 
cessarily involved in freedom of will, which are not in- 
volved in it; and from this erroneous supposition, resulted 
consequences most unfavorable to the cause of truth. For 
instance, it seems to have been admitted, previous to the time 
of Edwards, that freedom of will necessarily implies indiffe- 
rence of will ; or that man is not the subject of any natural 
bias to evil, which it requires the interposition of divine 
grace toovercome. Hence those who held the doctrine of na- 
tive depravity were led to deny the freedom of the will. It 
was on this ground that Augustine, Luther and Calvin, (as 
any one may satisfy himself who reads their works,) discard- 
ed free agency, and laboured to establish what they called 
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the slavery of the will. A\l they meant by this phraseology 
was, that the will of fallen man is not in a state of indiffe- 


rence, but is under what Paul denominates the bondage of 
corruption. In other words, they insisted that the will of 


man is subject to a powerful and (to mere human strength) 
an invincible bias to evil, which renders it certain that he 
will sin, and only sin, till divine grace interposes, and the 


evil of the heart is overcome. Thus Augustine asks, “If 
therefore, men are the slaves of sin, why do they boast of 


free will? For of whom a man is overcome, of the same is 
he brought in bondage.” Luther wrote a treatise concern- 
ing the Slavery of the Will. And Calvin taught, that 
“man, in his present state is despoiled of freedom of will, 
and subjected to a miserable slavery.” Now the fact, which 
these eminent Christian writers laboured to establish, is scrip- 


tural and true. The will of fallen man is not in a state of 


indifference, but is subject to such a bias to evil as renders 
it certain that he will persist in sin, unless divine grace in 
terpose to deliver him from it. But they mistook in con- 


ceding that this fact is inconsistent with the free agency of 


man; and in this way they gave their adversaries an ad- 
vantage over them. 

It was formerly admitted that freedom of action, necessa- 
rily implies contingency of action; or that there can be no 
previous certainty, or moral necessity, relative to the ac- 
tions of free agents. Hence those who maintained the doc 
trines of God’s foreknowledge and decrees, as extending to 
the actions of men, felt themselves necessitated to deny the 
freedom of the will. y 

It was moreover asserted by Arminians, and admitted 
by some distinguished Calvinists, in the days of Edwards, 
that freedom of will necessarily implies a self-determining 
power of will. Those Calvinists who made this admis 
sion, (among whom were Doctors Watts and Doddridge*) 
felt the importance of maintaining, in opposition to Material 


*Dr. Watts was the author of “ An Essay on the Freedom of Will in God, 
and Creatures,” in which he argues in favour of the self-determining power 
President Edwards refers to this Essay, and controverts it at length, in his 
Treatise on the Will. The younger Edwards, speaking of the state of things in 
the religious world, at the ttme when his father commenced writing the work 
before us, says, “The Calvinists thernselves began to be ashamed of their own 
cause, and to give it up, so far at least as relates to liberty and necessity. This 
was true, especially of Dr. Watts and Dr. Doddridge, who, in their day, were ac 
counted ae of the Calvinists. They must needs bow in the house of Rim 
mon, and admit the self-delermining power, which, once admitted, and pursu 
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ists and Fatalists, the proper frecilom of the will; and 
they knew not how to do it, but by admitting, that the will 
determines itself, or that man originates his own volitions, 
independently of any external cause. But by this admission, 
they unconsciously opened the door to the Arminian, to 
come in and reject the sovereign agency of God, and to de- 
molish at a stroke the whole system of grace. 

It was under these circumstances, that Edwards under- 
took his celebrated Treatise on the Freedom of the Will. 
Never was a work of the kind more needed, and probably 
few works have ever been written, which have exerted a 
greater or better influence. In this work, after occupying 
several sections with his definitions of terms, President Ed- 
wards goes on to show, in opposition to Armini: uns, Pelagi- 
ans, and Infidels, that liberty of will does not imply indiffe- 
rence of will, or contingence, or the exercise of a self-determi- 
ning power, but merely choice, or the power of choice, “ with- 
out taking into the meaning of the word any thing of the 
cause or original of that choice, or at all considering how 
the person came to have such a volition.” In other words, 
President Edwards maintained, that freedom is an essential 
property of will. He insisted, that “ wherever there is voli- 
tion, there is free action ; wherever there is spontaneity, 
there is liberty, however and by whomsoever that liberty and 
spontaneity are caused.” 

There is no occasion for us, at this day, to examine mi- 
nutely the arguments of Edwards, or to point out the manner 
in which he disposed of the objections of his subtle adversa- 
ries. Suffice it to say, that his arguments were such, that, in 
the opinion of no less a man than Dugald Stewart, they 
“never were answered, and never will be ;” and his replies 
to objections were such, that, ater long and frequent discus- 
sion, the fairness and conclusiveness of them have not been 
successfully impeached. 

But though it would be superfluous to go into a minute 
examination of the reasoning of Edwards, it may be impor- 
tant to run cursorily over a portion of the ground occupied 
by him, and to judge of the soundness of some of his main 
positions. 

One of these positions is, that freedom of will does not 


ed to its ultimate results, entirely overthrows the doctrines of regeneration, of 
our de pe ndence for renewing and sanc tifying grace, of absolute dec rees, of the 


saints’ perseverance, and of the whole system of doctrines usually denominated 
the doctrines of grace.” 
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imply indifference of will, but is perfectly consistent with 
the will’s being under the influence of strong, impelling mo- 
tives, one way or the other. And who is not conscious, in 
his own experience, of the truth of this representation ? 
Who does not feel that he acts as freely, and is altogether as 
responsible, when under the influence of motives so strong, 
that they leave no room for doubt or hesitation, as when un- 
der the influence of weaker motives ; or as when the mind 
is balancing between opposite courses, and hardly knows 

which of them to pursue? 'The apostle Paul was strongly 
inclined to preach Christ to the Gentiles—so strongly, that 
a sort of “necessity” was laid upon him, and he said, “ Woe 
is me, if I preach not the Gospel.” But was not Paul in 
the possession of moral freedom, while pursuing his rhiniste- 
rial labours? And is there not laid up for him, in conse- 
quence of these labours, a crown of glory that fadeth not 


away. Alexander the Great was under the influence of 


strong impelling motives, in his endeavours to conquer and 
enslave the world. But was he not free in these endeavours ? 
And will he not be held responsible, to the bar of God, and 
the judgment of posterity, for all the sufferings and murders 
of which he was the guilty occasion ? 

Perfect indifference of will, so far from being essential to 
moral freedom, is inconsistent, while it continues, with any 
exercise of the will at all. How can a person prefer one 
thing before another, while he does not prefer it; or put 
forth an exercise of choice, while his mind is in a state of 
perfect indifference ? 

Another of Edwards’ positions is, that liberty of will 
does not imply the contingency of our moral exercises, or 
that there is no previous certainty or moral necessity as to 
what these exercises will be. And is not this position con- 
firmed, not only by Scripture, but by the common apprehen- 
sions of men? Who that believes there is a God, can 
seriously doubt his own declarations, that he “sees the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that 
are not yet done ;” and that “known unto him are all his 
works, from the foundation of the world?” Who can doubt, 
that the Being who has actually predicted so many and dis- 
tant future events, is perfectly acquainted with all such 
events, and could, if he pleased, infallibly predict them all ? 
But if God knows all future actions and things, then it is 
certain beforehand that they will all take place; and of 
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course nothing future is properly contingent. Still do not 
men act freely? Do they not choose and act as they 
choose, and possess all the freedom of action which they 
can conceive of, or desire, while in every instance they 
act, as it was certain to the view of God they would act, 
from all eternity ? 

In many instances, it is previously certain to us, even 
with our limited knowledge of things, how our fellow-men 
will act; and yet we see them acting naturally and freely. 
I have no more doubt, unless some physical impediment in- 
tervenes, that the mail will arrive in town this evening, than 
I have that it will be dark at midnight; and yet the con- 
tractors, and carriers, and postmasters, and all concerned in 
bringing it here, will act freely. I have no more doubt that 
those of our citizens, who are alive and well, will eat their 
breakfasts to-morrow morning, than I have that the sun will 
rise in his season ; and yet no one will be dragged to his ta- 
ble by an invincible fate, but all will go of their own accord, 
and with the utmost moral freedom. If we could in no case 
be certain as to the future conduct of our fellow-beings, then 
we could have no settled confidence one in another; for 
what is such confidence but an assurance, that individuals 
on whom we depend, will perform certain specified actions? 
But is it so, that the measure of confidence which prevails 
in society impairs the moral freedom of men ; and that, if 
this confidence were general and perfect, it would destroy 
moral freedom? Or is it necessary, in order to our unre 
strained free agency, that all confidence as to the future 
actions of men, should be destroyed ? 

The previous certainty of actions is manifestly inconsis- 
tent with their contingency ; since what is previously certain 
must and will take place. ‘There can be no contingency 
about it. But it is evident, both from reason and Scripture, 
and common sense, that the previous certainty of actions is 
not at all inconsistent with their freedom. Men act just as 
freely, when it is previously certain, to the mind of God, 
and to our own minds, how they will act, as though there 
was no certainty, or so much as probability, respecting their 
actions. 

Still another of the positions of Edwards is, that freedom 
of will does not imply a self-deterniining power of the will; or 
a power in the will, or in the mind willing, to originate itsown 
acts of choice, independently of any external cause. It was 
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believed by not a few in the days of Rives, that there 
must be this self-determining power; and such is the opinion 
of some distinguished theologians and metaphysicians at the 
present day. But Edwards undertook to demonstrate, that 
no such power of the will exists, or can be conceived of as 
possible ; and his arguments seem to us conclusive and in- 
contestable. 

If the will originates its own exercises, independently 
of any cause out of itself, then it is independent of God 
in this matter. And if so, where is God’s controul over the 
moral universe? How are the hearts of creatures “in his 
hand, as the rivers of water, to turn them whithersoever he 
will?’ And in what sense are the holy exercises of believ- 
ers to be regarded as the fruits of the Spirit ? : 

Again; if the will originates its own exercises, indepen- 








dently of any cause out of itself, then it is independent of 


motives, and may put forth exercises without motives. But 
this is manifestly inconceivable and impossible. How can 
there be a choice, and yet nothing chosen? How can there 
be a voluntary exercise of any kind, without motive, reason, 
end, or aim; or, (which is the same) having no cause or rea- 
son out of itself ? ; 

When a voluntary exercise arises in our minds, there is 
a change in our minds; and this change, like every other, 
must have a cause. And now, if we m iy not look without 
the will for this cause—if it must be sought in the will itself; 
what cause can be assigned, except that we chose because 
we pleased to choose—we acted, because we would act—we 
put forth an exercise of will, because we willed to put it 
forth? Here, then, is an exercise of will originated by a pre- 
vious exercise of will. And this previous exercise of will must, 
for the same reason, be originated by one previous to that; 
and that by one previous to that; and so on, ad infinitum." 

Or if we look at the subject in another point of view, the 
same absurdity is presented. If we originate our own ex- 
ercises of will, we must do it either voluntarily or involun 
tarily. If we do it involuntarily, there is nothing gained, 
surely, on the score of freedom. There can be no freedom 
in an originating impulse of this kind, more than there is 
in the beating of the heart, or in the process of digestion. 

* Dr. Watts, in the Essay above referred to, expressly asserts, that ‘‘ the soul 


wills, because it will ;’ and that “the will determines its own actions, in a sove- 
reign manner? because it will ;”’ thus making one act of will the cause of another. 
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But if we originate our own exercises of will voluntarily, 
this is the same as saying that we originate one voluntary 
exercise by another; which runs us into the same absurdity 
as before. 

Doubts have sometimes been expressed as to the sound- 
ness of Edwards’ reasonings on the point here under consid- 
eration ; and the assertion has not unfrequently been made 
that his arguments admit of refutation. But we have 
never yetseen them refuted, and have no expectation that 
we ever shall. Indeed, we have seen no evasion of his ar- 
guments, or attempt at evasion, which Edwards himself did 
not anticipate and answer. 

The self-determining power of the will, in the common- 
ly received acceptation of this phrase, seems to us, not only 
unnecessary, but inconceivable and impossible. 'The ab- 
surdity of it is well set forth in the following ludicrous com- 
parison of Edwards: 


“Tf some learned philosopher, who has been abroad, in giving an account of 
the curious observations he had made in his travels, should say, ‘ He had been in 
Terra del Fuego, and there he had seen an animal, which he calls by a certain 
name, that begat and brought forth himself, and yet had a sire anddam distinct 
from himself; that he had an appetite, and was hungry, before he had a being’; 
that his master who led him, and governed him at his pleasure, was always gov- 
erned by him, and driven by him where he pleased; that when he moved, he 
always took a step before the first step; that he went with his head first, and 


yet always went tail foremost; and this, though he had neither head nor tail :’ 


t would be no imprudence at all, to tell such a traveller, though a man of pro- 


found learning, that he himself had no idea of such an animal as he gave an 
account of, and never had, nor never would have.’’* 

According to Edwards, motives are the general, instru- 
mental causes of volitions; and the will is always as the 
strongest motive, or as the greatest apparent good. By 
strongest motive, he means, of course, not that which 1s in- 
trinsically strongest, but that which, whatever may be its 
inherent character, most deeply interests the feelings, and 
strikes the mind at the time with the greatest force. ‘This 
proposition of Edwards has been by some denied; and by 
others it has been represented as a mere truism, importing 
only that the will is governed by that motive by which it is 
coverned. but In our own Opluio0n, this proposition Is true: 
and not only so, it constitutes an important principle or law 
of the human mind. 

Motives, so far as at present we have to do with them, are 
of two kinds, external and internal. ‘They consist of those 


* See Life of Edwards by Dwight, Vol. I. new edition of Edwards’ Works 
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various objects without us. and feel mrsiwithin use by whicl 
will are directed sand influenced Now 


+) ] ; . xy} } ] 
it is an unquestionable fact, in whichever of these senses 


the decisions of the 


the term motive may be used, that some motives are strong- 


er than others. ‘This is true of external motives One 
man offers a labourer a dollar ] day for his services, and 
another offers him two dollars. Now the motives to labour in 
these cases are not equal; the labourer feels that they ar 
not; and if influenced by the offers only, he w ll find no dif 


ficulty in determining to which to accede We sometimes 


bring various motives before the mind of a person, with a 
view to persuade him to a particular course of action; and 
certainly the combined force of them must be gereater, than 
that of either of them alon “ 

But if some motives are stronger than others. then it re 
sults from the very nature of motive that the will should be 


as that which, to the view of the mind at the time, a 
the strongest. A motive, let it be remembered, is somethi 

which tends to move the will. It is somethi under the 
influence of which the will acts Certainly Live ( the 


amount of influence upon the will, and th celihood of its 
being determined one way or the other, must always be 
in proportion to the strength of the motive, as at the time 
perceived or felt. Wi micht as well act without any mo 
tive, as to act in opposition to th strona ind in favour of 


the weaker. We might even better act without anv exte1 
nal influence at all, than with two degrees of such influence 
in one direction, to overcome ten in another 


The only way in which we can direct the actions of ¢ 


\ I 
fellaw-men, is by the presentation of motive and our hop 
of success in doing this (other things being equa always 
in proportion to the streneth of tl notive hicl 

able to exhibit. "hus a parent wishing to persuade a rt 
luctant child to do, or t void doing, a parti 

sets b lore if the rea mabhleness of the t} ! proposed, It 
this is not sufficient, he shows the child | nich is 

to be feained by icquiescen li the child 1 fuses. the | ' 
rent appeals to his sense of obligation, and areues this as a 
motive to obedienes And if not} ‘ ( | 

hreatens oO nthe a ‘ 1 ro } ‘ 

threa Is to ll t desert punisl | 

we see the parent proceeding in a reg LII's¢ ddin 


* Not mora feelings 
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motuve to motive, till at k noth the will of the child is gained. 
And the parent need be no philosopher, in order to under- 
tand and accomplish this, and to do it effectually. The 
most unlettered man knows how to exert an influe nee, in 
directing the actions of his fellow-beings. Common sense 
ind observation teach him to exhibit motives: and if he 
would increase his influence over those whom he addresses, 
he must in some Ww iy lncreast the power Ol molives, 

The whole system ef rewards and punishments, both in 
human governments and in the Divine, is in accordance 
with the view which is here taken of this subject. On 
iny other principle, why does a rich reward, or a severe 
punishment, have a greater iniluence than one of a trifling 
nature? Why does the magistrate offer a reward of thou 
sands, rather than of tens, for the ; ppre hension of the mur- 
derer? And why is murder punishable with death, rather 
than with bonds? And why does the Supreme Being hold 
lorth eternal life to them who, by patient continuance in 
vell-doing, seek tor glory, honour, and immortality ; while 


t 


he declares that the wages of sin, is eternal death ? Is it 
not manifest from. the whole system ol rewards and punish- 
nents, not only that motives possess different degrees of 


streneth, but that it 1s the stronger motive which is expect 


ed uniform 
] ] 


: 
Ihe emarks avove made Ww appr 


ol only to exter 


ial motives, but to those which are infernal those which 


se from our mere feelings. is not the feeling of hunger 
more strong at me times than others ? and does it not 
yperate as a motive to the will just in proportion to the de- 
ree of its strength ? And n L\ not the same be said with 
qu il truth. in regard to our other fee ines, as those of pity, 
it natural aflection, and of moral obligation? These feel- 
ings vary very considerably in their strength; and their 
notive influence, or the likelihood of their prevailing with 
the will, is awa S in prop rtion to the de oree ol their inten- 
y 
And if the p inciple under consideration is correct in its 
pplication to inter! as well as to external motives, then 
it must be SO In } ence to tlh Ol these Classes Of motives 
combined Admit that we have no very accurate means of 
estimating the relative strength of an external and inter- 


il motive, Ol al object pl ented tor consideration and 
ioice, aud a corresponding feeling awakened in the soul : 
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still, as we have ascertained the general law of the will in 
reference to both these kinds of motives, taken separately, 
and have shown, from the very nature of motive, that the 
likelihood of its prevailing must always be in proportion to 
its strength, at the time felt or perceived, we may safely re- 
gard it as a maxim of universal application, that the will, in 
the sense of Edwards, is always as the strongest motive, or 
as the greatest apparent good. And we consider this 
maxim not only as true, but as one of great practical im- 
portance. What encouragement has the religious teacher 
to “seek out acceptable words,” and powerful arguments, 
and so to present the motives of the Gospel, that they may 


strike the minds of his hearers with the greatest force, if 


weak motives are just as likely to prevail as strong ones, 
and sacred truths are equally etlicacious, in whatever light 
they may be presented ? Eloquence is the art of exhibit- 
ing truth, and arraying motives, so as to give them power 
over the understanding and will; but if weak motives are 
just as likely to prevail as strong ones, of what value is this 
art in its application to any subject 2? And how is it possible 
to account, on this ground, for the mighty eflects which 
have been produced by it ? 

It has often been asked whether President Edwards be 
lieved in the doctrine of divine efficiency ; or held that the 
agency of God is in any way concerned in the production 
of our moral exercises. And it must be admitted that he is 
not explicit on this point, at least in the work before us. He 
seems not to have wished to embarrass his argument with a 
subject which did not necessarily belong to it. It was enough 
for him to refute the Arminian notions of indifference and 
contingence ; to demolish the proud fabric of the self-deter 
mining power ; to show that the will is under the influence 
of motives, and is always (in the sense explained) as the 
strongest motive,—so that, being thus subject to an estab- 
lished law, it may be guided and controlled with infallible 
certainty, and yet without infringing at all on its freedom or 
voluntariness ; it was enough, we say, for Edwards to ac- 
complish these important objects at least, so he seems to 
have thought it—without entering directly on the question 
of divine etliciency. And yet it can hardly be doubted that 
he believed, and, if called to it, would have defended, this 
latter doctrine. He certainly held that our volitions, like 
every thing else which comes ito existence, must have an 
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adequate efficient cause. And where could he have placed 
this efliciency, but in God? ‘To have placed it in man, or 
in the will of man, would have been to set up again that 
self-originating, self-determining power which he had demo- 
lished.* ‘To have placed it in motives, would have been ab- 
surd ; since motives, in the sense of Edwards, are but the 
general instrumental causes of volitions—the reasons why 
they are put forth, and not the efliciency that produces 
them.t Where, then, we ask again, could Edwards have 
rested this efficiency, but in the great First Cause of all? It 
should be considered also, that the coadjutors and followers 
of Edwards, particularly Hopkins, West, and the younger 
Edwards, were all strenuous supporters of the doctrine of 
divine efficiency. The younger Edwards says expressly, 
“that the Deity is the primary efficient cause of all things, 
and that he produce s volitions in the human mind by such 
second causes as motives,” &c. Again; “He who establish- 
es the laws of nature, so called, is the primary cause of all 
things.” He “is the efficient cause of volition, by a general 
law, establishing a connection between motives and voli- 
tions.” Dissertation, &c. pp. 178, 116. 

We do not suppose that President Edwards held the doc- 
trine of divine efficiency in such a sense as to contradict, or to 
modify, his general principles in regard to the influence of 
motives, but rather to carry them into effect. He held it to 
be a settled law of the will, that its exercises must be put 
forth in view of motives, and are always as the strongest 
motive, or as the greatest apparent good. But who estab- 
lished this law of the will? And who sustains the various 
powers of the mind, and continues their regular operations, 
and connects volition and motive in this particular way ? 
Undoubtedly He, who gave existence to the human mind; 
He, whose power created, and whose hand sustains and 
governs all things. 


* Dr. Edwards states it as not only his own opinion, but that of his father, 


that “ we are nol the eff t es of our own actsof will.” See Life of Presi- 
leat Edwards p- 615 Avain; he (President Edwards) does not hold, that we 
eff tl our own mental acts,” as “this would imply that the mind 
wills to will, or chooses to choose.” Dissertation, &c. p. 3( 

t “I do not pretend,” says Dr. Edwards, “that motives are the efficient 
causes of volition. If any expression importing this have dropped from any 
lef f the connection between motive and volition, either it must have hap- 
pened through inadvertence, or he must have meant that motive is an efficient 
cause U1 no Other sense than rain and the rays of the sun are the efficient cause 
f the growth of vegetables, or than medicine is the efficient cause of health.” 


Dissertauon, &c. p. 66. 
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We know it will be said, as it has been a thousand 
times, that if all this is true, then farewell to human free- 
dom. God, in this view, is the only agent in the universe. 
Man is a mere irresponsible machine. He may be the sub- 
ject of passive motion, but not of free, voluntary action. 

Sut to objections of this nature, we oppose another of 
the strong positions of Edwards, viz: that the will is essen 
tially, and inils own nature fre e. kreedom, voluntariness, 
a sense of responsibility, and of good or ill desert, is necessa 
rily connected with the exercise of choice. And is not all 
this obviously true? Who can conceive of a will that is 


not free? Who can conceive of a being, in the exercise of 


) 


choice, that is not an agent! And who can conceive of an 
intelligent being, capable of thought and_ reflection, « apable 
of distinguishing between cood and evil, and of choosing 
the one and refusing the other, which is not a moral agent ! 
In settling the question of our free agency, we have no oc 
casion to inquire respecting the cause of oul voluntary exer 
cises. "The only needtul Inquiry Is, are they 1 intary 

Are they exercises of choice or will So far as relates 
to the question of moral freedom, no matter whether they 


| 
are caused, or uncaused: or whether they are caused by 


ourselves, or by some other being. If they are exercises of 
cnoice, they are tree, voluntary exercises, If we are con 
scious of choosing and acting in view of motives, we are 
conscious ot be Ing free, and respon ible for our actions 


The difference between free action and passive motion 
does not, as some suppose, consist in this, that the one is 
caused and the other uncaused; but rather in this, that the 


one 1s the motion Ol a tacuityv cal ed the will, and thi other 


is the motion of something els Suppose a machime to be 
so constructed as to move itself, without the appiucation ol 


any external cause, stil 


actious. ‘hey would possess no more freedom or vi lunta 
riness than the motions of any other machine (cain, 
suppose a being, in the ex rcise of will, to b under the in 
fluence of an external cause, and to have his act ; onided 
by that cause; still, if he himself acted. if he chose. if he 
put forth the exercises of rill, he would be free and r spon 
sible—as iree asad | ndent creature could he 

The whole question respecting the freedom of the aiil, 
as it is commonly agitated, has seemed to us a very useless, 
not to say a senseless ont Who ever heard of a ail/ that was 
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not free? Who can conceive of a being, possessing the 
nower of voluntary action, that is not a free agent? Such 
a conception as to the possibility of it, we put on the same 
footing with that of a ball that is not round, or a cube that 
is not square. 

‘The attempt has often been made to embarrass this sub 
ject with questions respecting the free agency of the Deity. 
And in replying to such questions, the friends of truth have 
for the most part satisfied themselves with acting merely on 
the defensive—with showing that the alleged difficulties 
might be obviated, without abandoning their peculiar senti 
ments. But, as it seems to us, the cause of truth demands 
something more than this. It demands that the scene of 
the war be changed, and be carried home into the enemies’ 
camy The Arminian says, that a liberty of indifference is 
essential to free agency—that, if there is a preponderating 
bias one way or the other, there can be no freedom. But 
has God this libs rty of indifference? Is he equally inclined 
to evil as to good, and just as likely to turn to the one, as to 
the other? Or do not his inclinations prompt him, with 
an infinite strength of holy purpose, to do perpetually and 
el rnally what is rich l 


The Arminian insists that a liberty of contingency is 
ssential to free agency, and that if there is any moral ne 
cessity, ol previol $s certainty. as to the actions of any being, 
he cannot be free But is there no previous certainty as to 


ie actions of the Divine Being? Is it altogether a matter 
| yf ’ 


contingency and uncertainty, whether, at any future time. 
may do right or wrong? Or have not all 


his creatures 
the highest assurance, and may they not repose in him the 
utmost confidence. that he will do for ever what is nicht 


The Arminian insists farther, that there must be a se/f 


deter minine powel that the will must oricinate its own 
volitions, independently of any external cause—or there 
can be no tree lom. But d es G rd will, only hecause he 
wills to will, without any exeiting reason or motive? If se. 
his actions are the result of mere arbitrary caprice, without 
motive. reason. end. or aim. and his m ral characte! loses 

lt we were wholly in tl dark as to the manner in w! ch 


if Diy 1 Ls ne acts, and could five no account ot it, 
whatever, it is | i ved we micnt safely dk termine how he 


does not act. We might conclude that his actions are not, 
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and cannot be, the result of what is commonly called a self. 
determining power. But perhaps we are not more in the 
dark relative to this subject, than we are in respect to many 
others pertaining to the Divine Being, or than short-sighted 
creatures might expect to be, when contemplating the 
character and actions of the great Jehovah. Without doubt, 
the will of the Deity is subject to the great law of motives, 
equally with our wills ; and that, in respect to himself, this 
law was established, not by his own pleasure, but by the 
same mysterious necessity from which he exists. All pos- 
sible motives are before him, and were so from eternity ; 
and it is a law of his moral nature, for which there is the 
same reason as for his existence, that his will shall always 
be in accordance with those motives which are intrinsically 
wisest and best. And to be subject to such a law is no 
disparagement to the Divine Being, but rather his glory. 
Without it, he would not be entitled, as he now is, to un- 
limited confidence. Without it, in short, he would not be 
God. 

It has been often regretted, in rezard to the work of Ed- 
wards on the Will, that he did not better guard his conclu- 
sions against the use which has been made of them by 
Materialists and Fatalists; and perhaps this is to be re 
gretted. We have nodoubt he would have expressed himself 
more cautiously on some points, and more fully on others, if 
he could have foreseen all that has been said and written on 
the subject, within the last seventy years ; and yet, it is no 
more than just to him to say, that he has laid down distine- 
tions, and made them clear, which, if carried fully and con- 
sistently out, effectually guard his conclusions against all the 
perversions which have been attempted to be put upon them. 
Abolish the distinctions marked out by Edwards, between 
natural and moral necessity, and natural and moral inability, 
and what follows? Not that his conclusions are unfounded, 
and that contingency and the self-determining power must 
be admitted. ‘These cannot be admitted on any cround. 
Sut it follows, if the above distinctions are abolished, that we 
must all be Fatalists; there is no help for it. Itis our hap 
piness, however, to feel assured that these distinctions are not 
abolished, and never can be. ‘They are plain, obvious dis 
tinctions, and will stand unshaken to the end of time. Is 
there not a manifest distinction, we ask. between a physical 
necessity, that a thing must be, whether we will or no. and a 
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previous certainty that it will be, with the free and full con 
sent of our hearts? Yet this ts the precise distinction be 
tween what is called natural and moral necessity. And is 
there not an equally plain distinction between being physi 
cally able to do a thing, and being willing to do it; or 
between being physically unable to do a thing, and being 
unwilling? Yet this is the distinction, (and surely it is dis- 
tinction enough,) between natural and moral ability and in- 
ability. We need not fear to rest any conclusion on the 
validity of distinctions such as these. We need have no fear 
that such distinctions will ever be confounded. And yet 
they are confounded, and must be, by all who would con 
found the Necessarianism of Edwards, with the Necessari 
nism of Materialists and philosophical unbelievers. Ed 


I 


wards held that, though it is 


reviously certain, in every case, 
how man will act, yet they will act freely and voluntarily, 
nd with periect natural pow rs to act ditler ntly ; and con- 
equently that they are responsible for their actions, as really 


ind as justly, as though there was no previous certainty 
respecting them. While the Fatalist holds, that there is a 


‘ 


natural necessity for men to act, in every case, just as they 
do; that they have no power of any kind to act otherwise; 
that they are controlled by an invincible fate; and conse 
quently, that a sense of lesert, is but a vulgar prejudice ; 


¢ 


und the distinction between right and wrong ts a distinction 
ly in name. And now who does not see that these two 
systems are as wide asunder as truth and falsehood, or as 
sht and darkness; and that to confound them together, or 
) substitute the one for the other, 1s to confound the plainest 
ind most important distinctions, 
But perhaps we have said enough respecting the work of 
Mdwards. It certainly is a noble work—a monument, not 
but of his faithfulness 
sa Christian. It has stood the test of opposition and per 
version: has won for him the respect both of friends and 


ynly of his acuteness as a philosopher, 


enemies, and is sure to a8) down, with the name of the dis 
tincuished author. to future generations. 

We turn now to the other publication, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article 


Vou. I 6 


ee) 
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ry | aie -_ » — _ 
Art. Il. Tue Love or RIGHTEOUSNEss. 
By Kev. Josern Tracy, Editor of the Boston Recorder 


Tue Scriptures inform us that God “loveth righteous 
ness.” Is it possible for man to do the same? We contend 
that itis. By this we mean, not merely that righteousness 
may be valued and desired as a means of obtaining some 
other good ; but that it may be regarded as desirable in itself, 
and may be desired as good, irrespective of its consequen 
ces. 

It may be well to illustrate our meaning by an example. 
A man owes another a sum of money. ‘There's no legal 
proof of the debt. It never was known to any human 
being, but the parties. The creditor has forgotten it, but the 
debtor remembers it. He knows he can neglect to pay it, 
without any loss of reputation. He has no fear—he sees 
that he has no cause for fear—of any temporal evil, if he 
neglects payment. We say, itis possible for a man in this situ 
ation to love honesty so well, that he will pay the debt, for 
the sake of being an honest man. ‘True, God knows the 
whole truth, and would call him to account for dishonesty 
in another world; but it is not necessary that he should 
think of this, before he can find a motive to do that which is 
right. ‘True also, his conscience will reproach him with 
dishonesty, if he withholds from his neighbour his due ; but 
he may so love honesty, that he will pay without being 
goaded by this fear. In short, the man m iy so love honesty, 
that he will not need to think of any thing, except the fact 
that he oncht to pay that debt, in order to find a sufficient 
motive for paying it. In other words, the man who, know- 
ing that a debt is honestly due, will stop and consider wheth 
er it can be collected by law. or whether he shall lose credit, 
or comfort, or heaven, by neglecting to pay it. or who needs 
to stop and consid®r any thing but the single fact that it 1s 
due, before he can feel any inducement to pay it, is not so 
thoroughly honest as a man can be. We maintain that 
there may he a iove, not only fo} the const quences ol hon 
esty, as manifested in external advantages or internal peace 
in this world or the world to come, but for honesty itself 
We maintain that the hope of enjoyment is not the only con 
sideration, which man is capable of feeling as an inducement 
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to act; that a man may so love righteousness, that it also 
may be felt as an inducement. We maintain, too, that this 
is not merely another form of the desire of enjoyment, but 
that a man may feel a desire to do right, without taking into 
consideration any of the advantages which are to result 
from it. 

It is maintained by some, that man is incapabie of being 
induced to act, by any thing but the desire of enjoyment; 
that enjoyment is the only thing which man is capable of 
regarding as good in itself, and of desiring for its own sake ; 
that he is, from his very constitution, if not from the nature 
of intelligent being, incapable of acting at all, except as led 
by the hope of enjoyment, or driven by the fear of suffering. 
We mean to deny this doctrine, and to assert that man is ca- 
pable of acting from motives of a different kind. We admit 
that he cannot act, except in view of something which he, 
at the time, regards as good ; and we admit that enjoyment 
is good, and may be a motive to action; but we maintain 
that enjoyment is not the on/y good which man is capable of 
ippreciating and pursuing. We grant, too, that righteous- 
ness and enjoyment are intimately connected ; that, indeed, 
ordinarily, the same act of the mind is at once duty and en- 
joyment; but we contend that man is under no indispensible 
necessity to think of this, in order that he may feel induce- 
ment to do that which is right. 

We mean to deny the doctrine of Paley, that “ we can 
he obliged to nothing but what we ourselves are to gain or 
ose something by: for nothing else can be a violent mo- 
live tous” We mean to deny that “self-love, or the desire 
of happiness, is the primary cause or reason of all acts of 
preference or choice, which fix supremely on any object.” 
We maintain that the love of righteousness, the desire to be 
righteous, may sustain the same relation to acts of choice, 
which the writers just quoted ascribe to self-love, or the desire 
of happiness. 

Our proot of this doctrine must rest, for the most part, 
on the reader’s own consciousness ; and we beg leave, for the 
sake of brevity, to state w hat we believe that consciousness 
will recognize as true, in the form of positive assertion. 

That this doctrine is true, is proved from the nature of 
the Christian duty of self denial. W hat is self-denial ! Is 
it merely exerting ourselves to avoid pain, or secure enjoy- 
ment! Is any act, performed because we can promote our 








” 
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own enjoyment by it, more effectually than by any other act 
now in our power, self-denial? Certainly not. Self-denial 
implies, that we forego our own gratification, rather than do 
wrong. Doing right, or avoiding sin, is the object which 


we have in view, when we perform the Christian duty of 


self-denial. The miser may practise self-denial of anothet 
sort. He may forego many comforts for the sake of gratity- 


ing himself by hoarding. The drunkard may deny himself 


comfortable raiment, that he may gratify his love of strong 
drink. The ambitious man may deny himself rest, that he 
may gratify his desire for fame. ‘The worldling may deny him- 
self the eratification of dishonest gain, when opportunities 
present themselves, that he may retain the reputation and 


habits, which are necessary for the most safe and certain 


gratification of his worldly desires. ‘The Papist may deny 


himself meat, and every thing “wherein is the juice of 


meat,” on Fridays and Saturdays, and many other days, for 
the sake of heaven. ‘The legalist. to use an old word. for 
which no good substitute occurs, may refrain from all overt 
acts of dishonesty or sensual indulgence, and even from 
acreeable but corrupt imaginings, from the same motive. 
But none of these perform the Christian duty of self-denial. 
That consists, not in refraining from gratifying ourselves in 
one way, for the sake of gratifying ourselves the more in 
another, but in foregoing gratification from a regard to duty. 
We deny ourselves, because we prefer righteousness to en 
joyment. 


The nature of repentance proves the same. Repentance 
iS not mere regret, arising from the discovery that we have 
sought our own enjoyment unskilfully. Nor is it such re- 
gret, accompanied with the discovery of a more sure method 
of self-gratification, and a determination to use it. As every 


Christian knows, it has feelings, which could not spring from 
such considerations. It includes remorse. as distinguished 


from regret: a sense of sip, as distinguished from a sense of 


folly, or ignorance, or mistake: self-condemnation as blame- 
worthy, in distinction from self-condemnation as injudicious 
or unskilful. The penitent has a sense, not merely ot loss, 
but of deserved \oss: of loss incurred. not merely as the fit 
sequence of folly, but as the just punishment ot crime. He 
feels self-reproach, for having preferred pleasure to duty ; for 
having violated, not a mere rule, by following which he would 
have secured his own happiness, but a Jaw, which is “ holy, 
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love of gratification and the love of righteousness, and con- 
demns himself, that he has been destitute of the latter, and 
the willing slave of the former. 

And what is éhe love of God? Why does the Christian 
love him? What does he see in God, for which he loves 
him? Not a being who will pay well for love. Not merely 
that God, by being loved, will become the greatest possible 
means of gratification. Love is not a feeling which springs 
from such considerations. It isnot mercenary. “If aman 
would give all the substance of his house for love, it would 
utterly be contemned.” Love, which deserves the name— 
which is not diverse in kind from the Christian’s love of God, 
implies a perception, or at least, a belief of intrinsic excel- 
lence in its object. ‘The Christian loves God, because he 
sees that God is worthy to be loved. And this belief of his 
worthiness is independent of any expectation of gain. In 
some instances, it exists and calls forth love. when the Chris- 
tian, disbelieving his own good estate, expects to be cast off 
forever. It exists prior to every Christian hope, built on 
evidences; for there can be no evidence of piety, till love to 
God is found to exist. Nor does it spring from a previous 
view of the enjoyment to be found in loving God, and a 
consequent resolution to love him. Love does not flow from 
a resolution to love, but from a perception, or a belief, of the 
loveliness of the object. Of this any one may satisfy him- 
self by trying the experiment. Let him select any hateful 
or indifferent object, and resolve with all the might of his 
will. to love it. If really in earnest, he will find himself 
searching for good qualitic s, the contemplation of which will 
render love possible; and if no such qualities can be found, 
the attempt will of necessity fail. We conclude, then, that 
the Christian loves God, because he sees that God is worthy 
to be loved: because he sees in him a moral excellence, 
which is lovely; the contemplation of which excites emo- 
tions of love. He loves God for his righteousness; which 
shows that righteousness can be loved. 

Another argument is drawn from the nature of “ brother- 
ly love,” or that peculiar atlection, which one Christian feels 
for another. He knows nothing of this affection, who does 
not know it to be different in kind from party spirit, and 
from every thing else that mere community of interest can 
produce. It is founded on a perception of the moral excel- 
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ne of seats other’s character. As God is loved for his 
righteousness, so Christians are loved because they are, in 
some degree, righteous. It is on this ground, that our love 
of C!.ristians is an evidence of our own piety. To love 
others because they are just, shows our love of justice. To 


love them because they are merciful, shows our love of 


mercy. ‘T'o love them because they are righteous, shows 
our love of righteousness. 

A critical examination of every right feeling of which 
man is capable, would lead to a similar result. But it is 


needless to multiply arguments. ‘The consciousness of 


every good man testifies that it is possible to feel as did the 
psalmist, “'Thy law is very pure ; therefore thy servant lov- 
eth it.” Yet it may be profits ible to notice some.t the eva- 
sions, by which metaphysicians endeavour to escape this con- 
clusion. 

It is said that holiness and happiness are in their nature 
inseparable, and that, therefore, it is impossible to love the 
one without loving the other. 

This assertion needs some qualifying. Did Christ enjoy 
his agony inthe garden?) Was he gratified with his sufler- 
ings on the cross? It is nothing to ¢his point, to say that he 
expected a reward. ‘T‘hese examples show that a right act 
is not, always, and of necessity, a happy one. But even if 
there were no such examples, it would be evident that a man 
may think of the righteousness of an act, without thinking 
of its happiness. He may love it as duty, without remem 
bering, at the time, that it would yield him any enjoyment. 

Here the objector may reply, that, from the very nature 
of love, enjoyment springs up on the performance of a duty 
which we love. We grant that it commonly isso; and in 
deed, that enjoyment will always follow, if it does not ac- 
company, the performance of duty. But this does not prove 
that the foresight of the enjoyment, and a desire to obtain it, 
are what move us to love and obey. Especially, it does not 
prove that these, and these alone, are our only and whole 
motive, and that duty, considered simply as duty, has no at- 
tractive power. It still remains true, that man may think of 
righteousness, without thinking of the enjoyment which is 
to accompany or flow from it, and may love it for its own 
sake, because it is lovely, as well as for its tendency to make 
them happy. Indeed, whence comes its power to confer 
happiness upon them, but from their antecedent love of it? 
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Is it said, again, that it is right for us wisely to regard 
our own happiness? We grantit. It is right, and therefore 
we should regard it. But this is not our whole duty. There 
are other considerations, which it is right for us to regard. 
And we are to regard our own happiness, no farther than is 
right. To make it our supreme object, is to be supremely 
selfish. The very phrase, “it is right to regard our own 
happiness,” presents to us the idea of right, as a distinct idea. 
“Regard for our own happiness is right,” means more than 
“regard for our own happiness, is regard for our own hap- 
piness.” According to the objection itself, right is to be re- 
garded as well as happiness, and is even to guide and limit 
our pursuit of it. According to the objection itself, the 
sense of duty is distinct from the hope of gain, and is capa- 
ble of influencing our conduct; or, in other words, duty can 
be loved. 

Does any one, while he grants that the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, indiscriminately, is wrong, insist that the attainment of 
holy enjoyment should be our motive? He virtually con- 
cedes the point in debate. How is it possible that holy en- 
joyment should be chosen in preference to any other, unless 
its holiness can be felt as a reason for that preference? The 
very supposition that holy enjoyment is to be preferred to 
unholy, implies that holiness can be the motive of our 
choice ; in other words, that holiness, or righteousness, can 
be loved. 

It may he said, again, that we ought to desire the happi- 
ness of others, as well as our own; that rightoousness con- 
sists in benevolence: and that, therefore, the love of happi 
ness, of some one’s happiness, is the only possible spring of 


iction. fut notice that word ouwght. We ought to be be- 
nevolent. Benevolence is right, is not an identical proposi- 
tion, like benevolence is benevolence. There is the idea of 
moral fitness, or propriety, or duty, or righteousness, which 
binds us to regard the happiness of others. But for that 
idea, it does not appear that the enjoyment or suflering of 
others could have any power with us as a motive. “'Thou 


shalt love thy neighbour as thyse lf,’ commends itself to our 
consciences as a right law. We see that in our neighbours, 
which renders it suitable, or proper, or right, that we should 
love them as ourselve Ss, or SI h love would be impossible, If 
it were granted, then, that we never act, except with the 
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hope of promoting some one’s happiness, still it would be 
true that our regard for that which is right acts upon us, 01 
rather within us, as a motive, and binds us to seek the hap 
piness of others. 

But the most formidable objection is, doubtless, that 
which compelled Paley to define moral obligation as he did. 
“* We are obliged,” he says, “ when we are impelled by a vi- 


olent motive, resulting from the command of another.” “ Vir- 
tue consists in doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will 
of God, for the sake of everlasting happiness.” This, saysone, 
is intelligible. We see the nature of the employment, the rule, 
and the motive. But if we do not adopt this definition, or 
at least, admit that our own happiness is the motive, the 


ultimate aim in virtuous conduct, the whole subject is unin 
telligible. What is the meaning of the words duty, right, 
obligation? What do you mean, when you say | ough to 
do this or that?) Explain it, that | may understand it. At 
present, your doctrine appears to be perfect mysticism. 
This whole difficulty arises from an inclination to ana- 
lyze a simple idea; which every tyro in logic knows to b 


impossible. ‘The meaning of a word which expresses a 
simple idea cannot be conve yed by a definition. We can 
enable the reader to know its meaning, only by pointing out 
the occasions on which it arises in the mind. Any one can 
remember occasions, on which he has seen, or felt, or rather 
seen and felt, that certain conduct would be right. and cer 
tain other conduct, wrong. "he idea which he then had. 
and which he expressed by those words, if he expressed it at 
all, is a simple idea. If lie can recall the idea which he then 
had, he will thereby bring the meaning of the words dis 
tinctly to mind. He will need no definition to explain it to 
him; for he already understands it perfectly. It is no more 
capable of explanation, i. e. of a spreading out of its ele 
ments, than any other simple idea. It has no elements, for 
it is itselfelementary. Nor is there any more mysticism in 
this, than in what every text-book of logic teaches, about 
simple ideas derived from sensation. It is. then, an intelli 
gible idea; though not capable of such definition as com 
plex ideas may receive; and turther, we dare assert, no on 
finds, or fancies that he finds, any difficulty in understand 
ing it, except when he tries to define it as ll it were complex. 
But, some one may ask, even if there be such an idea, 
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how can it move us, except by the hope of enjoyment whie h 
it holds out, on condition of obedience, or the fear of pain, 
as the consequence of disobedience ? 

Suppose we cannot tell. Is the fact, that it does move 
us, any the less certain, because we cannot tell how it moves 
us? How—by what process, does the hope of enjoyment 
move us? What are the links, in the chain of causes and 
effects, which connect the hope of enjoyment with a deter- 
mination to act, or with the springing up of an affection ? 
There is no such process, no such intermediate concatenation 
of causes. By a law of our minds,—-no matter, for the 
present, whether original or acquired, whether necessary or 
voluntarily adopted or suffered to continue,—by an existing 
law of our minds, emotion, choice, determination, flow di- 
rectly from the hope of enjoyment. We choose, because we 
see that the choice will be advantageous. By a law of our 
minds, the connection between the motive and the act is im- 
mediate. Why itis so, we cannot tell. We only know that 
itis so. Now, why may there not be a similar connection 
between a perception of duty, and a determination to per- 
form it? Why may there not be a law in our minds, ac- 
cording to which affections or volitions shall follow immedi- 
ately from a view of what is right? ‘That such a law does 
not always exist in all minds, is lamentably evident; but 
where is the proot that it can never exist m any mind ? 
Certainly, the impossibility of it cannot be proved a priori ; 
and the experience of individuals can only prove, at most, 
that no such thing ever happened to them; nor even that, 
inless they first prove their own infallibility with respect to 
the met: aphysic al history of their own minds. 

Imagine a race of intelligent creatures, the inhabitants of 
some other planet, perhaps, over whom, from the first dawn 
of moral agency, the love of righteousness exerts the same 
influence as the hope of enjoyment does over us. Suppose 
that, during the course of their lives, some of them begin to 
neglect duty for the sake of pleasure, and for a while, follow 
both partially and neither perfectly, till, in the end, they be- 
come wholly and eternally confirmed in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure to the neglect of duty. Might not their philosophers, 
remaining themselves unperverted, very naturally start the 
inquiry,—how is this change effected? How 1s it possible 
that the hope of e njoyment should gain such controul over 
the mind? Some of them might say, “ Enjoyment results 
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from the performance of duty. It is therefore possible that 
some should regard it as evidence, that the acts which procure 
it are right. ‘This is evidently the case with those who fall. 
They are induced to pursue pleasure, by the hope that, in 
so doing, they shall maintain their standing as righteous. 
In this way, and in no other, can we account for it, that the 
hope of enjoyment moves them as it does.” Is not this as 
possible, and, a priori, as probable, as that men should con- 
duct and speculate as they do? If this is even imaginable, 
then there is no manifest absurdity in our doctrine, of the 
possibility of loving righteousness. 

If our doctrine is correct, then there may be two classes 
of men in the world, whose characters are radically ditier- 
ent; who are governed by different principles of action. 
That the love of enjoyment is an ultimate principle of ac- 
tion with some men, with all men as they are by nature, 
none will deny. If our doctrine be true, then there may 
also be men, with whom the love of righteousness is an 
ultimate principle of action. The former act as they do, for 
the sake of being happy ; the latter, at times at least, for the 
sake of being righteous. The former will do right things, 
only so far as they hope to promote their own enjoyment by 
doing them. The latter will sometimes “deny themselves,” 
for the sake of doing right. But if our doctrine be false,— 
if the hope of enjoyment is the only consideration which can 
influence men,—then they may act according to different 
rules, but the ultimate principle of action is the same in all. 
On this supposition, one man may seek his enjoyment in 
eating and drinking; another, in the pursuit of wealth or 
office ; another, in the acquisition of knowledge ; another, 
in the belief that he has the approbation of God. ‘These 
men will all have different rw/es of conduct from each other. 
The last mentioned will adopt as his rule, the will of God, 
as made known in the Bible, or in any other way in which 
he believes it to be made known. But in all, the principle 
of action is the same. Surfeiting and drunkenness, prayer 
and fasting, theft, swindling and martyrdom, may all be 
traced back to the same ultimate motive,—the hope of en- 
joyment. What Christian can seriously believe this ? 

If our doctrine is true, then there is, in the constitution of 
the human soul, a possibility of regeneration ; of the begin- 
ning of a new life: a life, in which the man will be anima- 
ted, as to his moral being. by a new actuating principle,— 
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the love of righteousness. If it be false, a man may, indeed, 
adopt a new rule of life, but he will follow it from the same 
ultimate motive from which he previously followed other 
rules. His purpose may be different, but his actuating prin- 
ciple the same. The mode of his life may be changed ; but 
it is still only the continuation of his old life in another 
form, according to another rule. It is the same life, and not 
a new one; for the principle of his life is unchanged. 
The whole process of such a conversion may be stated with 
the utmost clearness. In the previous state of the man’s 
mind, in the various motions presented to his consideration, 
and in the influence of his old actuating principle, modified 
by all these, may be found adequate causes of all the phe- 
nomena of such a change. But the difficulty is, that the 
change is not radical. The principle of his moral life re- 
mains unchanged. He is not “a new creature,” but only 
the “old man,” acting under different rules, on the same 
principle as formerly. We cannot believe that this is the 
regeneration, of which the Bible speaks. That, we believe, 
consists not in creating some new substance in the soul, not 
in putting some ¢hing inio the soul, which was not there 
before, but in the creation, implantation, or enthroning— we 
care not for the word—of a new principle, even the love of 
righteousness. We mean that. at the moment of regenera- 
tion, the man adopts, or begins to act upon this new princi- 
ple, and God, by an act of which we can know nothing but 
the results, brings it to pass, that he begins to act upon it. 
From this moment, the love of righteousness is an ultimate 
principle of action with him, as the love of enjoyment was 
before. It is now, to speak philosophically, one of the laws 
of his mind, that the emotion of jiove springs up in it, in 
view of whatever is right, and that a determination to act 
follows, directly. from conviction of duty. 

Every system of intellectual philosophy must be erro- 
neous, which makes the laws of mind in all respects the 
same in the regenerate and the unregenerate. The assump- 
tion that they are in all respects the same, the construction 
of metaphysical systems on that assumption, and the at- 
tempts that have been made to explain the doctrines of the 
Gospel according to such systems, have done very much to 
darken theology, and perplex its students. It ought not to 
be assumed. If there is such a change as regeneration; if 
man is capable of a “new birth,” which is the commences 
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ment of a new life, then it certainly behoves philosophers to 
prove, before they proceed as if it were undoubted truth, 
that the laws of mind remain in all respects the same, after 
regeneration, as before. It behoves them to investigate the 
laws of mind which are manifested in each “ life,” separately, 
and if, when all are fully understood, they are found to be 
the same, then they may make their identity the basis of sub- 
sequent seasoning. This, so far as we are informed, no one 
vretends to have done. And yet metaphysical systems have 
se constructed on the assumption, that the laws of mind 
which are developed in the unregenerate, are the only laws 
according to which human minds can act. According to 
such systems, regeneration must be, not what the Bible 
makes it, but merely a change in our relations, or our out- 
ward conduct, or at most, of our purposes at first and habits 
afterwards,—the man continuing to act on the same ultimate 
principle as before. Such were not the views of the great 
Edwards. He well knew that there is that in the regenerate, 
for which the prevailing systems of philosophy do not ac- 
count.* 

We must here caution some readers against forgetting 
that by a daw, we do not mean a thing, or a substance, 
acting upon, or in the mind by physical force. What we do 
mean, we think, will be plain from what has been said. ‘To 
return : 

Before regeneration, man is capable of loving righteous 
ness, but does not love it. ‘That principle of action, and 
that law of mind which results from it, or is implied in it, 
are in him only potentially, not actually. After regenera- 
tion, he actually loves righteousness, and this love is an 
actuating principle, an ultimate principle of action. 'This is 
a characteristic diflerence between his present and his former 
state. Not that he now loves a catalogue of specific acts, 
which conscience is supposed to prescribe instinctively ; but 
that he loves whatever he learns, in any way, to be right. 

if our doctrine is true, then it is proper to preach im- 
mediate faith, immediate repentance, the immediate com- 
mencement of a Christian life. There are many things 
which the sinner knows it would be right for him to do, and 
wrong toomit. Let him do them, without delay. There is 
no reason why he should not. He has all the power in 


* See his Treatise on the Affections; without a careful study of which, no 
One ought to think that he understands his metaphysical system 
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himself, which he needs to have in himself, in order to per- 
form them; and no man dares to think that he can se- 
riously attempt to perform his duty, and yet fail to perform 
it, because God withheld the needed aid of his Spirit. No 
man, with a good conscience, can thus clear himself, and 
charge his sin upon God. ‘The motive for the performance 
of duty is one of which he can feel the force, and of which 
he does, more or less, feel the force, whenever he thinks, J 
ought to do this. When this thought is present to his mind, 
nothing is wanting but that he should yield to it, and do his 
duty, just because he ought to do it. Beginning to act thus 
is beginning to be a “new creature,’—a regenerate man. 
Beginning to do whatever is right, because it is right, with 
the heart as well as the hands, is the change required. There 
is no one act, or class of acts, in the performance of which the 
new state must commence. It may be prayer, or confession, 
or exhortation, or bodily labour of any kind, or right feeling in 
view of any attribute of God, or of Christ, or of any other ob- 
ject. The principle, and nothing but the principle, is essential. 
Till a man begins to act thus, from the very nature of 
the case, he acts wrong, and only confirms himself in habits 
of sin. If he thinks of preparing himself to begin, whatever 
he does by way of preparation is done, not because it is 
right, but on some other principle, and is only so much sin. 
There is no such thing as passing by gradations from one 
principle to the other. Wrong acts may be discontinued ; 
bad habits may be broken up; prescribed actions may be 
performed ; changes of this kind may be made, till the out- 
ward appearance, and even the deliberate volitions of the 
mind, are almost, if not altogether, such as correspond with 


the catalogue of Christian duties. But if all this is done on 
a wrong principle, as it may be, it is only so much sin; 
only a continuation of the life of the “old man.” All this 


may leave the conscience unsatisfied, and thus convince the 
performer more than ever, that he isina wrong course: but 
in no other respect is it any preparation for the needed 
change. And even for this preparation he need not wait. 
He gains by it no new information; no new power; no 
weakening of the dominion of the old and evil princi 
ple, on which he a acted. He knew before, that he 
ought to do his duty, because it is right; and now he only 
knows the same. He has only found, by one more experi- 
ment, that acting on any other principle is certainly wrong ; 
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and that he already knew. If the needed change were 
only a change of one series of acts for another, it might 
be effected by degrees, or there might be a gradual prepara- 


tion for it; but it is a change of the ultimate principle of 


action, and must be made at once, if made at all. 

But let no man deceive himself. Let him not think that 
he can do one duty because it is right, while he allows him- 
self to neglect others. If his regard for duty is real, it is a 
regard for all duty. If he allows himself to neglect some 
things, which he knows to belong to Christian character, he 
may know thereby that he does not yet act on the right 
principle. And this remark applies more extensively than 


to specific acts, of body or mind, which follow volition. If 


the principle be indeed adopted, right emotions will sponta- 
neously flow forth, in view of the various objects of thonght 


presented to the mind; such as love for the attributes of 


God, and abhorrence of the wickedness of man, and espe- 
cially our own wickedness. 
Nor let any one dare to hope that he is renewed, be- 


cause he has resolved to do whatever is right, for the sake of 


the happiness to be found in righteousness. Such a change 
is only commencing a new series of acts, on the same princi- 
ple on which he formerly acted. He formerly did certain 
things, for the sake of promoting his own happiness. He 
does certain other things for the same purpose. He acts on 
no new principle. He only follows a different rule. There 
is nothing in him now, which may not have naturally grown 
out of what was always in his heart. His life is but the 
continuation of his former life, in a new form. He is yet 
the “old man,” changed in some of his circumstances, and 
not a “new creature.” 

Still less may he think himself a new man, who adopts 
the rule of righteousness by way of experiment, to see 
whether he shall thereby attain to what is desirable in 
Christianity. He, too, is evidently led only by the hope of 
gain. He thinks to be righteous, for the sake of gain; and 
if he does not gain by righteousness, he is prepared to 
abandon it, as an experiment that has failed. 

Nor let him who is waiting for hope, or for evidence that 
he is renewed, before he begins to do what is right, think 
himself in the right way. ‘his very waiting shows that he 
is on the old principle still. He will do his duty, provided 
he finds reason to hope that he is going to heaven. ‘The 
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very fact, that there is a proviso in his mind, shows that he 
does not love righteousness for its own sake. Why should 
he not do that which he knows he ought to do, even if his 
futurity were doubtful; or even if his eternal misery were 
certain? Is the possibility, or the certainty, even, that he 
shall be wretched in another world, a good reason why he 
should do wrong in this world? Would it be felt as a rea- 
son for neglecting duty, if duty were loved? Evidently, he 
who does right, because it is right, will not wait to know 
what is to be his future condition. 

Every sinner knows certain things, which are his duty 
as a rational, accountable creature of God, placed where he 
is placed. When he sees that he ought to do them, he has 
in his mind the very reason for which he will do them, if 
they are ever done acceptably. Let him go on and do them, 
not from a regard to consequences merely, but because they 
are right; and in so doing he will do right. As to his fu- 
ture condition—let him “ commit the keeping of his soul 
unto God, in ways of well-doing, as unto a faithful Crea- 
tor,” for God is worthy to be trusted with the care of it. 

If our doctrine is true, then regeneration is not a physi- 
cal change. We here use the word physical, in the sense 
in which it is now current among theologians. Edwards 
used it in a different, and perhaps a more strictly philosophi- 
cal sense, and asserted that this change is physical. 

If our doctrine is true, there is, in regeneration, no 
change in any part of the matter of which man is composed ; 
no change in the substance of the soul; no change in any 
of its qualities, except its moral qualities, the possession of 
which is voluntary. Acting upon a new principle, according 
to a new law, voluntarily adopted for a good reason, implies 
no physical change. 

Nor, if we are correct, is regeneration to be explained 
from the operation of the principles on which the man 
formerly acted ; nor from the operation of these principles, 
combined with the influence of any circumstances in 
which he is placed. We are not to take a survey of the 
state of his mind at a certain time, and find in that, and in 
the influences brought to bear upon him from without, the 
cause of a succeeding state of mind, and so on, through a 
regular series of causes and effects, till we find him regene- 
rate. The “new creature” is not the continuation nor the 
result of the “oldman.” The “divine nature,” of which he 
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is now made a “ partaker,” is not the old, corrupt nature, 
continued and amended. It is, in him, a new nature, 
having its own peculiar phenomena, which take place ac- 
cording to a new law, even “ the royal law of liberty,” ac- 
cording to which he freely chooses that which is right, 
because it is right, and loves that which is holy, for its 
holiness. This series of phenomena has its commence- 
ment in regeneration. It is no more to be followed back 
beyond the time of its commencement, than any other 
series of phenomena; no more than the phenomena of the 
material universe are to be followed back beyond the first 
moment of the creation. Strange as it may seem, to those 
who are accustomed to explain every thing by the phy- 
sical law of cause and eflect—so accustomed to it, that 
they cannot easily divest themselves of the habit, even when 
reasoning about spiritual things ; it is nevertheless true, that 
those manifestations of the “divine nature,” which are the 
phenomena of spiritual life, are to be traced back to the 
commencement of that nature in regeneration, but can be 
referred to no cause further back, except to that Great First 
Cause, in whose supernatural act every created nature must 
have its beginning ; and yet it commences in a free volun- 
tary act of the man himself—an act, which is indeed the 
commencement of his true freedom. 


— 


Arr. Ill. “Tar New Diseensatrion.” orn Mopern 
ANTINOMIANISM, COMMONLY CALLED PERFECTIONISM. 


By Josern I. Foot, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Salina, N. Y 


Tue condition of the churches, in many parts of our 
land, has long been a source of serious alarm to those whom 
age and reflection has qualified to discern the signs of the 
times. A tendency to depart from the received doctrines of 
religion, and from the wholesome usages of the church. has 
distinctly manifested itself; and hence evils of a serious 
nature were anticipated, and a note of timely alarm was 
sounded. Whether the present state of some infected por- 
tions of the American churches was foreseen, or only some 
undefined apostacies apprehended, it is not necessary now 
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to inquire. It is enough to say, that individuals in many 
churches, and in different parts of the country, have aban- 
doned the faith and the ordinances of the Gospe 4, and pro- 
fessed to receive a New Dispensation. 

Most of the errours which have ever infested the church 
may be divided into two grand classes. The first class 
comprehends those in which Reason is mainly concerned, 
The second includes such, as he ive their foundation chiefly 
in the passions. In the latter, the understanding is employed 
only to find and sustain by arguments, a theory, which shall 
correspond with the particular state of the feelings. Thus 
when an individual has acquired the habit of thinking of 
himself above what he ought to think, and also of regarding 
others as far below himself in the scale of piety ; when he 
has accumulated sufficient vanity to believe that he lives 
much nearer than his neighbours to God, that his prayers 
are always answered in the time and manner which he ex 
pects, and that nothing more is requisite to the immediate 
regeneration of sinners, and the rapid advancement of saints 
in holiness, than for him to enter the place where they 
dwell and exert his influence on them, and on God in their 
behalf; he stands on the very threshold of ruin. The vanity 
which has led him secretly to entertain these opinions of 
himself, will soon impel him to declare them, and to use all 
the powers of his mind to persuade himself and others, that 
he is a favourite of heaven. Instances of this sort have 
been too numerous to be named. ‘Their apparent success 
In prod icing revivals of religion, has been widely and loud 
ly procl: 1imed. Some of the ultimate results, however, are 
now described so legibly, that he who runs may read. ‘They 
are seen in the injured condition of the churches, in the 
unparalleled number of calls for discipline, in the heresies 
which seek to supersede the truth, and have already hanish- 
d important articles from the Confessions of faith, and in the 
divisions by which many churches have been mourntully 
rent asunder, and nearly or quite annihilated. And now 
those for the most part, who, with a great show of devotion 
and success, led on this train of evils, are either so infected 
with the antecedents of perfectionism, as to be dreaded by 


intelligent Christians, or else stand fourth as its decided advo 
cates. 
This errour is in no respect a phil ssophical one. What 


ver modes of explanation or of defence may be adopted by 
Vor. I. 70 
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those who profess it, however readily they may call to their 
aid the principles of some philosophical system, and how- 
ever easily, from some points of apparent agreement, others 
may accede to their pretensions, it will still be clear to all 
who have seen its operations, that it has its origin in THE 
PRIDE OF SUPERIOUR LIGHT, AND UNUSUAL INTERCOURSE 
witH Gop. During several years, nothing has been more 
common than boasting, that this isan ack or LigHtT. Not 
a few individuals have flattered themselves with the persua- 
sion, that they had some uncommon and almost miraculous 
gift in understanding and applying the truth, and were per- 
sonally favoured above others, with the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Hence they were not inclined to adhere strict- 
ly to the doctrines of revealed religion. The truths, which 
have been held without wavering by the churches, and have 
been mighty through God to the pulling down of strong 
holds, were so misrepresented as to appear odious, and then 
held forth as the traditions of the elders. The distinction 
between natural and moral ability was rejected ; and the 
entire dependence of sinners on the sovereign mercy of God 
was overlooked. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
doctrine of dependence on the Holy Spirit was inculcated ; 
but at the same time an impression was made, that the di- 
vine will was very much at the disposal of men, and that a 
church can have a revival of religion, whenever it chooses 
and that nothing more than a concentration of human efforts 
is requisite to wield the arm of the Almighty, and cause him 
to take sinners out of the ranks of Satan and bring them 
into the liberty of the Gospel. Certain impressions on the 
minds of Christians were supposed to be made by the Spirit, 
as indications of the time for m iking these efforts. These 
impressions were elevated to an authority equal, at least, to 
the written word of God, and commonly were made the in 
terpreter of duty in every part of the process. It was often 
asserted by these individuals, that through the prayer of faith, 
the Spirit was given to lead them into all truth, and to bring 
to their remembrance all things whatsoever Christ had 
taught. Whenever any thing occurred which was not in 
accordance with the word of God. it was sufficient to say, 
“the Spirit moved me.” “TI felt so, therefore I did so.” This 
was the almost uniform detence of those, who, under the 
impression, that they were serving God, engaged in some 
works of supererogation, and in others which are positively 
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forbidden. If an individual oeubeanal some prominent 
article of faith, if he pronounced intelligent Christians to be 
hypocrites, or introduced females to pray in promiscuous as- 
semblies, he attributed it all to the increased light of the age, 
or to the guidance of the Spirit. ‘Thus the way was pre- 
pared for the introduction of the “New Dispensation.” 

The propriety of calling this dispensation a new one, is 
seriously doubted. Every ancienterrour, and every combi- 
nation of errours, which are called forth from the tomb, are 
found to have forgotten their original names and to deny 
their former existence, and to this general principle Perfec- 
tionism is not an exception. It is, however, readily conced- 
ed, that its disciples, previously to adopting it, may never 
have read its history, nor seen any declaration of its princi- 
ples. Itis a trait of human nature to err. Here men com- 
monly need no teacher. ‘The reason why the individuals in 
question have adopted this, rather than any other ancient 
heresy, is to be sought in the state of their own hearts, and 
f the religions communities in which they have been pre- 
pared to receive it. 

But however little its disciples may have suspected, that 
they were adopting the principles of an e xploded heresy, or 
however reluctant they may now be to acknowledge it, the 
fact cannot be concealed. that the New Dispensation is a re- 
surrection of Antinomianism. It is not to be expected, that 
the same general errour will always preserve in the same 
proportion the principles of which it iscomposed. In some 
periods one portion of its principles gains the ascendancy ; 
n others, a different portion predominates ; but all tend to the 
same results. ‘Thus Antinomianism in its simplest form is 
1 rejection of the moral law. with its various specifications 
and illustrations in the word of God. as the rule of life. 

suit a pry denial of the moral law does not constitute the 
whole of Antinomianism. ‘There are many indirect ways 
of arriving at the same result. The law may be superseded, 
ind its influence over the mind destroyed, while its obliga- 
tion is not denied. ‘This is effected by the adoption of impulses 
and immediate revelations as the guide of life, by the idea of 
a personal union with the Deity, or by such an exchange 
“communication,” as it has sometimes been called) of char- 
acter with Christ, that “we become as completely holy as 
he, and he as compl tely sinful as we.” Some of these par- 
ticulars are well known and anciently recognized forms of 
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Antinomianism, and there seems to be no reason why they 
should not all be regarded as specifications of the same gen- 
eral errour. 

Among those who have Sty led themselves Perfectionists, 


there does not appear to be an entire agreement, Some otf 


those in New-Eugiand do not prote ssedly adopt every par- 
ticular of their brethren in the west of New-York. Sut it 
should be distinctly remembered, that the former are yet in 
their minority. ‘The time was when those at the west 
maintained precisely the same views as are now held by the 
disciples of this dispensation at the east, and nothing but 
maturity is necessary to lead the latter, either to abandon 
their present positions, or to asseut to all those of their west- 
ern brethren. Even now it Is not dithcult to show, that in 
their general views there is an entire coincidence. 

[. The Perfectionists at the west do not regard the moral 
law as obligatory on believers. ‘They aflirm, that “ they 
have nothing to do, and have already entered into rest.” 

Those at the east say, “it is imagined, that the man to 
whom God in truth las given perfect holiness has done some 
creat thing. He has don noth ns. The oreat ac hieve ment 
of his will, which, be it remembered, the grace of God has 
secured, is the cessation from his own works, and the com- 
mencement ot an everlasting repost on the ere rey of the 
living God, as the basis and hope of his righteousne SS, He 
has simply died, and with his dy ng bre ith bequeathed his 
body, soul, and spirit to his Maker, ROLLING THE RESPON- 
SIBILITY OF HIS FUTURE AND ETERNAL OBEDIENC! 
UPON THE EVERLASTING ARM.” 

Il. ‘Those at the west profess to be personally united to 
Christ, or to the Holy Spirit. ‘The passage on which they 
build this part ol their system, is John 4: 2. “ Live ry spirit 


that confesseth that Christ is come in the flesh. is of God.” 


I I 
’ 


‘hey inte rpret thie phi ise, “ Christ is come in the flesh.” as 


den tinge “fis coming into their bodies. and he ing person- 
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ally united to them.” To believe this respecting himself 
and others “who are in the liberty,’ as they term it, consti- 
tutes a genuine Perfectionist. ‘To doubt it, is to expose the 
soul to perditi mn. In consequence of this opinion of their 
personal identity with Christ, they sometimes attempt to in- 
spire those around them with reverence, and boldly ask such 
as attempt to reason with them, “ How dare you speak thus 
to Christ 2” 

Those at the east set forth as an article of their faith, 
‘We believe that Christ has come in the flesh, that he dwells 
in and controls believers, and thus secures their perfect holi- 
ness.” * * *. * We believe, that every spirit, which 
confesseth not, that Jesus is come in the flesh, is not of God, 
but is Antichrist, whatever be its professions of faith and ho- 
liness : and that the man, who sees nothing but mysticism in 
such a confession, knows not Christ.” This article is taken 
from a confession, which was evidently designed to describe 


between the disciples of the new dis- 


the points of diflerence 
pensation and the members of the Christian church,—a 
confession which the Perfectionists professedly published 
“at the hazard of a fresh, and heavier imputation of arro- 
gance, than their name had yet incurred.” If this article 
mean only that Christ was once on the earth in the flesh, 
what more do these Perfectionists believe than others? And 
what necessity is there for this article, as a distinctive and 
| No other inte rpretation 
yf it. than that whi h dk clares it to teac h _ pe rsonal unton 


wzardous particular of their faith | 


vith Christ,” can be consistent with its design, as a distinct- 
ve feature of their views, and yet allow the requisite space 
for the existence of “ mysticism.” In this view there is a 
meaning in their caution, “beware how you treat Christ in 
is little ones.” ‘That our interpretation of this article coin 
des with the design of those who formed it, is evident from 
L passage in the works of the Rev. William Dell, of Cam- 
bridge, Eng. A. D. 1640, which has been re-published by 


them. on the same sheet with their declaration of things 
which they belie Ih th ‘ | issadvt \lr. Dell asserts on 
srounds pre viously st ted, “ wherefi re the true prophets do 


not only acknowledge, that Jesus Christ has come into his 
own flesh, but also into theirs, which by this means also is 
made his, and that Christ is in them of a truth and dwells 


n them.” 
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III. Those at the west declare themselves “to be perfect, 
to be as holy as God.” 

Those at the east say, “we verily believe, and unblush- 
ingly maintain, that we are free from sin.”* 

it is impossible for those who have carefully observed 
the preaching of some of the Western Evangelists, not to see 
a striking coincidence between their views and those of the 
Perfectionists, particularly in the early stages of their pro- 
gress. ‘Though the former rarely professed to be perfect, 
and when interrogated by intelligent men, often attempted to 


conceal their real opinions, no doubt exists, but several of 


them believed, and in some instances publicly inculcated, 
the doctrines of the Perfectionists.1 What the j then ven- 
tured occasionally to teach, some of them now boldly pro- 
fess, while others appear to hold a species of amphibious 
theology, seeking nourishment and protection, either in 
Arminianism or Antinomianism, as occasion may require. 
It would be manifestly unjust even to intimate, that all the 
Evangelists in the interior of this state, belong to the class 
here described. Some of them, unquestionably, are devout, 
orthodox, and prudent men. But it cannot be denied, that 
many who bear this name, have come to the sacred work 


with every inadequate preparations. No small proportion of 


them entirely neglected to discipline their minds by a course 
of study either in collegiate or theological institutions. It 


* This view of the eastern Perfectionists is derived chiefly fr ym a paper, pub- 
shed at New-Haven, Cor and ca PERFECTIONIS The Rev. Dr. Mur- 
lock, of New-Haven, regards their errour as distinctly Antinomian, and as find- 
n ts exact prototype inthe brethren and sisters of the free spirit n Germany 
and Bohemia, of t rteenth, { een fift th centuries. The Rev. 
Joseph Vaill of Portland, Maine, 1 ntly of Brimf Mass., whose church and 
society in th itter pla were so ser sly \ y Perfectionists, that more 
than thirty div s were drawn to these errours, has ven the follow- 
ng answers, to st Ss pr t to ft l it t sto which they relate 
1. The Moral Law So tar I can gather, they regard the Moral Law as done 
way 1 Christ; e. “they are! sed from o ition to obey the law 
2. Personal union with ¢ t They claim a personal union with Him.’’ 
3. Leadings of the Spirit J y claim to so led by! is to be beyond the 
poss vy of fall to any mis 1. Perfection They claim to be per- 
fect in Chr In this par ir Mr. Vaill represents them as h ng the 
valpable i sstency of professing t r V i their nghte sness irom 
Christ, and « it the same tim personally perfect. The same in- 

sis y is serv 

+ Published extracts from the M tes of the Cayuga Presbytery, August 7 
1833 


Circular of the Onondaga Presbytery to the Churches under their care, 
October 16, 1833 
Records of Oneida Presbytery Session at Utica, October 22, 183 
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seems to have been assumed by them and their particular 
friends, that piety cultivated by a limited amount of reading, 
and by a premature exercise of some ministerial preroga- 
lives, is the substance of the necessary qualifications for the 
sacred office. And hence men have been introduced to it, 
who were incompetent to discriminate between the first 
principles of truth and errour. ‘The adoption of erroneous 
principles was quickly followed by their legitimate results ; 
and now we have the aflecting spectacle of men once ad- 
mitted by ecclesiastical bodies to the ministry, so corrupted 
by errours, as either to be a terrour to the churches, or 
openly to renounce the doctrines and ordinances of the 
Gospel. Had these individuals been stationary, the evil 
would hive been of limited extent. But they were passing 
like a whirlwind through the churches, scattering, wherever 
they went, the seeds of errours, which are now springing up 
and bearing their poisonous fruit. These facts call loudly 
on ecclesiastical bodies to beware of introducing “a novice” 
into the ministry, “lest being lifted up with pride, he fall 
into the condemnation of the devil.” 

The more fully to expose the nature of this errour, it is 
necessary to say, that soon after an individual has professed 
to be perfect, he, like others, is found to be guilty of some 
sin. ‘This commonly, though not uniformly nor exclu 
sively, relates to the Sabbath. When asked to show the 
consistency of his conduct with his professions, he will deny 
the moral obligation ot the Sabbath, and declare it to be 


7 


founded only in expediency. But finding it difficult to sus- 


+ 


tain this point alone, and perceiving himself to be sorely 
pressed with difficulties respecting the disagreement of his 
conduct with other parts of the law, he sees that he must 
abandon either his pretence of perfection, or the moral law 
as a rule of life. The law is therefore declared to be sus 
pre nded by the Gospel, and IS Linthe diately reject d. Instead 
now of professing to be occasionally led by the Spirit as 
before, he regards himself as being continually under his 
cuidance. 

Now in regard to the portion of the new dispensation, 
which relates to the moral law, it evidently makes no difler- 
ence in the result, whether on the one hand we believe the 
law to be suspended by the Gospel, or on the other, “ roll the 
responsibility of our obedience on our Maker.” ‘The neces 
sary inference in either case is, that we are not under obli- 
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gation to obey the law. ‘That such views of this subject 
cannot be agreeable to truth is evident from the fact, that 
the law is founded in the character of God, and in the rela- 
tions which intellectual and moral beings sustain to him. 
and to each other. ‘This character is immutable, and these 


relations are destined to exist unimpaired till the end of 


time, and for the most part to be commensurate with eternal 
duration. ‘The law founded in this character and these re 
lations must, therefore, be of corresponding continuance. 
The Saviour himself recognized the law, and declared it to 
be of perpetual obligation. “Think not that I am come to 
de stroy the law or the prophe ts, lam come not to destroy. 
but to fulfil; for verily | say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or tittle shall not pass from the law till all be 
fulfilled.” ‘The phrase, “ till all be fulfilled,” is synonymous 
with “ till heaven and earth pass,” and means, that the ma- 
terial universe shall sooner be destroyed, than the smallest 
particular of the law be revoked. No passage can be found 
in the New ‘Testament, which requires, or permits, the viola 
tion of a single precept of the law. 

It is readily conceded, that the term Jaz is used in va 
rious senses. It denotes the rules of life contained in the 
moral law, the penalty of the law, the ceremonial law, and 
the judicial law of the Israelites. ‘To specify all the in- 
stances in which it is used in either of these senses. and 
perhaps others, would exceed the just limits of this article. 
Instead, therefore, of attempting to draw any conclusion from 
the use of this term, it is sufficient to say, that there is no 
passage in the four Gospels, the Epistles, or the Apocalypse, 
which requires or permits us to have any other God betore 
Jehovah, to worship a graven image, to take the name of 
Ged in vain. to labour seven davs in the week, to dishonour 
father or mother, to kill, to commit adultery, to steal, to bear 
false witness, or to covet. Instead of this, a careful investi 
gation will show, that every precept of the moral law has 
been repeated by Christ and his apostles, and incorporated 


with the Gospel. Nor was it the desicn of the sutlering and 
death of Christ to destroy the law, or in the least di cree to 
diminish its claims on those who believe. Nor does th 
Holy Spirit, in renewing the hearts of men, either abolish the 
law.or release them from oblization to obey it. “'The earnal 
mind is not subject to the law, neither indeed can be.” ‘This 


is the grand reason why it needs to be renewed. The re 
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ceneration of man, therefore, consists. not in removing the 
claims of the law, but in destroying the enmity of the heart 
cainst the law, and bringing it into cordial submission to 
t This new state of the heart is figuratively 
described in the passage, “1 will put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts, and I will be their 

’ Every man who uses 
to be used, 


its commands. 


God, and they shall be my people. 
his understanding, as the Holy Spirit requires it 
u the interpretation of Scripture, must perceive this passage 
to teach, not that their hearts shall “ roll the responsibility of 
their future and eternal obedience on the everlasting arm. 
This ts the very evil which 
Jehovah had said, “O that there w 
that they would fear me and keep 
lways, that it might be well with the 


it 1s desiened to preve nt. Kor 
re such an heart in them 


all my commandments 


| 
t m.” He will perceive 

t to teach, not that God will set up a new standard of duty 
that He will bring the propensities, 
feelings, desires, and volitions within them, to a cordial 
as recorded without them in the 
subject is confirmed by the 


n their hearts, but 


igreement with the law. 
Scriptures. "This view of the 
fact, that we are required in all moral respects to follow the 
example of Christ, whose life was an unbroken course of 
obedience to this law. In view of these considerations it is 
impossible not to see. and for ever 
will be, oblig itory on the « 

But denial of the moral law does not con 
f Antinomianism. Many, who recoil with horrour from the 
leclaration, that the law is no longer binding on believers, are 
nelined to regard their own impulses as indications of 
‘These impulses they believe to be produced by 


e the cuide of particular 


that the moral law now 1s, 
‘hildren of God. 
stitute the whole 


( 


i 


their duty. 
the Holy Spirit, and designed to | 

ictions and sometimes of the course of their lives. Instead 
therefore of searching for some intelligent view of their 


duty in the divine law, and its s; lustra 


ecifications and il 
their views are derived 


tions, instead of inquiring whe i 
trom the written word of God. and coincide. not with some 
litary passage, but with 


fanciful interpretation of a soli 

, s riorews, the general drift of the Scriptures, they look 

for direction to nothing beyond their own impres: 
lictate, they readily take 


od 
1tAoy.ay 
rons, 


Whatever course these seem to dictate 
Now what can be more provoking to the Almighty, than i 
turning from the perfect rules of his word to our own blind 
> Even if the subject of tl 

71 


impulses as our zuide 


Vou. I 
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pulses believe them to be from God, he ought to consider, 
whether this very belief in them can be honourable to Infinite 
Wisdom? He oughtto ask himself, if it do not imply, that 
Jehovah has failed in his attempt to give mankind adequate 
rules of life, that he has now discovered those rules to be 
imperfect which he once declared to be perfect, and that he 
is at last compelled to remedy by immediate revelations the 
defects of a system of laws, which he was formerly incom 
petent to complete ? 

Nor is the admission of impulses, as a rule of action 
more safe to ourselves than honourable to Jehovah. The 
law professes to extend its dominion over the whole internal 
as well as external man. Our impulses, feelings, thoughts, 
and volitions, equally with our actions, need its guidance 
and restraints. Hence it is evidently as hazardous to do 
any thing as a duty, because our feelings require it to be 
done, as it would be to do it, because we had done it before 
It isto reject the inspired rule of life, and to elevate our own 
blind and corrupt hearts, which above all things need to be 
ruled, to an unrestrained control over us. It is in eflect to 
remove the hindrances of our depravity, and to open chan 
nels through which it may flow forth under the sacred name 
of devotion. President Edwards was seriously alarmed at 
the appearance of this errour in his own times, and clearly 
pointed out its results. “ By such a notion the Devil has a 
great door open for him, and if once this opinion should 
come to be fully yielded to, and established, in the Church 
of God, Satan would have opportunity thereby to set up 
himself as the guide and oracle of God’s people, and to 
have his word regarded as their infallible rule to lead them 
where he would, and to set up what he pleased, and soon to 
bring the Bible into hnegiect and conte mipt. Late experience 
in some instances has shown, that the tendency of this notion 
is to cause persons to esteem the Bible as in a great measure 
useless.”* 

It is impossible to read some portions oi the Orations ol 
the Rev. Edward Irving, without perceiving the war which 
impulses were then beginning to carry on in his soul! 
against intellectual views of Christian doctrine and duty 
however plainly revealed in the word of God This contro 


* Thoughts on the Revival, p. 19 
t For the oracles of God Four orations by Rev. Edward Irving, M. A 
Minister of the Caledonian Church, London Philadelphia edition, pp. 20, 21 
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versy of his feelings and “heaven-ward fervours” with 
catechisms,” and “ what is orthodox and evangelical,” has 
transformed the Caledonian Church in London into a Babel, 
and the Rev. Mr. Irving into a madman, uttering, under the 
pretence of “tongues,” what neither himself nor his hearers 
understand. But were this unfounded pretension, which 
has commonly been set up by the dise iple s of the new Dis- 
pensation antecedently to the adoption of their most promi- 
nent errours, restricted to certain limits, the evil would be 
comparatively trifling. But it knows no restraint. There 
is not an errour in doctrine, which impulses will not sus- 
tain. ‘There is not an irregularity, or a sin, for which they 
will not plead. Numerous facts, some of which are of a 
most melancholy character, even amongst those who claim 
to be perfect, can be cited as illustrations of this truth. 
Another way in which the obligation of the law is im- 
paired, and its influence over the minds of men destroyed, 
onsists in the persuasion, that they receive immediate rev- 
dations from God. 1 have never k nown, nor heard, of a 
disciple of the “ New Dispensation,” who did not profess 
either to receive immediate revelations, or to be personally 
united to the Deity. In the latter case, though there evi- 
dently can be no need of such revelations, they are frequently 
claimed It is readily conceded on the part of these religion- 
ists, that the law is the rule of life for the impenitent, but 
the Spirit only for the perfect. Hence they claim to receive 
revelations, and to regard their own sayings and epistles, as 
4 equal authority with those of the apostles. ‘They even 


| 
I 


declare, that the apostolic writings pertain only to their own 
times, and are now superseded by modern revelations. In 
proof of their own inspiration, they cite Romans 8: 14, 
Kor as many as are = by the Spirit of God, they are the 
ms of God.” Now if the phrase, “led by the Spirit of God,” 
here mean fo receive re sckaiieae from God, then all who 
have received such revelations are the “children of God.” 
(ain. who slew his brother: Abimilek, king of Gerar; 
Baalam, who taught Israel to sin: Saul, whom the Lord 
rejected ; and many, who at the last day shall say, “ Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name ?” and to whom 


he shall reply, “I Never KNeEw you, depart from me ye 
workers of iniquity ;’—all these, according to this interpreta 
tion, are the children of God, and shall ultimately be saved. 
But to be “led by the Spirit,” is a widely different thing 


jrom recelvin niormation immediately fi mi God respecting 
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our own duty, or that of others. ‘The latter relates only to 
the understanding, the former to the heart. In the recep 
tion of knowledge by immediate revelation, it is exceedingly 
difficult to see any thing, which tends to constitute the sub 
ject of ita child of God, above what is seen in the acqui- 

e by reading, hearing, or any other process. 
‘lhe leading of the Spirit, which is peculiar to the children 
of God, is entirely different in its nature from any operation 


sition of knowled: 
t 


in which the children of this world participate. It consists 
not in giviug new rules of duty, but in graciously inciting 
and moving His children to obey those which are already 
civen. "hey, who are thus led. are indeed the children 
ot God, while those. whose understandings merely are en- 
lightened, may be alienated from Him by wicked works. 
Even if it be coneeded then, that men now receive such 


revelations, it does not thence follow, that they are Chris 
tiaus. st this cannot be conceded. When our Lord as- 


cended on high, he told his disciples, “The Comforter, whom 
the Father will send in my name, shall teach you all 


things, and brine all things to your remembrance whatsoever 
Ihave taught you.”* This passage cannot be proved to 
extend to Christians in any age subsequent to that of the 
apostles. ‘he circumstances in which it was spoken, 
clearly involve the idea, that it was limited to them. A |] 


religious truths, then, were revealed to the apostles, and all 
those which had been taueht by the Saviour, were brought 
to their remembrance. ‘These truths were recorded by them 
under the infallible direction of the Hely Spirit, for the in 
struction of all coming generations, thus superseding the 
necessity of future revelations. By the same authority the 
Scriptures are declared to be “given by inspiration of God, 


and profitabl 


» for doctrine, for reprool, lor correction, for 1n 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
| 


¢ 


fect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work.” And at 
the close of the last book which the Holy Spirit indited, a 
heavy wo is pronounced against the man, who shall dare to 
add any thins to it, or take any thing from it. Wherever in 
the work of bringing mei out of Satan’s kingdom and pre 
paring them for eternal glory, it is necessary that they be 
instructed, the Spirit is not represented as revealing new 
truths, but simply as using those which are recorded in the 
Scriptures. Even the Saviour prayed for his disciples and 
for all, who through their word should believe on his name. 
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“Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth.” In 
none of the operations of grace are new revelations neces- 
sary, and hence there is no reason to believe, that any are 
communicated. Indeed the Scriptures explicitly affirm, that 
faith, hope, and charity, shall be permanent in the church, 
and they as explicitly declare, “ Whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail, whether there shall be tongues, they shall 
cease, whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away.” 
‘That the apostle is here speaking ot miraculous knowledge, 
or inspiration, is evident from the circumstance, that in the 
context he classes it with other supernatural gifts, of which he 
declares in this place, “they shall cease.”* Nor can it be sup- 
posed to relate to knowledge acquired in the usual manner, 
without being contrary to the whole current of Scripture 
and experience. 

Another feature of this errour is found in the idea of a 
personal union with the Almighty. Sometimes the Perfec- 
tionists declare, that God is in them; at other times they 
claim that Christ, or the Holy Spirit, ts in them. Several of 
this sect, on being interrogated before many witnesses as to 
the meaning of their language, unhesitatingly affirmed, that 
it implies something more than the operations of the Holy 
Spirit in producing faith, love, humility and other Christian 
graces. Each of them affirmed, “I ama part of God.” In 
consequence of this supposed identification with God, they 
claim the possession of his natural and moral perfections, 
and sometimes call themselves by the name of the Creator 
and Redeemer. These opinions have been openly professed 
in the western part of New-York by the disciples of the 
new dispensation. Nor is it possible that those in New- 
England who cherish the errour of personal union with the 
Godhead, should not hasten, in a vast proportion of instan- 
ces, to the same results, 

Now that in respect to his essential presence, Jehovah is 
around and within every human being, whether saint or 
sinner, is a truth which we cordially believe. Nor can we 
reject it, without rejecting also, the doctrine of the divine 
omnipresence. But we also unhesitatingly declare, that 
though in this respect equally present with all mankind, God 
does that in some individuals, which he omits to do in others. 
He regenerates them, gives them faith, repentance, love, hu 
mility, and every other Christian grace. The good work, 


* See Romans 13: 1, 2. 
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which he thus begins, he will perform till the day of Jesus 
Christ. Itis in reference to these saving operations on the 
hearts of those, who shall be the heirs of eternal life, that 
God is said to be in his people. This work of renewing and 
sanctifying his saints, is illustrated by the expression “ to 
dwell in them.’ As a human being must always be present, 
where he personally performs any labour, so the Almighty, 
though always present, kindly represents his work in the 
soul, by a fact thus familiar to the children of men, and, 
when properly understood, full of interesting instruction 
and consolation. While, then, we gratefully acknowledge, 
that in this sense God dwells in his people, it is impossible to 
look without horrour on the profession of their personal 
union with him. ‘The only being described in the Scriptures 
as sustaining such a relation to Jehovah, is the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. He possessed all the faculties of man, and all 
the perfections of God. Hence he exercised the prerogatives 
of the Almighty, and received the homage of many around 
him, while he that sitteth in the heavens proclaimed, “let 
all the angels of God worship him.” Now if it had been 
the design of Jehovah to unite himself to any other being, 
as he was united to Christ, he would undoubtedly have 
specified the individuals with whom this union should be 
formed. In sending them into the world, he would not have 
subjected them to the necessity of bearing witness of them 

selves. Angels would have announced their arrival. The 
voice of God from the clouds would have proclaimed, “ these 
are my beloved sons, hear ye them.” Miracles would have 
borne testimony of their union with the Godhead. The 
saints would have been seen bowing in adoration § beforé 

them, and the angels would have hastened to do them ho 

mage. Whenever all these things shall conspire to testify 
the personal union of any mortal to the Almighty, then shall 
we believe his professions, and hold ourselves ready to wor 

ship him. ‘Till that time, it will be impossible to hear an 

individual set forth a claim to the name or pertections of 
God, without feeling that he is guilty of blasphemy. 

The next and only remaining feature of Antinomianism, 
of which it is necessary here to speak, is an exchange (“com 
mutation,’ as it has sometimes been denominated.) of char 
acter with Christ. This doctrine has been held by men 
who seem not to have rushed into all the extremes of mod- 
ern times ; and yet, [have found no instance in which it has 
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not evidently undermined the obligation of the moral law. 
The Rev. Tobias Crisp, D. D., born at London, A. D. 1600, is 
probably the least exceptionable of them all. ‘The first 
edition of his sermons, published A. D. 1646, exposed him 
most seriously to the charge of Antinomianism. Witha 
view to correct this impression, several of the Doctor’s man 
uscript sermons were, after his death, brought forth and pub- 
lished in the subsequent editions. In one of these he treats 
of “the use of the law ;’ and aflirms “that in respect of 
the rules of righteousness, or matter of obedience, we are 
under the law still.” But in the same section of his sermon 
he also teaches the primary errour of Antinomianism. 
“The rigour also hath Christ taken from the law, insomuch 
as weak pe rformance s, if so be they be sincere. are accepted 
in him the Beloved.”* In this single point lies the grand 
secret of the errour, and on the same hinge hangs the whole 
doctrine of Wesleyan Perfection. ‘The admission, that 
through the mediation of Christ an abatement is made in 
the demands of the law, opens the door for the entrance of 
a train of errours. ‘Though in many parts of the discourse 
now cited, Dr. Crisp appears to contend for the law as the 
rule of life, the tenour and the nec« ssary eflect of his works are 
deplorable. And here we cannot pass in silence over the 
system of this class of errourists. Far be it from us to place 
them on the same level with the disciples of the New Dis 
pensation. Some of them, indeed, believed in immediate 
revelations. Even Dr. Crisp publicly maintained and de- 
fended this opinion in respect to our justification.t The 
Rev. John Saltmarsh, of the same age, and an apostle of the 
same errour, professed to receive communications from 
above, both concerning his own aflairs and those of the na 
tion.t With these were joined the Rev. John Eaton, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Richardson and "Town. ‘They taught, that 
the elect were justified before the creation of the world; 
that faith in Christ only discloses to the view of the elect, 
this justification, which existed prev iously to their faith. and 
Dr. Crisp declares, that the sinner “ is justified before he 
believes, then he believes, that he is justified. ‘They taught 


* Complete works of Tobias Crisp, D. D. Fourth edition, London, Vol. II. 
», 631 
p. 
t See Crisp’s Works, Vol. II. Sermon 30, p. 140 


t Brooks’ Lives of the Puritans, Vol. III. p. 72 
§Cr 8} s Works Vol. I Pp 144. 
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‘that God sees no sin in believers, whatever sins they com- 
mit,” “that Christ himself is not so completely righteous, 
but we are as righteous as he was, nor we so completely 
sinful, but he became, “being made sin,” as completely 
sinful as we.* With them internal qualifications, as sancti- 
fication, had little or no weight in oe the question 
of their justification. They did not think it allowable for 
Christians even to inquire whether they beli¢ te To doubt 
their own faith, was to doubt Christ. Some of them, indeed, 
declared faith, repentance and obedience not to be conditions 
of salvation on our part, but that Christ repented, believed, 
and obeyed for us.”"} This was indeed an “entrance into 
rest,” and “the commencement of an everlasting repose on 
the energy of the living God, as the basis and hope of right 
eousness.” Against these, many powerful writers contended, 
among whom was the godly F'lavel. It ought however to be 
remembered, that these Antinomians, who seem, like most 
others, to have repelled the name, made no pretensions to 
personal perfection. In this respect, they thought as humbly 
of themselves as of others. ‘They supposed themselves to 
be holy only in consequence of a transfer of their sins to 
Christ, and of his holiness to them. 

Though each of these branches of Antinomianism ought 
to be regarded as a sad errour, truth requires us to admit, 
that they are not equally dangerous. No other system of 
this class is less hazardous than that which was pub lished 
by Dr. Crisp and his associates. This, however, has been 
adopted only by here and there an individual in our time. 
Those who claim to be perfect, almost unanimously receive 
the far more appalling and dangerous doctrine, first, that 
impulse> or immediate revelations, are the guide of life ; and 
next, that a personal union exists between them and the 
Saviour, who has now appeared the second time in them. 
without sin unto salvation, and is so identified with them as 
to be responsible for whatever they think, feel, or do. This 
is the grossest form of Antinomianism, and approaches very 
near the borders of Pantheism. 

But while the disciples of the new dispensation almost 
universally adopt this glaring feature of the general errour, 
it cannot be concealed, that they occasionally assert princi 


* See Crisp’s Works Vol. | | 136 


t See A Brief Account of the Rise and Growth of Antinomianism, by Re’ 
John Flavel. 
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ples which belong to a very different system. Ability to 
do the whole will of God, independe ntly of his gracious 
aid, is a theory which seems, according to some of their re- 
presentations, to be the corner-stone of their edifice. Next 
to this is the opinion, that all sin lies in the will, and last, 
that by a “ fixedness of purpose man is able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil. and to answer the end of his being.” 
But where is the need of these things in such a system as 
theirs? What demand is there for this ability in those to 
whom an Almighty Saviour is p rsonally united? What 
all for a ‘ fixed purpose’ can there be, in those who “ roll 
the responsibility of their future and eternal obedience on an 
everlasting arm?!” Is it possible for them to form any other 
purpose, than to exclude from their minds every feeling of 
ybligation to obey either the moral, or the positive statutes 
t the Most High? we confess ourselves utterly unable to 
see the use of this “ability” and “ fixedness of purpose,” In 
those who feel no obligation to “ work out their own salva 
tion with fear and trembling!” who, according to their 
own professions, have received perfect holiness, and yet, in 
I ect to obedience, have done nothing and are responsible 
for nothing ! 

Some who appear to be leaders in this dispensation, 


oes 


declare those views, which have just been stated respecting 
“ability,” “the will,” and “ fixedness ot purpose,” to be prin 

ples of New-England divinity. But this divinity was 
not so learned, either by us or by the church of God. The 

‘of the term “ will,” in New-England theology, is evi 
lently misunderstood by these inspired metaphysicians 
They manifestly suppose this faculty to be disjoined from 
the affections or the heart, and to be strictly synonymous 
ith “ purpose,” or volition: and hence they aflirm, that 
ya “fixedness of purpose,’ man is able “ to answer thi 
id of his being.” Now if the term “will” be restricted in 
{s application to what are commonly called “the determi 
nations of the will.” then according to all the views which 
ire recognized as New-England theology, this faculty is en 
tirely subject to the heart. That “the will is as the greatest 


ipparent good,” has always been a distinguishing doctrine 
of the New-England school. Whatever accords with the 
tate of the heart wil! alwavs be felt to be the greatest good 
Consequently, while the affections exercise an almost un 
limited control over the purposes, or volitions, the latter 


Vou. I. 72 
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have little, or no direct influence over the former. The 
application to an unregenerate heart of a mere purpose to 
serve the Lord, is as inadequate to secure this end as a 
straw to stop the falling of the Niagara. 

At first view, therefore, the system of the Perfectionists 
seems to make no provision for the existence and influence 
of that part of a human being, denominated the heart, and 
it seems to be exposed to the charge of maintaining a self- 
determining power of the will. But there is one considera- 
tion which relieves them of the difficulty. ‘The “ Gordian 
knot” of their system is easily untied. What others call 
the human heart, they call God. Instead of supposing, on 
the one hand, their purposes to be the result of the agree 
able, or disagreeable feelings, which are excited by the 
presentation of an object to the mind’s view, or on the 
other, of believing in the self-determining power of the will; 
they attribute them to the Almighty. ‘This is the precise 
point of PERSONAL UNION, and hence they declare, that 
Christ has come into their flesh, dwells in and controls 
them, and secures their periect holiness. ‘This is the grand 
source of their subsequent errours. What Christians re 
gard as the dictates of their own hearts, and therefore care- 
fully scrutinize by the law and the t stimony ; Perfectionists 
believe to be the movements of the Christ within them, 
flowing forth according to his directions. Hence they 
are so confident of their perfection, that no arguments nor 
written revelations make them suspect their own errour. 
The highest standard, whatever other one they profess to 
have, of moral purity, is the feelings of the imagined Christ 
within them. "This has been shown to be, the human 
heart, and from this, in company with other “ evil thoughts,” 
proceeds that of their own perfection. 

This opinion of their own character is universal. Ina 
few individuals it seems to be only a belief, that the charac 
ter of Christ is imputed to them. ‘They declare themselves 
to be utterly unworthy on the ground of their own works, 
but perfect through the righteousness of Christ. Against 
such a view of their characters, it is not desirable to contend ; 
especially if it be separated in their minds from th opinion, 
that they are not under the law as a rule of life But this 
particular view is exceedingly rare. lor the most part, 

} | 


they profess, not only to be justified through the obedience 


and death of Christ, but also to be pei sonally pe rfect, to 
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heas holy as God. 'The declaration of their own perfection, 
commonly precedes the renunciation of the moral law. 
Indeed the latter seems to be done, only to remove a stand- 
ing refutation of their claim to holiness. As soon as the 
law is rejected, they perceive their need of some standard of 
duty, and immediately profess to be “led by the Spirit.” 
‘The way is now open for claiming a personal union with 
Deity. ‘This in most instances is soon done. These opin- 
ions respecting the law, and the union of saints with God, 
we have already shown to be groundless. Every concla- 
sion respecting their holiness, sustained by these premises, 
is therefore to be utterly abandoned, and the question, like 
ull others, which pertain to salvation, is to be settled by an 
appeal to the Scriptures, ‘ 
The doctrine, that any individuals are perfectly holy, is 
not sustained by the oracles of God. They affirm “ there is 


no man that sinneth not." “If I justify myself, my own 
mouth shall condemn me; if | say I am perfect, it shal! also 
prove me perverse.”t “'There is not a just man upon earth, 
that doeth good and sinneth not.”t “There is none good 
but one, that is God.” “If we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.”|!| Such testi- 


monies as these from inspired prophets and from the Son of 
God, are sufficient to put at rest, with all teachable minds, 
the point in discussion. Nor are direct assertions of the 
imperfection of every human being the only weapon, which 
God has provided tor the defence of this position. Every 
exhortation to “ grow in grace,” or to “ add to our faith virtue, 
ind to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, 
ind to temmerance patience, and to patience godliness, and 
to godliness brotherly kindness and charity,” is decidedly 
hostile to such pretensions. No individuals have received 
more explicit testimonials of disapprobation from God, 
than they who profess to excel others in holiness. In 
the time of Isaiah there were men, who said, “Stand by 
thyself, come not near to me, for Lam holier than thou.” Of 
these Jehovah said, “ they are a smoke in my nose, a fire that 
burneth all the day.” 'The Pharisee, also, stood and thanked 
God, that he was not as other men, and especially as a 
publican, whom he saw smiting on his breast, and saying, 
“God he merciful to me a sinner ;” and yet the latter went 
*1 Kings 8: 46 t Job 9: 20 t Eccl. 7: 20. 
§ Matth. 19: 17 1 John 1:8. 
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down to his house justified rather than the other. In reply, 
it may be suggested, that after all, these were sinful men. 
This we do not doubt; nor do we see any reason to doubt, 
that they, as sincerely as any in our times, believed them- 
selves to be holy. “'The Lord seeth not as man seeth,” 
and he scrutinized their hearts, and laid before the world 
the result of his examination ; and were he now to expose 
the moral state of those, who claim to be perfect, there are 
grounds to fear that the development would be equally 
appalling. 

This view of their own perfection is at variance with 
the experience of the saints in all ages. It is impossible to 
read very tar in the history of almost any saint, from Noah 
to the last spirit which has gone from earth to heaven, 
without finding them to be imperfect. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses and Aaron, are described by the finger of God, as 
having been guilty of serious transgressions; and are Per- 
fectionists better than they? David, Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Daniel, confessed their vileness in the sight of God, 
and mournfully bewailed their iniquities ; and are Perfection- 
ists better than they? John, and James, and Paul, in differ- 
ent ways, acknowledged themselves to be transgressors, and 
Peter went out and wept bitterly ; and are Perfectionists better 
than they! No, in no wise; for we have before shown, that 
“there is not a just man upon the earth that doeth good and 
sinneth not.” But here we are accused of holding forth for 
imitation the example of sinful men, and thus hindering 
the progress of holiness. ‘T’o this it is only necessary to say, 
that no instance can be found in which Christians have 
been exhorted to imitate the sins of the ancient saints. 
Stull we unhesitatingly hold forth, as patterns for the people 
of God, their mourntul acknowledgments of their trans- 
gressions, their penitential confessions, and their earnest 
supplications for pardon. These we unequivocally pro- 
nounce to be quite as necessary for any disciple of the new 
dispensation, as for Noah, Daniel, or Job. 

It is asked, why we are not content with recommending 
the example of our Saviour alone? We reply, that as a 
complete illustration of the moral law, we hold it forth for the 
admiration of all the descendants of Adam, and call loudly 
on them implicitly to imitate it. But as transgressors, there 
are portions of our duty, which the example of Christ does 
notillustrate. “He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and sepa- 
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rate from sinners.” As he never sinned, he could not con- 
less sin, nor repent of it, nor be humble on account of it, nor 
seek forgiveness in prayer, nor rely on the merits of another 
for justification, nor plead for his own sanctification. Hence, 
if God has given examples of these duties, they are of ne- 
cessity derived from those who have sinned, and have also 
confessed their sins, repented, relied on the blood of Christ 
for salvation, and earnestly sought the sanctifying opera- 
tions of the Divine Spirit. Such instances are recorded in 
the word of God for our instruction, and we are there com- 
manded to be followers of those who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises. In this light the examples 
of the ancient saints are of incalculable importance to all 
who desire to be saved. Their thorough acquaintance with 
the various exposures even of renewed hearts to sin, their 
deep contrition, their humble confessions, and their strong 
faith, have been sought for and carefully copied by Chris- 
tians of every generation: nor will they ever be neglected 
by such as appreciate the qualifications which are accepta- 
ble to God. Instead of casting out of their minds these 
noble characters, of which the Holy Spirit has informed us, 
that the world was not worthy. instead of impeaching the 
whole cloud of witnesses, whom the Almighty has sum- 
moned to bear witness, respecting their duty ; Christians 
will joyfully receive the testimony of their lives, and humbly 
valk in their steps. The man who is not prepared to 
understand their practical value, is a stranger to the Spirit 
of the Gospel. And he who rejects them, 1s not far from 
the border of infidelity. 

The belief in one’s own perfection is at variance with a 
correct and spiritual understanding of the divine law. — Itis 
indeed possible to form some general, and, as far as they go, 
tolerably accurate views of this law, while the mind is 
srossly ignorant concerning its extent. God has informed 
us that it is exceedingly broad, and its exposition by the 
Saviour shows, that there is no thought, feeling, purpose, or 
act, over which it does not claim the control. Were this 
holy system of rules for the regulation of the souls and 
bodies of men spiritually understood, and thoroughly applied 
to themselves, by the individuals under consideration, they 
would not dare to call themselves pertect. ‘They would dis- 
cover in their thoughts, feelings, imaginations, and actions, 
sO many deviations from it, as to alarm them, and make 
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them individually pray, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Even now, if they understood this single principle, “'Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me,” they would tremble to 
maintain the profession of a personal union with the Majesty 
of heaven and earth. ‘They would recoil with horrour trom 
the thought of claiming to be sharers with the Almighty in 
his natural, or moral perfections. It would appear to them 
to be the most shocking blasphemy. ‘They would deem it 
sufficient condescension in God. to renew and restore to his 
favour those, who had so provokingly departed from him ; 
nor could they think it possible, that he would elevate such 


worthless beings toa participation in the esse ntial glories of 


the Godhead They would readily adopt the reverent ex- 
pressions, which he has prepared for his own worship, and 
cordially say, “There is none like unto thee, O Lord.” 
“'Thou art great, and thy name is great in might.”. “ Who 
would not tear thee, O king of nations, for unto thee it ap 
pertaineth ; forasmuch as among all the wise men of the 
nations, and in all their kingdoms, there is none like thee.’ 
“Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name, for 
thou only art holy. \ correct view either of that part of 
the law which defines our duties to God, or of the adorable 
character, in which it is founded, would immediately anni- 
hilate every suspicion of their own perfection, and make them 
perceive themselves to be wretched and miserable and poor 
and blind and naked. It is ignorance of the holiness of the 
Almighty, of the nature and extent of his law, or a practical 
rejection of its claims, that prepares them to retain the opin 
jon, that they are perfect. ‘This is as tenable respecting the 
portions of the law which relate to men, as to God. A 
clear view of their duties to mankind would instantly con- 
vince them, that they are amazingly deficient, and instead of 
leaving them to congratulate themselves with dreams of 
their holiness, would fill them with shame, and call forth 
expressions of mortification. 

‘The profession of personal perfection is also at variance 
with the views of the saints at the last day. When the Son 
of Man shall come, in the glory of his Father, and all the 
holy angels with him, and shall sit upon the throne of his 
glory, and shall place the righteous on his right hand, 
and say unto them, “Come. ye blessed of my Father. in 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world,” and shall specify the transactions which a 
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regard for him has led them to perform; they will be utterly 
unconscious of having done them, and will inquire with 
amazement, “ When saw we thee hungry, and fed thee, or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stran- 
ger, and took thee in, or naked, and clothed thee, or sick, 
or in prison, and came unto thee?” Nothing can be more 
inconsistent with such language, than the idea of their own 
perfection. Wherever else this opinion may exist, it will 
never be found among those at the right hand of Christ. 
Having now stated and examined the three primary 
errours of which this heresy is composed, it is desirable 
also to specify their results. Of these, the first is common- 
ly the abandonment of prayer in the family, of instruction 
in the Sabbath school, and the patronage of every benevo- 
lent society. Social and public prayer 1s then denounced 


is entirely unnecessary. ‘The closet is forsaken, under the 
pretence sometimes, that they “ need nothing,” and at others, 
that they “ pray all the time.” ‘The Lord’s prayer is rejected, 
because the passage “iorgive us our trespasses,” is plainly 
inapplicable to those who are free from sin. The Sabbath 


is regarded as the other days of the week, and in same in- 
stances 1s wantonly profaned. In a short time Baptism is 
declared to be no longer necessary, and the Lord’s Supper is 
abandoned. As a reason for refusing the memorials of 
Christ’s body, they allege that the observance of this ordi- 


nance is limited, by the expression “till | come ;” and declare 
it now to be superseded by his arrival in their flesh. This 
s denominated “ his second coming.” 

It would here be paintully instructive to draw a parallel 
between the disciples of the new dispensation, and thos 
who at different times since the apostolic age have protessed 
that “Christ had made his second appearance in them ;” 
but it is sufficient to say, that the characters of the latter 
have proved them to be either miserable fanatics,or abandoned 
impostors. ‘The theory which those of our day attempted 
first to sustain, declares, that on the day of Pentecost, Christ 
appeared the second time in our world, entered into the flesh 
of his people, and then superseded the ordinances of the 
Gospel. But finding at length, that the Lord’s Supper was 
administered by the apostles after the day ot Pentecost, they 
concluded, that Christ did not come during their lives. The 
period of his second arrival was next determined to be near 
the time when they suppose the last book of the inspired 
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volume to have been completed. ‘To sustain this opinion, 
they compel those passages, which relate to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the death of the beloved disciple, and some 
other external events, to bear false witness respecting the 
Messiah, by speaking what the Holy Spirit never intended 
them to mean. ‘The predictions of his providential ( com- 
ings,”) dispensations in these respects, are declared to be ful 
filled by his second arrival,—his coming into the flesh of his 
saints. thus superseding all the ordinances which he es 
tablished during his incarnation. As, according to their 
views, his second arrival occurred at the moment when the 
Jewish dispensation ceased; and as the whole of the new 
‘Testament, as well as the old, was given under this dispensa- 
tion, they unquestionably believe, that this “second coming” 
cannot be disproved by the Scriptures, Like those who 
relate miracles performed in circumstances, which execlud 
ing undoubtedly SUppose the event to be located in a region 
and at atime, from which nothing can be drawn to east sus 
picion on their assertions. But, unhappily for this theory 
the Scriptures explicitly define the manner in which the 
Saviour shall come a second time to the earth. In_ his last 
interview with his disciples, as he was talking with them 
and they were listening’ to his cracious words, he was taken 


the possibility of investigation, the discoverers of this com 


up, and a cloud received him out of their sight. “And while 


they looked steadfastly toward heaven as he went up, behold 


two men stood by them in white apparel, which also said. ve 
men of Galilee, why stand ye FaZiNG up Into heaven ! This 
same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so 
Comme til likce Mianier as VA Se¢ him oO mnto he ir / His 
coming will then be a public one. It will be a bodily one 
He will be seen by human eyes. He will descend trom the 
louds {|| these circumstances are necessary to answel 
the description ot his coming in like manner as the aposties 
saw h nd part. Th > View ( thy inject IS unHequivorc ills 
sustained by other « ¢pl cil preaicuons in the writings of thre 
apostles. Indeed his comi is to be so publie. that “every 
ey shall him Th propa les, e those of the old 
‘Testament, are not of private int rpretation. "lhe transae 
tion to which they relate, must be a fact not only cognizabl 
by the external senses, but actually seen by everv eve. As 
yet there has been no such coming ot the Son of Man. as 


that described in these passages, But it may be re pli d, that 
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the time of this ‘ coming” is represented by the apostien to 
be before the death of some who were then upon the earth. 
And we most cheerfully admit, that whenever this, or simi- 
lar terms are used to denote his providential dispensations in 
destroying Jerusalem, in producing the external revolutions 
necessary to the promotion ol his kingdom, or in taking aw ay 
the life of any individual, they have been fulfilled. Thus 
the passage, “ Behold I come quickly, and my reward is with 
me, to give every man according as his work shall be,” has 
been in one successive course of fulfilment ever since the 
time of its utterance. Human life is short, and Christ in his 
providence has come quickly to every individual who has lived 
on the earth, and has received the righteous into paradise, 
and doomed the wicked to their own place; and this pas- 
sage is still as applicable to the present generation, as to any 
which preceded us; and it will continue to be applicable to 
every individual till time shall be no longer. But from pas- 
sages which relate to providential dispensations, no sem- 
blance of an argument can be justly drawn to sustain the 
opinion, that the second and glorious advent of Christ to 
this world is already past, much less that he has entered into 
the flesh of his people and become personally united to 
them. 

The final step in the course of this heresy is the most 
appalling of them all. Perfectionism in its early stages con 
tains the concealed elements of infidelity, but they are rapid- 
ly combined, developed and matured. No system of “Ra 
tionalism” has half the power of Perfectionism to hasten 
men on to the avow: il of infidel principles. Protected by 
the sacred name of holiness, and seating itself deeply in the 
passions, it soon ee rs strength sufficient to burst asunder 
the bonds, and cast away the cords of the moral law, of 
evangelical ordinances,* and ecclesiastical covenants. But 
here it does not stop. It denies the applicability of the Old 
‘Testament to the saints of the present generation. It de 
clares the personal instructions of Christ to be superseded 

by the arrival of the Hol \ S| rhe on the day of Pentecost. 
Kinding itself afterwards entangled in the apostolic writings, 
it publicly proclaims, that they also pertain to the Jewish 
dispensation, and have shared in its decay— that this dispen 
sation ceased, and Christianity was introduced by the com- 


* With the exception of a few Perfectionists in Massachusetts, the rejection of 


rdinances is understood to be universal 
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tinue to “ make their confession as aforetime.” This extends 
to other principles and duties, and often seriously aflects 
tho of whom we had hoped better things, till their under- 
standings became so contused, that “ when tor the time, they 
uught to be teachers, the \ have need, that one teach them 

un which be the first principles of the doctrine of Christ.” 

And while many are thus agitated by the speciousness 


of this delusion in its early stages, others yield themselves to 
its influence, so that in many places there are little confede- 
rations of religionists, who abandon all the ordinances of re- 
vealed religion, and hold all the prominent errours of Per- 
fecuionism. "The subjects of this delusion do not, at first, 
disclose any change in their doctrinal views. Slight de- 
viations from the usual modes of communicating Christian 
experience are indeed discernible, but they are commonly 
so slight as not to excite serious alarm. ‘Their appearance 
IS lovely, and then tempel ipparently amiable. Their 
whole demeanour is admirably calculated to deceive, not 
merely the unsuspecting, but “the very elect.” Soon their 
apparent loveliness and y are succeeded by indications of 


gloom: their spit itly violent, and their language 


full of denunciation. "They are now prepared for a crusade, 
not only valnst ill who proless to be Christians, but also 
iwainst all the doctrines and duties of revealed religion. 
‘They assail not only those in their own vicinity, but fre 
quently make invasions into other places, and sometimes 
undertake lone journies to make pros lytes. Even females. 
claiming to be sent of God, often partic ipate in all the labours 
of the itineracy, and make solitary tours to inculeate the 
principles of their newly discovered liberty. Were this de- 
lusion confined to the private members of the churches, it 
would excite less anxiety. But it has already drawn under 
its influence students, licentiates and evangelists. These. 
indeed, have been taken for the most part from the ranks of 
comparative ignorance, irregularity, mstability, or melan 
choly. It must, however, br conceded, that individuals 
from more than one promiment theological seminary, have 


holdly avowed these errours, and applied themselves to the 


work of teaching and defending them. In no other way 
has there been, during the present generation, an apostacy 
in so short a time of so many, who had either entered, or 


vere preparing to enter, the sacred office. 
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It may be supposed, that a system combining so much 
absurdity, infidelity, and blasphemy, can produce no serious 
or extensive injury. ‘This opinion, however, is not sus- 
tained by facts. Immediately after the settlement of Boston, 
in Massachusetts, a single individual* arrived there, who 
asserted her personal union with the Holy Spirit, and 
maintained most of the other principles which are now in 
culecated by the disciples of the new dispensation.t Her 
brother, the Rev. John Wheelwright of Hampton, New- 
Hampshire, soon adopted her heresies. Almost the whole 
congregation in Boston were infected. Even their pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. Cotton, seems for a time to have been partially 
drawn into the delusion. ‘The public affairs of the country 


were aflected and deranged : “nor could the ordering of 


town-lots, or town-rates, or any meeting whatsoever, escape 
the confusions of this controversy.’ “'The expedition 
against the Pequot Indians was most shamefully discou 
raged, because the army was too much under a covenant of 
works.” Churches were dreadfully agitated, and people, 
who had accompanied their ministers three thousand miles, 
and adhered to them through perils by land and sea and 
false brethren, now beyan to cherish such “ prejudices 
against their doctrines, and even their persons, as precluded 
a desire ever again to hear, or even to see them.” Nor were 
these disturbances settled without the intervention of a 
general synod. ‘This convened at Cambridge, August 30, 
1637; selected the Rev. Thomas Hooker and the Rev. 
Peter Buckley as moderators; and, after many efforts, pray- 
ers, and tears, the evil began to abate. Mr. Cotton again 
acquired the confidence of his brethren, and many in the 
churches, from that time, gradually abandoned the heresy.t 
Mr. Wheelright was so misled by his delusions, as to be con- 
victed by the General Court of sedition, and was banished. 
After seven years, he wrote to the government a confession, 
in which he said, “ It is the grief of my soul, that I used such 
vehement and censorious speeches. I repent me, that I did 
adhere to persons of corrupt judgment to the countenancing 
and encouraging of them in any of their errours or evil 


* Mrs. Hutchenson 
+ Magnalia Christi Americana, Hartford. Vol. IT p- 443 
t Magnalia Christi Americana. Vol. II. pp. 440—449 
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practices.” Upon this confession he was recalled, and lived 
many years a useful minister of Christ.” 

Had not this heresy been thus early arrested, it is impos- 
sible to conceive the evils, which would have been entailed 
on our country. ‘These can be learned only in the history 
if the periods in which it had time to develope all its prin- 
ciples, and bring all its fruits to maturity. Such a time oc- 
‘urred in Germany and Bohemia, during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.t ‘The “ brethren and 
sisters of the Free Spirit,” held the three leading principles, 
which constitute modern Antinomianism. ‘They professed 
to be free from the law, to be personally united to God, and 
to he perfect. The practical results of this system were ap- 
palling. Its disciples rejected the ordinances of the Gospel, 
declared themselves to be Christ, and even assumed the 
name of the Almighty. They abandoned every species of 
labour, adopted an air of lunacy and distraction, and sub- 
sisted by beggary. They asserted, that he who is per- 
sonally united to God, cannot sin, even though he violated 
every precept of the decalogue. With such a principle, 
their lives seem to have been in perfect agreement. Amongst 
no other people, in no other assemblies, except those con- 
vened for the worship of heathen deities, have there ever 
been stronger indications of unrestrained depravity. These 
were the effects in former times of the delusions, which 
are now revived. ‘The history of results in one generation 
is prophecy concerning all those who, in future times, shall 
adopt the same principles. Circumstances may produce 
slight variations in the consequences, but their prominent 
features are immutable. Already can facts of a serious 
nature in our own land be cited to show, that these princi- 
ples have lost none of their power to disturb the peace and 
injure the morals of society ; and if, in the holy displeasure 
of God, they are destined to continue and extend, we must 
prepare to witness a renewal of the painful scenes, which 
are inseparable from their prevalence. 


* Brooks’ Lives of the Puritans, London. Vol. III. pp. 473—477. 


t See Dr. Murdock’s Mosheim. Vol. II. pp. 406, &c., 478, &c., 539, &e- 
Dr. Maclain’s do. Vol. II. 428, &c., 500, &c., 563, &c. 
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Arr. IV. Tue INTELLECTUAL DEPENDENCE oF MEN 


ON Cron. 
By W. B. Hacks Mt. Hope College, Baltimore, Md 


Ir does not belong to the present design, to discuss any 
of those questions, which speculative men have raised in re 
gard to the manner in which events are dependent upon the 
will of the Creator. “ It is enough for our devotion,” says 
Brown, “ to trace everywhere the characters of the Divini- 
ty,—of provident arrangement prior to this system of things, 
and to know therefore that without that divine will as ante 
cedent, nothing could have been.” We admit this to be true. 
Every one however, conversant at all with the history of 
opinions on this subject, knows, that a class of philosophers 


as respectable as any other, either in numbers, or weight of 


authority, have been disposed “to ascribe every change in 
the universe, material or intellectual, not to the original fore- 


sight and arrangement merely, but to the direct operation of 


the Creator and Sovereign of the world.” Itis not necessary 
to avow a partiality for one of these theories, more than 
another. It is sufficient for our purpose to say, that a prac 
tical, abiding sense of the agency ot God, as extending In 
some way to all events, pervading minutely every department 
of the worlds of matter and mind, in every instance execu- 
ting, as well as ordaining the laws which govern their ope 
rations, 1s not only a sentiment of vigorous piety when cher- 
ished in a high degree, but in some degree, higher or lower, 
essential to the very existence of piety. No person can be 
wholly deficient in this feeling, who is not wanting also in 
every other religious sentiment. ‘That man must be a stran 
ger to all the practical impressions of piety, and living in a 
state of mind essentially atheistic, who is habitually unob 
servant of the relations, which as a creature he sustains to 
the Creator, who witnesses the events. which take place 
around him without ever being reminded of the divine effi- 
ciency which causes them, and who is conscious too of pro 
cesses within him, which he supposes perhaps, if he has any 
precise belief about them, may be self-originated and self-di 
rected. Regarded in one point of view, the great difference 
between the truly religious and irreligious lies chiefly in this, 
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that while the former are penetrated more or less deeply with 
i sense of God’s universal presence and their own reliance 
upon him, the latter, if they feel these truths at all, feel them 
nly in a low degree. ‘To the eye of the Christian « very 
peration of nature discloses some trace of the Deity. 
‘These, he exclaims, as the changes of the year pass before 
him, 

These — Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 


lt is man, on the contrary, “ wandering” emphatically 
with brute, unconscious gaze,” who, 


——‘“ Marks not the mighty Hand, 


That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 


Works in the secret deep; shoots, streaming thence 
T fair profusion, that o’erspreads the spring ; 

I ~ i e fl tv 

Feeds every ; ris the ter st forth ; 

Ar sonea Ss gra volves 

Wit s s s of 


Characteristic however as it is of the truly religious, that 


they have always some impression, stronger or weaker, of 
Giod’s all pervading energy, there is still something dispro 
ortionate often in the development of this Impression even 
in their minds. Instead of manifesting, as we should « xpect, 
an equal sensibility to all the relations of their dependent 
ite, IL 1s More common to see them comparatively indifferent 
some of these relations, although as important and as 
ictical as those which they fully appreciate. We have an 
example of this deficiency in the inadequate views, which 


the great body even of religious men, entertain in regard to 
the extent of their intellectual dependence on God. It 
vould almost seem as if the good were in league with the 

cked, to exclude the Creator altogether from this de part 
ent of his agency. ‘They claim for their minds, if we may 
nter their pretensions from their feelings, a constitution 
wholly unlike that, which they claim either for their bodies, 
ol the physi al world, or the course of events : a constitution 
which removes the Infinite Ruler from all concern in the intel 
ectual acts of his creatures, and which invests them with a 
‘If-suflicieney as tosuch acts, which these very individuals 
who exercise it, would deem it the madness of imprety to ar 
ogate In respect to any thing else. The majority, wt 


would leave room for some and honourable excepuions,—but 
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the majority even of those who are really devout, who carry 
the sentiment of dependence so far as to recognise it In all the 
common occurrences of life, virtually disown this sentiment 
the moment they come to act as intellectual beings, as if the y 
had now passed “ yond the limits of God’s dominion, and 
were in regions, to which his eye seldom wanders, and where 
the pressure of his arm, elsewhere ever upon them, has ceas- 
ed to be felt. 

We deem it unnecessary to go minutely into the proof of 
these remarks. ‘The bare statement of them will suggest to 
the reader the general evidence of their truth. No person 
especially, we think, will call for confirmation of them, who 
has been himself addicted to the pursuits of study, and is a 
believer in that dependence upon the Creator for all capacity 
of action, arising fromthe very nature of derived existence. 
His own experience establishes the point. He cannot but be 
conscious, that however deficient he may have been in ac- 
knowledging his other relations as a created being, he has 
still been less deficient there, than in respect to his inability 
to think and reason, except as God gives him the power. 
At the very time when he would have been absolutely shock 
ed at the thought of his own presumption, had he merely 
undertaken a journey, or changed his place of residence, or 
performed some similar thing without confessing his need of 
higher wisdom than his own, it has been, perhaps, his habit 
to apply himself to the study of the profoundest truths, and 
yet feel as much dependent upon his own resources for suc- 
cess, as though he believed mind were a thing which Deity 
itself could not influence. 

It would be easy for us to trace developments of the dis- 


position which has now been mentioned, in numberless 
ways. After what has been said, a single illustration will 


suffice. Were men equally susceptible of impressions of 
their dependence, from the various modes in which God 
exerts his energy upon them, we should see them as much 
atfected by witnessing striking displays of intellectual power, 
as those which are purely physic: iL. Instead of this, the re 
verse, as every one knows, is true. Let a person, with such 
habits of religious association as intelligent Christians gen 
erally possess, read sucha work, for example, as Henderson's 
‘Journal of a residence in Iceland,”—a work abounding in 
descriptions of the most remarkable natural phenomena, and 
without a single comment from the author to direct his 
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thoughts to God, how frequently during the perusal will his 
thoughts of their own accord take this direction. To say 
nothing of the manner, in which the scenes there described 
would be likely to impress an eye-witness, how impossible 
for any serious reader to peruse even the description itself, 
without being led, through these works of nature, up to na- 
ture’s God. What levity, what skepucism, yea, we will add, 
what atheism itself, can prevent his mind from recurring 
instantly to that Omnipotent Being, whose agents he sees, 
through the medium of the narrative, at work on every side 
of him, shaking the earth, and rending the mountains, and 
convulsing the heavens, in the potency of their strength ? 


Interdumque stram prorumpit ad aethera nubem, 
Attolitque globes flammarum, et sidera lambit. 


But let this same individual now, whom we have sup- 
posed to be thus affected by an exhibition of mere physical 
power, contemplate some of the mightier movements of 
mind,—let him study, for instance, such a performance as 
Butler’s Analogy, or the Paradise Lost of Milton ;—let him 
reflect what various and wonderful powers must have been 
exerted to produce it, what discriminating there must have 
been of reason, what recollecting of memory, what imagina- 
tion, what skill in language, what vigorous exercise. in short, 
of every part of the intellectual man ;—suppose him fully 
able to follow the track of these, or any of the other great 
masters of thought and expression, keenly sensible to what- 
ever is excellent in style, or powerful in argument, so that 
the displays of their taste sha!l delight him, and the grandeur 
of their conceptions amaze him, and his captivated soul yield 
to them the homage, which genius like theirs exacts ; and yet 
in all this idolatry of men, how little adoration is there 
likely to be of God? How improbable is it, that it will even 
once occur to him, that there has been any co-operation 
of divine with human agency, in the production of what is 
hus exciting his wonder? How much reason to fear, that 
so far from having this tendency, such feats of intellectual 
strength will raise unduly his conceptions of the creature’s 
power of achievement, and in this way diminish his 
sense of the necessity of interpositions on the part of the 
Creator? A mind, it is needless to say, aflected thus from 
viewing the mental efforts of others, is in any state but ene 


Vou. I. 74 
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favourable to just impressions of its own dependence. We 
have proposed a trial for testing the correctness of these re- 
marks, which every one can apply for himself; and if 
doubted, we have only to request that the trial may be 
made. 

It does not comport with our design to dwell at any 
great length on the reasons, which account for this propen 
sity of men to overlook their intellectual dependence. ‘The 
apology for a thing, however. is semetimes to be found in its 
explanation. We shall attempt, therefore, to give so much 
of the explanation as may serve to show, that if the propen- 
sity In question be defensible, it must be on some other 
ground than that of its origin. 

It would be strictly true, but not pertinent, to adduce, as 
its principal cause, that disposition of men to exclude God 
from all superintendence of the universe, which, as Scripture 
affirms, makes part of their depravity, and as all history 
teaches, gives place only to the re-creating energy of the 
Gospel. ‘This account of the matter does not meet the pe- 
culiarity of the case. It snogests a reason, indeed, for the 
blindness of men to the footst ps ol Deity throughout the 
creation at large, but leaves it unexplained, that there should 
be so much more of it in this particular department which 
we speak of, than any where else. ‘l'o account for this, we 
must resort to other causes, more specific than this general 
one; causes which, although they may derive an increased 
activity from this leading one, would still exercise a degre 
of influence, even if that had no existence. We have not to 
look far in searching for such causes. In the first place, all 
those circumstances which lead to the ne clect of mental sel- 


ence In veneral, prevent also attention to this connexion, 


whatever it be, between God’s agency and the agency of 


man in these intellectual acts, with which mental science is 
concerned. The philosophy of mind, it is well known, has 
ever had, in comparison with other branches of study, but 
few votaries. Its Inquiries are too abstract, of course, for the 
bulk of mankind. But even as to professed students, they 
are so far partakers of that tendency of our nature to be 
more attentive to things around us, than within us, that they 
are commonly better acquainted with all other subjects than 
with theirown minds. A« onsequence of this must be, that 
our mental acts will suggest to us the idea of God less fre- 
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quently, than those external objects which address the senses, 
and which we are more accustomed to notice. If it were 
in all respects as natural for men to think of a First Cause, 
when they witness developments of mind, as when they 
witness the operations of matter, they would, even in that 
case, associate the idea of God with physical objects a thou- 
sand times, where they would associate it once with a men- 
tal act, either in themselves or in others. For we do not 
over-state the proportion, when we say, that the majority 
even of thinking men, take a thousand times more notice of 
what is passing in the world around them, than of what 
occurs within either their own, or the minds of others. 
Hence the traces of the 


may be, we believe they are, equally conspicuous in the 
movements of the intellectual world : but of course they will 


not be « 7 illy discerned so long as the mind is less directed 
to them, than to those other traces of the same Hand, which 
are elsewhere visible Unless, however, you think the stu- 


pidity of men an excuse for their be Ing unmindful of the in- 
tellectual wonders within them, it is no excuse surely for 


their heing ignorant of those lessons of dependence, which 
iL propel {tention to these wonders would impress upon 
the: 
But the explanation which we are seeking is to be found 
chiefly, we think, in another circumstance. Men, it has 
ist been said, attend almost exclusively to external things. 


They observe them, study them, understand them, while the 
wondertul instruments themselves, = which they acquire 
this knowled ze, are comparatively clected and unknown. 
Were the fact however oo wate Seay were men as diligent 
students of mind as they are of matter, it may still be 
doubted, whether they would feel their dependence so 
much in the relations which they sustain to the former, as 

1: those which they sustain to the latter. A remark or two 
will explain this. We seem, in our applications of the law, 
that effects must have always their causes, to practise a sort 
of partiality. The law, in other words, does not operate 
equally in reference to all classes of effects. In the case of 
such as are purely physical, it leads us not only to remark 
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the connexion in which events stand to each other, but 
unless our philosophy be atheism, carries back our thoughts 
irresistibly to the Ordainer of that connexion. ‘The absur- 
dity of supp sing blind, unthinking matter to be the author 
of its own changes, Is so giaring, that we are urged In- 
stinctively to refer them to some higher agency, on which 
we feel. that both those changes, and we ourselves, so far as 
concerned with them, must be ultimately dependent. It is 
far otherwise with the operations of mind. When we per- 
form an intellectual act ourselves, or witness its perform- 
ance by others. we have before us an intelligent, conscious 
agent. In tracing an effect to such an agent, we are apt to 
feel that we have fully accounted for it. We are not struck 
with the same necessity, as in the other case, of extending 
the claim, till we have fastened it to the very throne of the 
Eternal. This necessity. however. so far from being re 
moved, or even diminished, still exists, and that too, as a 
moment’s reflection must show, in an infinitely higher de- 
gree. By as much as the mechanism of mind surpasses 
that of matter, is more evincive of wisdom and skill, more 
unlike any of the products of human power; by so much 
must its connexion with the Supreme Architect be more 
close and intimate, by so much must its dependence upon 
him for existence and for the harmony of its operations, be 
more incessant and entire Not to feel this, is to practise on 


ourselves so strange an illusion as that of leaving the chain 


of cause and effect to support itself, just where it is least 
capable of self-support. 

jut these remarks are detaining us too lone from the 
principal object which we have in view Accordingly, we 
proceed to say, that it is the duty of all. especl lly of those 
whose chief employment is study, to feel that they are de. 
pendent upon God for the snecessful exertion of their 
minds, and to cherish the habit of constant resort to him for 
the assistance which they need. We might argue this duty 
on various grounds. By disowning God’s snperintend- 
ence of the intellectual world, we exclude him, if not from the 
most clorious, vet certainly one among the most glorious of 
all the spheres of his operations. His power, for which 
nothing IS too Vast, We are supposing to fail, and his Inspec- 
tion, for which nothing is too minute, to be withdrawn, just 
where we ought to see his arm achieving its highest wen 
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ders, and his eye directing its intensest gaze. Mind, be it 
remembered, is, in every point of view, incomparably more 
noble than matter. The power requisite for creating it, 
must be not only superior in degree, but different in kind, 
from that exerted in any of the other works of Deity. It is 
made for ends of infinitely higher value. All things else 
exist merely in subserviency to it. The laws, which regu- 
late its movements, are as harmonious as those which make 
“the music of the spheres.” It is surely here then, if any 
where, that God should be acknowledged. To overlook his 
agency in all the other modes of its exertion, would be to 
strike a feebler blow at his honour, than to overlook it simply 
in this. For what are towering mountains, though “ Alps 
oer Alps arise,” compared with an intellect, which the Cre- 
ator has made capable of soaring to the heavens, and filling 
immensity even with the presence of its thoughts! How 
unjust therefore, how disparaging to God’s noblest work, 
that we should be more affected with the proofs of his 
power, that we should be made more sensible of his greatness, 
and our own weakness, when we contemplate objects of the 
natural creation, than when we consider the structure and 
operations of mind ! 

Bit it is another reason for acknowledging our intellect- 
ual dependence, on which we would chiefly insist. The 
highest success in study is impossible without it. We can- 
not doubt, surely, that he who made our minds has still 
iccess to them: that he can with infinite ease direct their 
operations; embarrass or facilitate their labour, just as he 
pleases. ‘This he can do, without the working of any mira- 
cle, or disturbing in the least degree the harmony of our pow- 
ers. “Think with yourself,” says Watts, “how easily and 
how insensibly the Author of your being can, by one turn 
of thought, lead you into a large scene of useful ideas. He 
can teach you to lay hold on a clue, which may guide your 
thoughts with safety and ease through all the difficulties of 
an intricate subject. He can direct your motions, by his 
providence, so that the glance of an eye, or a word striking 
the ear, or a sudden turn of the fancy, shall conduct you to 
a train of happy sentiments.” Since God now has such 
controul over our minds, reason itself dictates, that we 
should apply to him for aid, that we should feel deeply our 
need of it, that we should beseech him earnestly to bestow 
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it. Let us do this, and if there be truth in the promises of 
piety, our success will cert ulnly be the oreater. 

In saying this, we are saying nothing inconsistent with 
the fact, that irreligious persons, profane persons, infidels, 
atheists, deniers, not only of God’s superintending care 
of the universe, but of his existence even, have been 
often times prodigies of intellect, eminent for all those mental 
gifts, which that Being whom they disown, bestows upon 
the most favoured mortals. We de wrong to infer from 
such cases, that study may be divorced from prayer without 
putting its success at all to the hazard. It is a very differ- 
ent reflection which the examples of infidel wit and infidel 
learning should awaken. If men of this class have risen to 
such eminence, without the aid of a prayful reliance on 
God, how much higher a rank might they have taken, 
we would say, had they been equally studious, but more 
devout ! 

Perhaps the correct view of the matter, however, is still 
a different one. Mankind ought to be better apprised than 
the mass of them, we suspect, are, that very few of those 
creat efforts of mind, which have been of real service to the 
world, have been made by men utterly regardiess of their re 
lations to God. ‘To make no account of any thing which 
Christianity might gain, how little would be lost even to 
the cause of sound Jearning and human improvement, were 
we at this moment deprived of every contribution to our 
stores of knowl dor . for which we are indebted to such men 
as Volney, Diderot, Voltaire, Shaftsbury, Bolingbroke, God 


win, Paine, Hume, or any other of the champions of infidel- 


ity! How few books, to which we attach any very high 
value even as scholars, would disappear from our libraries ! 


What single one among all the 1 nportant arts ol life should 
we cease to enjoy 


Extinguish, on the contrary, the light, 
which such minds as those of Bacon, Newton, Boyle, Locke, 
Hale, Milton, and a host of others of similar fame, have shed 
upon the subjects of buman study, and what darkness 
spreads instantly over the whole firmament of science! 
What have we left that deserves the name even of philoso- 
phy, or literature, or arts! But these men, be it remem 
bered, whom our whole race revere, and should revere, as 
their ornaments and benefactors, felt that intellectually, as 
well as physically, they lived, and moved, and had their being 
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in God. We have not only their recorded assent to the truth 
of Christianity in general, but pleasing evidence, as to many 
of them at least, that they experienced its power. It is to 
this cause we refer it, that with an ability not superior per- 
haps to what many of the enemies of religion possessed, 
they yet laboured to so much better purpose. We see suffi- 
cient reason for the difference of their success in the difter- 
ence of their piety. We believe the illustrious Bacon has 
discovered to us his most efficient instrument of study, the 
real Novum Organum,—not so much in his peculiar rules 
of investigation as a philosopher, as in those prayers which 
we find among his writings, composed by him for his use, 
as a student and an author,—full of the most lowly self- 
distrust, on the one hand, and of the most devout reliance 
upon God for aid, on the other. Milton too felt, that if he ever 
composed a work, which posterity should not “ willingly let 
die,” he must not only exert strenuously his own powers, but 
look also for assistance to that “ Eternal Spirit, who can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, and send out his seraphim 
with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the 
lips of whomsoever he pleases.” From a feeling like this, 
says Johnson, so rational and devout, we might have ex- 
pected the Paradise Lost. The thing which Johnson here 
approves, he himself practised. After conceiving the plan 
of the Rambler, we read, that he composed and offered up 
the following prayer: “ Almighty God, the giver of all 
good things, without whose help all labour is ineffectual, 
ind without whose grace all wisdom is folly : grant I be 
seech thee, that in this my undertaking, thy Holy Spirit 
may not be withheld from me, but that | may promote thy 
glory, and the salvation both of myself and others: grant 
this, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus Christ!” But we need 
not multiply examples. Although the charge of a great 
deficiency on this subject lies against Christian students in 
general, yet many exceptions, too many for enumeration, 
have been furnished by literary men of the very first class, 
whether you regard the vigour of their minds, or the success 
of their application. 

Learning has borne such fruit in other days 

On all her branches: piety has found 

Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 

Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews.’ 
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These scholars, whether we are students of God’s word, 
or his works, these are the men whom we should take as 
our guides. An example, which minds of this lofty order 
felt it to be no weakness for them to exhibit, it surely can 
be no weakness in us to follow. We cannot have less oc- 
casion certainly, than they, to avail ourselves of the truth, 
that it is the “Lord, who giveth wisdom; that out of his 
mouth cometh knowledge and understanding.” It is an 
exhortation, which addresses itself to those, who seek an 
acquaintauce with human, as well as divine things, that if 
they “cry after knowledge, and lift up their voice for under- 
standing, they shall find the knowledge of God.” It is a 
promise which it requires but a weak faith to believe ; for 
surely he, who permits us to ask him for our daily bread, 
will not be unmindful of the intellectual wants of his 
creatures. 
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Art. V. Review or THE Works or Rev. Joun 


ANGELL JAMEs. 
By Rev. Wituiam B. Spracve, D. D. Albany, N. Y. 


I. Christian Fellowsh p, or the Church Vembers’ Guide 
II. The Christian Father's Present to his Children. 
III. Christian Charity « T} lained, or the Influence of Religion upon Temper 
stated, in an Exposition of the thirteenth chapter of the Fiirsé Epistle to the 
Corinthians 


IV. The Family Monitor, or a Hel; to Domest Happiness. 


V. The Anxious Inquires after Salva n, directed and er nN raged 


THERE is scarcely any thing in connexion with the 
progress of the Gospel in these latter years, which strikes 
the mind of the Christian more impressively or delightfully, 
than the increased amount of intercourse it has involved 
between the disciples of Christ, not only of different com- 
munions, but especially of different couutries. Within less 
than half a century past, the mass of Christian professors in 
this country were almost entirely ignorant of the condition 
and prospects of the church, in any other land than their 
own; and the same remark would no doubt equally apply 
to nearly every other country in which Christianity has been 
the prevailing religion. It is true indeed that a few of our 
most distinguished divines were in habits of correspondence 
with some of the learned theologians of Europe, but the in 
telligence which came hither through this channel, was lim 
ited to a few; for there were no religious newspapers or 
periodicals by which it could be borne, as on the wings of 
the morning, to the most obscure and distant hamlet in the 
land. But since the medern era of Christian benevolence 
has opened upon the world, the church has been learning 
the secret that she is substantially one body; that though 
mountains may rise, and oceans may roll, to separate her 
members trom one another, yet they can still maintain, in 
various ways, a delightful communion ; and, what is more, 
that in that spirit of charity which has begun so signally to 
control her movements, there is a celestial energy by which 
she can scale the still more formidable barriers that have 
been erected by a cold and sectarian jealousy. In most of 
the great religious movements of the present day, we may 
see unequivocal evidence that the church as a body is losing 
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J 
and thus even the most o ire Christian has an opportunity 
of knowing the passing history of many great and good 
minds, to whom he | > ho mediate access, and even of 
holding communion with them in the contemplation of their 
devout thonghts, aud ly purposes, and noble deeds. And 
there is the monthly concert, tu which the church forgets, toa 
creat extent, every thing but her own unity and the power 
of faith and prays 1 Which she comes before the throne 
is if she bore but the one name which she takes from her 
exalted Head in whi oceans and distances are overlook- 
ed, and each member | Gd into We spirit ot Christian 
love, intercedes for ; rest as a community of brethren. 
Nor may we omit to tn n that the progressive henevo- 
lent operati ns ol the e led many Christians of this 
ind other ¢ extensively in toreign lands ; 
1 thus they ( ithe pris ilege ot seeing tace to 
lace thos With ve before been united in faith 
and prayer j l , e prepared themselves to be- 
come still mi v-helpers with them unto the 
kingdom of God. \W t forbear, In this connexion, to 
advert to the fact « (American churches having been 
re cently visited by a most respectable delegation from the 
Congregational | Loudon and Wales. We are quite 
sure that we record t niversal sentiment of our churches 
when we say, that 1 id excellent brethren who 
have recently ( cs lifter a temporary sojourn 
imong us, ha | ( lo ow and strengthen the tie 
that binds Bi i A n Christians to each other; 
and while their impressive and « oquent addresses have been 
listened to with de hit d have helped to give a new Im- 
pulse to some of cur own great benevolent institutions, the 
<indly and fraternal spirit which they have exhibited, has 
not ouly secured to them the strong regard and enduring 


iitachments of multitudes of Christians In our country, but 
has deepened the interest which is here felt in the creat and 
good operations which they are helping to carry forward at 
home As they were cordially welcomed here by those who 
were prepared to hononr them, not only for their person- 
al worth, but for the errand which had brought them 
hither, so they have borne away with them the affectionate 
wishes of t! ons inds who have felt the benign influence of 
their visit, and who will gratefully retain the recollection of 
itto the hour of their meeting with them in a better world 
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We trust that the intercourse which has been so happily be 
gun in this fraternal arrangement between so large a portion 
of the American and British churches, will continue, and 
increase, and produce its legitimate fruits on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Among those who have contributed most efficiently to 
an increased degree of intercourse between Christians in our 
own country and in Great Britain, is the author of the sev 
eral publications which it is proposed briefly to notice in this 
article. Nearly all our clerical brethren who have crossed 
the ocean within the last few years, have, we believe, had 
the privilege of making Mr. James’ personal acquaintance; 
and they are ready with one consent to bear testimony to 
the deep interest he has evinced iv the prosperity and influ- 
ence of our institutions. Nota few of his letters, addressed 
to his American correspondents, have circulated in our re- 
ligious newspapers, and have breathed a spirit of fraternal 
good will towards us, which have made us regard him more 
as a brother and friend, than a stranger: and more than all, 
his publications have long been familiarly known in almost 





every religious circle in our land, and have exerted, and are 
no doubt destined still to exert, an influence here, which the 
excellent author may well reckon among the richest tokens 
of divine favour. ‘These works, as they are entirely prac 
tical and popular in their character, are well adapted to an 
extensive circulation ; and we see no reason why they shou!d 
not fully maintain their standing and usefulness with gene- 
rations to come. Our design in this article is, not to report the 
existence of any thing that is new, nor to establish the merits 
of any thing that is doubtful, but to commend to the atten- 
tion of our readers publications of acknowledged excellence, 
and to show that they are in many respects peculiarly 
adapted to meet the moral exigencies of our own country. 
Before we proceed to notice Mr. James’ works, it may 
gratify our readers that ve should just advert to a few of 
the leading facts in his history; for where we approve 
and admire the author, it is natural that we should wish to 
know something of the man. He was born at Blandford 
in Dorsetshire, June 6, 1785. His family on both sides were 
pious Dissenters. His father was a res} ctable jinen dra- 
per, and had originally intended him for the same business. 
At the age of eighteen, however, having previously, as he 
believed, felt the power of religion in his own soul, he relin- 
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quished secular pursuits, and commenced preparation for 
the ministry at Gosport, in the institution over which the 
excellent Dr. Bogue for many years presided ;—an institu- 
tion of a somewhat more private character than most of the 
dissenting colleges, and nearly akin to that in which the 
Rev. Mr. Jay studied, at Painswick, under the instruction of 
the venerable Cornelius Winter. ‘The literary advantages 
which this seminary furnished were comparatively slender; 
but this deficiency was in a good measure made up by the 
uncommon assiduity and devotedness of the teacher, and 
the exemplary diligence and fine powers of the pupil. 
Agreeably to a custom which extensively prevails at the 
theological academies in England, and which, whatever may 
he its advantages, we are constrained, on the whole, to regard 
with disapprobation—Mr. James commenced preaching 
almost as soon as he had entered upon his theological studies : 
and in the year 1805, before he was twenty-one years of age, 
he was settled over the church to which he has ever since 
ministered, at Birmingham. At the commencement of his 
labours, the church was small, having been reduced by an 
unhappy schism to about forty members; but under the 
benign influence of his ministry, in connexion with the higher 
influence of the Spirit of God, it has gradually increased till 
it numbers upwards of six hundred, and, in point of spiritual 
feeling and benevolent action, is among the most influential 
churches in Great Britain. 

As a preacher, Mr. James is understood to ho!d a high 
place among the most able and popular of the day. After 
the manner of most of the English Dissenters, he generally 
speaks from a well digested plan, leaving the language to be 
supplied chiefly by his thoughts and feelings, at the moment 
of utterance. His appearance in the pulpit is imposing and 
dignified, and his manner is at once persuasive and command- 
ing, tender and energetic, exhibiting a soul deeply impressed 
with its own bold and lofty thoughts, and forgetful of 
every thing else but the great end which the preaching of 
the Gospel is designed to accomplish. His discourses are 
generally framed with much skill, and are adapted not less 
to arouse and quicken, than to guide and edify; not less to 
seize hold of the conscience, than to warm and elevate the 
feelings ; not less to impress the careless sinner with a sense 
of his ruin, than to search the heart of the hypocrite, and 
build up the true Christian in the most holy faith. If we do 
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not mistake, his preaching has in it more that is addressed 
immediately to the conscience, than that of most British 
ministers; while yet it is full of evangelical truth, and 
always imbued with the gentle and lovely spirit of the Gos 
pel. In the great benevolent institutions of the country, he 
bears a promineut part, and by the bold and striking concep 
tions, and prompt and fervid eloquence, which character:ze 


hes, he always interests and frequently en 


his public speec 
chains his audience. He is a zealous Dissenter, and has 
written an able and popular work im defence of non-con- 
formity : but the candour, and kindness, and dignity which 
mark his deportment, are not overlooked by his bre thren of 
the Established Church. We remember to have had some 
gratifying illustrations ot this afew years ago, while we were 
stopping a short time in his neighbourhood ; and some of 
our readers may recollect to have read, within a few months, 
in the report of the anniversary of one of the great benevo- 
lent institutions in London, that some Episcopal clergyman, 
who was a neighbour of Mr. James, paid, in the course of 
his speech, a fine tribute to his liberality and good spirit, upon 
which Mr. James, with his accustomed delicacy and perti 
nence, reciprocated the kindness which his brother of the 
establishment had expressed, and showed himself ready for 
a cordial co-opel ion lb every wood WOTK. 

All Mr. James’ pu lications which we have seen, with 
the single exception of the somewhat controversial work to 
which we have just referred, on the great question of dissent 
from the Chureh of England, belong substantially to the 
same class, and are intended either directly to influence men 


to attend to their immortal inte: ts, or to direct and encour- 
we themin some oneor otherot the var us departments of 
Christian duty ‘They are all eminently practical in their 
tendency; and no person, whatever his condition or rela- 


} 


tion in life may be, can read them. but will find much that 
he can apply either for the correction of his errours, or for his 
improvement in virtue and holiness. ‘They are character 
ized in a remarkable degree, not only by the seriousness, 
and dignity, and unetion, but also by the loveliness of 
Christianity ; and he who reads them will not find it easy to 
resist the impression, that he is communing with a spirit on 
which the Gospel has exerted some of its most benign and 
gracious influences. "hey are distinguished, also, for sound, 
practical views of religious truth and duty, and indicate a 
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mind free from all erratic tendencies, and capable of holding 
with a steady hand the scales of evidence, aud capable otf 
discriminating with accuracy, as well between the true and 
false in opimon, as the right and wrong in practice. And 
finally, they possess uncommon attractions on the score of 
style; being so simple and perspicuous, that the most un- 
lettered reader cannot fail to comprehend their meaning, 
and yet so elevated and beautiful, that the man of taste and 
refinement can read them with delight. Having said thus 
much of the general character of these works, we will now 
very briefly notice each of them in the order in which we 
have placed their titles, and we believe in the order in which 
they have been published. 

“The Church Members Guide” is just what its title 

denotes, a manual for communicants, designed to instruct 
them in respect to the nature of a Christian church, and the 
various privileges which are secured to them, and the va- 
rious duties which devolve upon them, in virtue of their 
church membership. As Mr. James ts both in principle and 
practice a Congregationalist, his views of this subject are, of 
course, in some degree, modified by the general system of 
church government, to which he is attached ; and while, on 
sume mivor points, a Presbyterian might find occasion to 
dissent from him, an Episcopalian, and especially a member 
of the Church of England, would be obliged to subtract 
urgely from his book before he could give it an unqualified 
ipproval. ‘This remark applies in a degree to the American 
editions of the work, the only ones which we have ever seen, 
but we judge that it applies still more strongly to the En- 
clish editions, as the American editor intimates that he has 
omitted those parts of it which relate to Church establish 
ueuts, from a conviction that they would be of no practical 
use in this country. Without attempting either to vindicate 
or oppose the peculiar form of church government, which 
this book takes for granted to be scriptural, we have no hesi- 
tatiou In saying, that the members of ny communion may 
read it with edification and profit. ‘They may learn from it 
much which is caleulated to des pen the sense of their re- 
sponsibility, to extend the cirele of their influence, and to 
increase tlicir interest in all that is connected with the pros- 
perity ot the Redeemer’s kinedom 

“ The Christian Fathers’ Present to his Children,” is a 
work in which the author has embodied with great felicity 
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“his own parental wishes, objects, and pursuits.” It is 
written in the form of direct address, so that the child, in 
reading it, seems to hear a parent’s voice speaking in every 
page. Itgoes over an extensive field, and treats, with adm 
rable success, the very topics which every intelligeut Chris- 
tian parent would wish to urge upon the attention of his chil- 
dren; and we can scarcely imagine any thing after the Bible 
which such a parent, on his dying bed, would be more dis- 
posed to put into his children’s hands to be read, and studied, 
and reduced to practice, after the voice of parental instruc- 
tion and counsel is still in death. We are far from intimat- 
ing that this book, good as it is, is ever to be substituted by 
a Christian parent in the place of his own direct personal 
efforts; nothing indeed can be an adequate substitute for 
these, for God has appointed him the natural guardian of 
his children’s interest, and has made it his duty to impart to 
them religious instruction and counsel, just as truly as he 
has to protect them in infancy from the winter’s cold; and 
he who should think to discharge his parental obligations 
merely by proxy, satisfying himself with saying nothing to 
thein respecting their immortal interests, on the ground that 
he has put into their hands a book from which they can 
learn much more than he is capable of teaching them, would 
not only miserably deceive himself, but run the hazard -of 
being indirectly accessary to his children’s ruin ; for though 
the book should be ever so well adapted to aid the moral 
and religious improvement of youth, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether it would be read at all. or if read, whether 
its instructions would be heeded, if the truths which it in- 
culcates were never enforced by a parent’s lips, or illustrated 
bya parent’s example. While, therefore, we would strongly 
recommend this book to the attention ef every Christian 
parent, it is not as a substitute for what he is himself able to 
do, but as means of enabling him to do more; it is not witha 
view to take his own appropriate work out of his hands, but 
to second every effort that he makes, by a most benign and 


persttasive influence. Let the Christian parent ever remem 
ber, that he has himself an advantage in forming the char 
acters of his children. which it is imppossible any one else 
should possess ; for while in most cases they pass several of 
their earliest years directly under his eye, they look up to 
him as their first earthly protector, and are disposed not less 
by filial respect than filial sensibility to heed his admont- 
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tions ; and he in turn can speak to them from the warmth 
of a parent’s heart; and parental affection is not only in- 
ventive but eloquent, and will often controul the inclina- 
tions, and melt the heart of a child, when any thing else 
would be frigid an} unavailing. Werecommend the Chris- 
tian Father's Present, therefore, to every parent, as a most 
happy auxiliary to his own appropriate parental influence ; 
and if a parent is to be providentially separated from his 
children, we know of nothing which may better stand as 
his own representative in his absence from them, nothing 
which will be more likely to recall to their remembrance 
his own pious counsels, or to keep them out of the path of 
temptation, or conlirm them in habits of virtue and piety. 
It is earnestly to be hoped, that this unpretending volume 
may gain a far move extensive circulation among our youth 
than it has yet done; and we trust it will be part of the re- 
ward of its excelent author, to know that it has been in- 
strumental of moulding the character of many a young per- 
son for usefulness, and honour, and immortal life. 

The next in order of Mr. James’ publications is “ Chris- 
tian Charity explained, or the Influence of Religion upon 
Temper stated.” ‘Though not in the form of sermons, it 
seems to have been the substance of a series of discourses, 
which the author addressed to his charge. on the thirteenth 
chapter of the first “pistle to the Corinthians. Itisa faithful 
and beautiful exposition of that interesting portion of Scrip- 
ture, and brings out the various truths which are there 
exhibited, with great simplicity, perspicuity, and effect. As 
itis designed to set forth and recommend one of the love- 
liest and most attractive features of Christianity, se the spirit 
which it breathes is in accordance with the subject which it 
illustrates ; the very spirit which heaven-born Charity her- 
self always enkindles in the bosom which she is permitted to 
inhabit. It is eminently adapted to purify the human heart 
of its unkindly temper and feelings ; to make man disinter- 
ested and generous, and benevolent in his intercourse with 
his fellow-man, to banish from the Christian brotherhood the 
suspicions, and jealousies, and alienations of party, and to 
bring back that state of things in the church which once led 
even its enemies to exclaim, “ Behold how these Christians 
love one another.” ‘The author, we hardly need say, is far 
enough from confounding Christian charity with that spu- 
rious liberality which professes to regard all differences of 
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religious opinion as unimportant, though with me lancholy 
inconsistency it is usually restless, and sometimes vindic- 
tive, when its own peculiarities happen to be called in ques- 
tion. ‘The charity which this work recommends, is, we 
believe, the very charity which the Bible inculcates ; pure, 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy. ‘He who walks in the path which this 
volume marks out, while he will hold the truth, will yet 
hold it in love; while he will resolutely oppose and de- 
nounce sin, will yet exhibit a spirit of kindness towards the 
sinner ; while he will be faithful to his own conviction of 
duty, will yet study an inoffensive manner of discharging it; 
while he will have a preference for his own denomination, 
will yet feel a cordial complacency towards all in whom he 
sees reflected the image of his Master. We wish this work 
may circulate as an antidote to the spirit of party strife. We 
cordially bid it God speed over the whole church, as the 
harbinger of blessings and the friend of peace. We would 
that it might find its way into every denomination, into every 
family, into the hands of every Christian, and that the pure 
and heavenly truth which it inculcates might shed their 
benign influence to heal many a bleeding wound in the body 
of Christ. 

“ The Family Monitor, or a Help to Domestic Happi- 
ness” sulliciently explains its nature and design, by its ttle. 
It offers itself to every family into which it finds its way, as 
a religious friend, and suggests to every member, whatever 
may be his domestic relations, considerations which are 
adapt d toimprove and elevate his character. ‘The husband 
and the wite, the parent and the child, the master and the 
servant, may here each find a safe guide and counsellor ; 
and we have only to conceive of a family, every member of 
which should live habitually in accordance with the rules 
which this book prescribes, to imagine a scene of the most 
perfect happiness which this world can atford. It is much 
to be regretted that there is so much oeeasion for such a 
book as this, even in Christian families, growing out of the 
extensive di reg ird that pre vails, to the domestic relations, 
and the little attention that is paid to the culture of domestic 
religion and the promotion of domestic h ippiness. It can 
not be concealed, that in many families composed principally 
of professors of religion, there is but a slight recognition of reli- 
gious obligation in any of the family arrangements ; and an- 
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other fact equally unquestionable is, that many a family which 
to an occasional visitor may wear only a bright and cheerful 
aspect, and may seem like a repository of all that is serene, 
and lovely, and of good report, in domestic life, has in it the 
elements of perpetual disquietude ; and to the eye that has 
an opportunity of piercing beyond the fair exterior, and 
viewing the occurrences of every day, there appears nothing 
which is not fitted to poison the best jovs of life. Let it be 
remembered, moreover, that it is impossible to over-rate the 
importance of the domestic constitution in its influence upon 
public virtue and happiness ; for here the mind receives its 
first direction ; the principles for the subsequent regulation 
of the conduct are here acquired; the heart here receives 
impressions which will be likely to be found among the ele- 
ments of the future character; in short, whatever is thought, 
or felt, or spoken, or done, in the family, is a seed of public 
prosperity or of public calamity; the influence of domestic 
virtue or vice cannot be confined within the narrow sphere 
in which it has its immediate operation; but it goes abroad to 
purify an extensive moral atmosphere, or to impart to it a 
more deadly contagion. When it is remembered that this 
great nation of which we are a part is made upof families, 
who does not see that it depends much on the domestic con- 
stitution whether we are to be continued in the greatness 
and dignity of a free people, or to see our noble institutions 
giving place to the stern authority of despotism, or the wild 
horrours of anarchy? for if true virtue is the only safety of 
a nation, and if we are to look to the family as the chief 
nursery of virtue, then unquestionably the great question is 
here in a great measure to be decided which involves our 
national prosperity or national ruin. We urge Mr. James’ 
book, then, upon the serious attention of every family in 
our land, and of every member of each family, not merely 
because it Is adapt dto diffuse a charm over the scenes of do 
mestic life, and to render those who constitute the household 
fellow-helpers together in all that will minister to their mu 
tual enjoyment, but because it is fitted to form them for useful 
and honourable action; for discharging with fidelity the 
duties which they owe to their country, and their fellow- 
men at large, and last though not least, because it looks he- 
yond the world, and aims to prepare them for a higher state 
of being, in which will be found all the elements of a com- 
plete and endless joy. 
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From the time that the last mentioned work was publish- 
ed, Mr. James’ pen slumbered for several years, with the 
exception of his having written in the mean time his small 
work on “ Dissent,” to which we have already had occasion 
to advert, and which, on account of the little interest which 
is here felt in the subject it discusses, has never been publish- 
ed in this country. Within a few months, however, we are 
happy to say that his pen has again been called into exercise 
for the benefit of the public; and we have the result of the 
effort in his last work entitled, “'The Anxious Inquirer after 
Salvation directed and encouraged ;”-—a work to which the 
author was admirably fitted by the general structure of his 
mind, by his intimate knowledge of God’s word, and of the 
human heart, and especially by the particular attention he 
has devoted to what may be called the theory of experimental 
religion, and the vigorous and continued etforts which he has 
put forth, within the last few years, to rouse the British 
churches to a higher tone of feeling and action. The work 
is what might have been expected from one who had given 
to the subject of it much deep and laborious thought, and 
whose heart was deeply imbued with a sense of its vast im 
portance, and whose grand object was to make an appeal to 
the understanding, the conscience, the whole moral man, 
which, by God’s blessing, may be instrumental in saving 
souls from death and hiding a multituée of sins. After a 
pertinent introduction, in which he suggests several directions 
for the profitable reading of the work, the author proceeds 
to show the reasonableness and necessity of an earnest soli- 
citude on the great subject of salvation; then illustrates the 
immense importance of retaining and deepening religious 
impressions ; urges the necessity of gaining scriptural know- 
ledge, and clear views of divine truth; exhibits the nature 
and importance of repentance of sin, au! faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; cautions the inquirer against the mistakes into 
which he is in danger of falling, and against the needless 
perplexities to which he isin danger of yivlding, and against 
the various discouragements which me-t him at the very 
beginning of his course, and against certain practical errours 
which will be likely to retard his progress. and if he actual- 
ly becomes a true Christian, to render his Christian charac- 
ter sickly and inefficient; and finally sugvests the most ani- 
mating considerations to persevere in seeking.the Lord until 
he is really found. All these various topics (and they fairly 
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ver the whole memati are tre waned with great jelle iousness 
and discrimination, and with that deep and earnest feeling 
which constitutes so prominent a characteristic of the an- 
thor’s productions. Without disparaging other similar works, 
we know of no manual of the kind which seems to us so 
well adapted to its purpose ; no one which a Christian minis- 
ter might with so much confidence circulate in his congre 
gation during a season of the uncommon outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. We most cordially welcome this little work 
from the other side of the ocean, as a highly important aux- 
iliary to the cause of evangelical religion in this country ; 
and we cannot doubt while such works are sent forth from 
the British press, and such men are giving the whole vigour 
of their faculties and affections to the promotion of a sound 
and vigourous piety in the British nation, that the cause of 
pure religion is destined to advance more and more rapidly 
among them, until that land so justly dear to every Christian’s 
heart, and especially dear to us, as the land of our father’s sep- 
ulchres, shall every where exhibit tokens of the divine pres- 
ence, and be overspread with the brightness of the divine 
glory. 

Having thus brie fly stated our general views of the 
several works of Mr. James, which have come under our 
notice, it only remains that we endeavour, in a few remarks, 
to illustrate their peculiar adaptation to the circumstances 
of the present age, and especialiy of our own country. 

We may remark, then, in the first place, that one of the 
most prominent features in the present condition of the 
American Church, is to be found in its revivals of 
religion ; and there are at least two of Mr. Janes’ pub- 
lications, which bear upon such a state of things with 
great felicity and effect; and which, moreover, are adapted 
to counteract certain evils by which the purity of our revi- 
vals have been marred, and their fruits in many instances 
blasted. No one, with the Bible in his hand, can question 
that it is the duty of every sinner instantly to exercise re- 
pentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and that treatment of an awakened sinner is bad which 
takes for granted that his only duty is to put himself in the 
attitude of waiting for God’s Spirit, without bringing his 
own faculties vigourously to the great work of his salvation. 
But the evil which has more commouly prevailed in con- 
nexion with our revivals, especially in latter years, has been 
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that of w ithholding g from the inquiring sinner a suitable de- 
gree of instruction ; it has sometimes happened that almost 
all that has been said to him by his spiritual guide, has 
been comprised in the frequent and urgent repetition of the 
single word, “repent,” or “submit,” in connexion with a 
bold denunciation of the terrours of God’s wrath upon the 
impenitent and rebellious. When the individual to be ad- 
dressed has been properly instructed in respect to the great 
truths of the Gospel, there is of course less need of dwelling 
upon those truths in their various bearings and applications, 
than in a case in which the sinner has lived in profound 
ignorance of them all; though it is proper in any case to 
hold them up before the mind in all their fulness, and great- 
ness, and power ; but it is to be remembered, that in the great 
majority of cases in which sinners are awakened, they are in 
a great degree ignorant of those very truths, in the use of 
which the Holy Spirit operates in the renovation of the 
soul; and unless these truths are by some means brought 
in contact with their understandings, it were in vain to ex- 
pect that they should be the subjects of a sound conversion. 
They must not only be made to feel the obligation to repent, 
but they must also be brought to view ( ‘hrist as he is seen 
in the Gospel, and feel the constraining influence of his 
love ; to view God as invested not only with the majesty of 
a lawgiver, but with the condescension of a Redeemer. 
before they will ever exercise that godly sorrow for sin which 
is nato life. It is, no doubt, owing in a great degree to the 
fact, that the instruction which has been communicated to 
awakened sinners, has often been miserably defective, and 
that, instead of having the great truths of the Gospel dis- 
tinctly presented betore them, in connexion with the immu- 
table obligations of the law, their attention has been con- 
fined to a few phrases of which they have very imperfectly 
understood the meaning; it is owing, no doubt, much to this 
mode of procedure, that the religion of so many of the hope- 
ful subjects of our revivals has proved like the early dew 
and the morning cloud. : 
Now we know of no work better adapted to counteract 
this evil in the experience of an awakened sinner, than “ The 
inzious Inquirer directed and encouraged.” With the 
exception of a single expression or two, in which the author 
seems to us to have inadvertently confounded a newly 
awakened state, with a truly gracious state, (and the effect 
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of this is sufficiently counteracted by the general tenour of 
his work,) we see nothing which has the least tende ancy to 
quiet the sinner’s conscience, so long as he remains unrecon- 
ciled to God, or to justify the impression that there is not a 
distinct and mighty change to be performed upon the soul, 
for which conviction of sin is only the preparation. The 
awakened sinner who will attentively read this book, and be 
guided by its instructions, will be in little danger of losing 
his serious impressions on the one hand, or of gaining false 
peace to his soul on the other. He will find every thing to 
deepen the impressions of his guilt and crime, every thing to 
fasten his eye upon the atoning blood of Christ. Let this 
work be extensively circulated in revivals of religion, as we 
have no doubt it is destined to be, and much is to be hoped 
from its influence in preventing spurious conversions, and 
in assisting to lay the foundation of a consistent and holy 
life. 

Another evil in connexion with many of our revivals, 
has been found in the peculiar character which has been 
exhibited by many of their hopeful subjects. On the one 
hand, whose heart has not bled at seeing persons who have 
promised much at the time of joining the church, and have 
been hailed by their brethren as most important coadjutors 
in the work of the Lord, who have gradually declined in 
circumspection and consistency, in efficiency and zeal, until 
they hang as a dead weight upon the church with which 
they are connected? 'The vows which they have taken 
upon themselves seem to pass for nothing; their duties to 
the church, and their duties to the world, are alike neg- 
lected; and the church mourn, and the world triumph, in 
view of their lamentable declension. On the other hand, it 
has been painfully common, especially within the last few 
years, for persons to bring with them into the church a 
restless spirit of insubordination ; a zeal that is not according 
to knowledge; a willingness, and more than that, a determi- 
nation to controul by a sort of violent action the movements 
of the whole body. This has happened, especially in re- 
spect to many young men, whose constitutional ardour and 
indiscretion, aided by what has looked very much like 
spiritual pride, have originated distractions and divisions, 
which may not improbably cost the church years of afflic- 
tions, and themselves, if they recover a sober mind, years of 
self-reproval and regret. Their faults have been not so 
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much that they have been too active, as that they have not 
been active in the right way; they have been arrogant 
when they should have been modest; have set themselves 
up for teachers when they ought to have taken the attitude 
of learners; and, as a natural consequence, have injured 
their character and impaired their usefulness. 

“ The Church Member's Guide,” in its whole spirit and 
tendency, is opposed to both the errours which we have 
here noticed. It shows the church member that he has 
most important duties to perform, and points out to him 
what these duties are, and presents before him the most ani- 
mating encouragements to the discharge of them. Here he is 
taught that a profession of religion involves obligations 
which can never be set aside; tliat he is sacredly bound 
always to be about his Master’s business; that the whole 
vigour of his faculties is to be brought into exercise in de- 
pendence on the higher agency of the Holy Ghost ; and that 
he cannot be a slothful member of the church, but at the 
peril of bringing upon himself a heavy curse. At the same 
time, he is also taught the importance of keeping within his 
own sphere; of labouring prudently, and modestly, and 
humbly, as well as of doing whatsoever his hand findeth to 
do with his might. Whoever will study this little work tll 
he has become well acquainted with all its parts, and @{l, at 
the same time, scrupulously conform his conduct to the rules 
which it prescribes, will be at once an intelligent, active, and 
discreet member of the church; neither setting on fire the 
course of nature by false zeal, nor creating by his coldness 
an atmosphere around him, in which the warm-hearted 
Christian cannot breathe with freedom, and in which the 
careless sinner finds his appropriate element. We would 
earnestly recommend to every young professor to make him- 
self early acquainted with this book, and to use it as his own 
“guide” in the various duties which his relation to the 
church devolves upon him. If every pastor whose labours 
are blessed to the revival of religion, were to recommend 
this work to the attention of all who join the communion of 
the church, there is reason to believe that he would often 
save himself, and the church, and the individuals con- 
cerned, much occasion for humiliation and regret. 

Another evil in the religious state of our country, which 
Mr. James’ works seem happily adapted to correct, is the 
disposition which extensively prevails to bestow a dispro- 
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portionate attention upon some duties, to the almost entire 
neglect of others :—iu other words, it is what we would eall 

partial religion. ‘To illustrate what we mean—there is a 
set of men who devote themselves almost exclusively to re- 
vivals of religion, and who seem to imagine that little good 
is accomplished except in immediate efforts for the conver- 
sion of sinners ; aud not untfrequently these individuals are 
exceedingly inattentive to many of their relative duties, neg 
lecting, it may be, to make suitable provision for their fami- 
lies, and even treating the religious education of their child 
ren, as if it were quite a secondary matter. And there is 
another class who give nearly their whole time and influence 
to the creat henevolent obje ‘ts of the day : and in their zeal 
to carry the Gospel abroad to the ends of the earth, overlook 
perhaps the fact that they have heathen in their immediate 
neighbourhood, or that they have children who are in danger 
of being ruined through the influence of temptation, or even 
that the principle of spiritual life in their own souls must be 
sustained and cherished by the diligent and faithful use of 
the means of grace. We too commonly find Christians of 
the present day, whose characters are developed in bad pro- 
portions, and whose usefulness is greatly abridged by their 
apparent indiflerence to many Important parts of Christian 
duty, while yet in other respects they may be zealous almost 
toa fault. Several of the works of our respected author 
ire direc tly adapted to meet this pe culiar feature in our re- 
ligions character. We may instance particularly, “ The 
Church Members’ Guide,’ and “ The Family Monit in 
which the various social and domestic duties of the ¢ 
jan are urged in all their importance, and it is mo 
shown that no degree of spiritual feeling on the one | 
of public action on the other, can in any degree aton 
the neglect of them. Indeed the tendency of these pul Lic 
tions 1s pre eminently to form a consistent religious charac- 
ter; to lead to the cultivation of every Christian grace, and 
to the discharge of every Christian duty, so that the charac 
ter shall be an exact counterpart of all the doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel. 

There is also an inconstancy he longing to the religious 

character of our country something like a fever and ague 

—which needs much to be corrected, and to which Mr. 
James’ writings are fitted to be an antidote. It is so in re- 
spect tochurches. At one time the Holy Spirit seems to be 

Vou. I 77 
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operating with mighty power, and Christians are awake to 
a sense of their obligations, and the world seems to lose its 
hold, in a degree, upon the hearts of men, and God’s living 
truth is felt upon many a conscience in all its supremacy 
and majesty, and if we were to judge from what appears, 
we should suppose that the whole surrounding community 
would soon be converted; but at another and no very dis- 
tant period, we find that the voice of prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing, of anxious inquiry, and ingenuous contrition, and hum- 
ble hope, is hushed, and the world has gained its accustomed 
ascendancy in the hearts of men, and Christians are slum- 
bering over their obligations, and sinners slumbering over 
their danger, as securely as ever. But a little while since, 
when we inquired in respect to the spiritual state of the 
church, we were told that God was there, by the most mark- 
ed tokens of his grace; but when we inquire now, we get 
the painful answer, that all is still in the valley of vision 
around, and no breath from en high seems to be coming over 
it. We do not mean to intimate that every revival is fol- 
lowed by such a state of declension, or at Jeast, by so great 
a degree of it: but weare sure that it cannot be a matter of 
doubt with any body who has been accustomed to observe 
the religious condition of our country, that there is a painful 
degree of instability attending it; and that though great 
good is often accomplished in a short period, yet Christians 
too often soon become weary of well doing, and by their 
own neglect of duty, are left for a long time to spiritual bar 
renness and insensibility. 

The spirit of all these publicatious is the spirit not only 
of an active, but an enduring and growing piety. The 
great object at which they seem to aim is, to induce every 
Christian to discharge every duty at the right time and in the 
proper place; and this surely is the most effectual guard 
against a fickle and inconstant religion. He who does this. 
cannot fail to be in the fear of God all the day long, and to 
let his light shine before men in every variety of circumstan- 
ces. It all our churches were todo this, we might reasona- 
bly expect to be blessed with an uninterrupted revival ; and 
instead of having occasion to mourn over protracted seasons 
of religious indifference, every month and every week 
would yield its number of converts, and would furnish fresh 
reason to the Christian gratefully to exclaim, “ What hath 
God wrought ! ' 
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i inally : These publications are eminently adapted to 
the state of the times, as they are peculiarly fitted to form, 
after the scripturai model, the character of the young. 
It is not easy adequately to estimate the importance of proper 
moral and religious culture, as it respects the rising genera- 
tion. There is every thing in the aspect of Providence to 
indicate, that we are on the eve of changes which are to 
have a most important influence on the moral renovation of 
the world: and that the degree of rapidity with which this 
great work is to advance, must depend much on the next 
succeeding generation. In alittle while the great moral and 
benevolent machinery of the age must pass into the hands of 
those who are now passing through the stages of childhood 
and youth :—who then can estimate the importance of the 
character which they form, in view of the fact they are so 
soon to become the earthly cuardians of all the great and 
holy interests of the church, as well asto guide and control 
the various movements of civil society. The system of 
means by which the world is to be evangelized is yet but 
partially arranged ; and it will devolve npon our children in 
a great measure to perfect that which we have only begun ; 

devise new methods of benevolent action, and to give 
greater harmony and efliciency to those already in existence. 
The de suDY of ‘our own country espe cially, both political 
aud moral, is deeply involved in the character of the gene- 
ration that is immediately to succeed us; for as our popula- 
tion 1S so rapidly extending, nothing but a most efficient 
moral influence can keep us from sinking under our own 
weight; and where shall we look for such an influence a 
few years hence, if it be not from those who are now in the 
morning of life? We know of no works better fitted to 
imbue the minds of the young with a proper regard for reli- 
gion. than those which have been under review in this ar 
ticle: for while they contain the most in iportant truth, and 
much of it peculi: urly adapted to the pe riod of youth, they 
are written Ina sty le strong ly marked by vivacity and beau- 
ty. We cordially commend them to the attention of this 
interesting class of readers, not doubting that in proportion 
as the *V are re; ad, and ponde red, and reduced to practice, our 
youth will acquire dignity and elevation of character, and 
our country and the world have occasion to hail them as a 
generation of benefactors. 
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Art. VI. PuiLosopHy oF THE MIND. 
By Leoxarp Woops, D. D 


NUMBER Ill. 


Tne language sometimes used in books and in common 
discourse 1 uplies, lhat man is entirely under the control of 
his will: that his volitions guide and regulate all his 
hodily and mental powers. According to this re presenta- 
tion, the will possesses the chief attribute of a despot, and 
man is very much in the condition of a slave. Be it so, that 
the master that governs him is his owa will. If the power 
of that will is absolute, aud subject to no limitation or check 
from truth er reason, who can be sure that it will not exer- 
cise as severe aud merciless a despotism over him, as any 
power extraneous to his mind? Aud would not any man 
think it a less calamity to be subject to an absolute despot- 
ism that is distant, than to one that Is always hear; toa 
lespotism without, than to one that is within ? 

Instead, however, of enlarging upon this point, I shall 

t my object for the preseut, to ascertain what is the 


ing the power bs the will, in regard both to the 

the mind ‘The office of the will must be consid- 

Important subject iu the theory of mental philos- 

ly; It is Important too in a practical view. For if any 

ittributes to his will an agency, either mere or less ex- 

tensive than actnall belongs to it. he will be lable to 

hurtful mistakes in the reculation of his own mind aud 
lnet 


But how is the kind and extent of power belonging to 
ill to be determined ? Clearly, by an appeal toourown 


experience and consciousness No hypothetical or a priori 
" if 
reasoulng can be relied upon. We ought never to inquire 


whiat power we should suppose the will would have, or 
what power it must have, m order to make man a respousl- 
ble agent. Auy such inquiry might lead us to conclusions 
materially at variance with the truth. Our whole inquiry Is, 
what do we learu from consciousness and experience ! 
Accordingly, every man is qualified to investigate the subject 
under consideration as far as his own experience extends. 








EC. 
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There may be questions relative to the power of the will, on 
which a person of little experience, or oue who has not been 
duly attentive to the operations of his owu mind, will net 
have the means of forming a correct judgment; as a man 
having only a partial acquaintance with the phenomena of 
magnetism or electricity, Is uncompetent to judge respecting 
the operations of the magnetic or the electrical power, in 
any cases which have not falleu under his notice, and if he 
shouid attempt to judge, he would in all probability mistake. 
Suppose now a question arises respecting the power of the 
will in cases in which IL have had no experience, or in 
which I have neglected to learn the proper lessons of expe- 
rience. Here | am an incompetent judge: and if I would 
form a just opinion, | must avail myself of the requisite 
cnowledge of facts by referring to the « xperience of others. 
lhis view of the subject is of special importance, aud is 
suited to check the overweening confidence of some who 
have had but a very limited experience, and have withal 
been too litthe observant of the operauions of their own 
minds. 

I will endeavour to remember these remarks myself: and 
though I must of necessity proceed in this discussion prima- 
rily on the ground of my own experience and consciousness, 
1 will readily admit, even at the age ot threescore years, 
that my experience and consciousness may, In some things, 
he detective ‘The voluntary power belofging to me may 

ot have been so periectly devel ped, as In some others: or 

it has been, Limay have tailed to notice its deve lopme nts 
so carelully. or to rec ollect them so exact tly, as others And 
t may. perhaps, he suitable for every man to admit also, 
that the faculty of will, as found in him, may have less 
original power, and less acquired expertness, than in others, 
so that no one mav he able to come to a right conclusion on 
every part of met tal science, without availing himself of the 
experience and consciousness of his fellow-men. This is 
the case, we well know, in all parts of physical science. 
How long and attentively soever. any man may have ob- 
erved the course of events in the natural world: he will 
find himself, in manv eases, totally unable to judge from his 
own personal knowledge, what the laws of nature are and 
so will he obliged to supply the defects of his own experi- 
ence by the experience of others. In the study of natural 
science, men do this constantly and freely, aud why is it 
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not the dictate of modesty, and of wisdom too, that some- 
thing like this should be done in relation to our present sub- 
ject! If the facts which have occurred in our experience, 
are not suflicient to teach us the whole extent of power 
belonging to the will, why should we not gladly avail our- 
selves of any well attested facts, which have occurred in the 
experience of others? If by diligent, persevering exertion, 
any of our fellow-men have obtained a more perfect control 
over their thoughts, feelings, and actions, than we have, 
would it not be manifestly unjust for us to deny, that the 


will may attain to a higher degree of power than it has 


attained to in us? Why might we not as well say, that 
the understanding is not capable of being enlarged beyond 
the narrow limits to which ours has attained ? 

It will be kept in mind, that I use the words will and 
volition in the restricted and exact sense in which they are 
used by Locke, Reid, Abercrombie and others. Volition, 
according to Locke, “is an act of the mind exerting that 
dominion which it takes itself to have over any part of the 
man, by employing it in, or withholding it from any particular 
action.” Or more briefly, according to Reid, “it is the de 
termination of the mind to do, or not do, something which 
we conceive to be in our power. This determination re- 
lates to a variety of mental, as well as bodily action. 

I shall now pursue the inquiry, what power belongs to 
the will? I begin by saying negatively, the will has no 
power to alter the laws of nature, either in the material or 
spiritual world. For example, gravitation is an established 
law of all material bodies, and we have no power by our 
volitions to set aside or modify this law, or to direct or vary 
any events which stand related to it, except by availing 
ourselves of its influence. What man in his senses ever at- 
/ Again, it is a law of nature that vegeta- 
bles spring up and grow from seeds, under the influence of 
heat and moisture, and that animal life is sustained by food. 
and destroyed by continued abstinence, or by poison : and 
who has power, by an act of the will, to make it otherwise? 
I give these as ex imples. ‘The same is true as to the laws 
of the spiritual world. It is a law of the mind, that the 
ideas of sensible objects are first excited by having those ob- 
jects presented to the senses; that knowledge, in the higher 
sense, Is acquired by study ; that the regular action of mind 
requires a sound state of the brain, &c. Now we have no 


tempts to do this ? 
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power, by an act of the will, to alter these laws of the mind, 
or to produce any mental action, except in conformity with 
them. Again, it is found to be a law of the mind, that the 
affections are excited in view of suitable objects, and that 
the influence of external olyjects is according to the charac- 
ter and state of the mind. And who has power to make it 
otherwise ? What man of sense will ever attempt to inter- 
fere with those settled laws? If through ignorance we 
should think we could move our hearts to love or hate by 
the mere force of volition, without having a suitable object 
before us, or if we should think that, with an object in view, 
we could, by a volition, excite any affections in ourselves, 
except in accordance with the character and state of our 
minds, we should soon be convinced of our mistake. 

These remarks are made merely to illustrate the position, 
that we have no power, by a volifion, to contravene the laws 
of nature, whether as to matter or mind, and no power to 
accomplish any thing, except in accordance with those laws. 
The whoie range ot our voluntary agency is confined with- 
in these limits. 

This brings me to the business of showing, positively, 
what is the power or influence which belongs to the will ; or 
more properly what power we ourselves have by the acts of 
our will. ‘This may be briefly described thus. By availing 
ourselves of the laws of nature, we can voluntarily produce 
an endless variety of effects. For example, we have power 
in this way to secure a harvest, to promote bodily health, to 
cure diseases, to improve our intellectual and moral faculties, 
and obtain the advantages and comforts of life. Our vol- 
untary power extends to these bounds, and no farther. 

It evidently follows, that the ocreatest extent of voluntary 
power requires a complete knowledge of the laws of nature. 
“Knowledge is power” only as it enables us to avail our 
selves of these laws. If we are ignorant of them, how can 
we, by a volition, turn them to any useful purpose? With- 
out a knowledge of the laws which reculate events in the 
physical and moral world, we are utterly unqualified to act 
our part as intelligent, accountable beings: unqualified in 
every respect for the proper exercise of our faculties. With- 
outa good degree of this knowl dge, all our efforts would be 
made at random, and the result would be altogether uncer 
tain, and so the motives to exertion would be inefficacious. 
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Our voluntary power, considered in this light, manif stly 
admits of an al nost ubitiimited tmcrease, ‘Take the powel 
we have, by an act of the will, to direct our attention to one 
thing or another, and to fix and detain our thoughts on any 
particular subject. We are conscious of possessing this 
powe rnow Ina certain decree But we may not be aware 


to what a vastly higher degree it is capable of being increased 


by suitable exertion. ‘The power possessed by such men as 


Newton, Locke, and Edwards, to confine their 


{ r attention 


steadily, and for a lo ig time, to a particular subject. and to 
exclude all thoughts pertamine to other subiects. was ac- 
quired by diligent and continued efforts. Other men may 
acquire the same Andif aman had his mind raised to the 
highest improvement of which it is suscept le. he would 
possess this powet ih such pe riection. that he could. \ thout 
difficulty, fix his thoughts on any subject he might choose. 
with the utmost intense vninterr iptedly, and for such 
lensth ol time as the cas should require The voluntary 
control which we commonly possess over our thouzhts— 


what is It, compared w h that to which we might attain ? 
No man, however ¢ miscious ot present imability thus to 

ide that his 
inability cannot be efi ‘tually removed bi the diligent. per 


com nand his t loughts, has any right t conel 


severing discipline of his own mind. It is the same here 


as in regard to the voluntary control which a man, by long 


use, acquires over his bodily motions. In infancy. near the 
beginning of life,a power to move some of the me nbers of 
the body by an act of the will is dev yped. But this power 
admits of an indefinite increass No one, however great 


the activity and adroitness which he has a qu red, can say. 


i 


that he has raised his voluntary power to its highest possible 


limits, 

And vet itis a law otf our nature nd doubtless a wise 
and benevolent one, that this voluntary power should be ex- 
tended over a part only, and that as na | part, of our bodily 
organs. Our sensations are, in themselves, all involuntary. 
When the proper objects are presented, the sensations follow 


without any act ot the will. indeed the will has no power 
to prevent them. ‘lhe action of the heart, of the blood. and 
of the digestive organ is also involuntary The continued 
lite and growth and health of the body, instead of being 


under the contro! of volition, result from their appropriate 


i 
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physical causes. Over these causes our will has indeed an 
influence, though that influence is very limited. But if the 
appropriate causes exist, the eflect takes place without any 
de} endence on the will: while it ison the other hand equal 
ly true that, without those causes, the will can do nothing 
towards producing the effect. Who that has been at all ob 
servant of the laws of his nature, ever attempts, by a direct 
act of his will, to increase or diminish the pulsations of his 
heart, the circulation of his blood, or the growth or health 
of his body? Who ever attempts in this way to cure 
wounds and diseases? All the voluntary power which we 
possess In these and many other respects, is indirect, 1. e. it 
yperates through the medium of other things which we can 
in some measure control. I say in some measure; because 
it is evident that our bodily state is in a great degree depend 

it on causes over which we have little or no power. So 
that it would be contrary to fact to say. that man has any 
thing like a complete power, either direct or indirect, ove 
his bodily organs. 

But the most important question still remains, namely, 
what voluntary power we possess over our affections. This 
must be ascertained in the same way as*our power In all 
other respects; by an appeal to our own experience and 
consciousness. We have already seen, that the affections 
ire called forth, or excited, by a view of proper objects. 
Whether these objects are denominate d motives, occasions, 
or causes, it matters not. "They are the uniform and imme- 

ite antecedents of the affections. No act of the will comes 

tween the view of a proper object and the excitement of 
naflection. Should we attempt to thrust ina volition there, 
would be evidently out of place, and wholly inefiectual. 
Let an aflectionate parent look npon a dear child who has 
heen long absent. Does his heart wait foran act of the will 
to kindle ns love? Or if tor some reason he should do so 
trange a thing as to will not to love: wouid his heart obey ? 
Or if the same parent should hear of the death of his child, 
ould he wait for an act of the will to cause sorrow to fill 
his heart?) And if he should put forth a volition not to feel 
rrow. would lis heart be obedient? The same as to the 
pions affections of a regenerate man. When the glorious 
character of God is presented to his view. he loves and 
res. He does it at once, without anv influence from an 
act of the will. Indeed, if a men in such a case should find 
VoL I. 73 
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, 
himself any emotion. that of resentn nt for instance, though 


itis not under the direct control of the will. he deliberately 


sets himself to reflect on the softening circumstances, such 


is the provocation the other pa may suppose himseil to 
have received, perhaps his }@norance, or weakness, or disor- 
dered state of health: he in cines himself in the pl ce ot 
the offending party ; and above all, if he is a Christian, he 
meditates on thre parable of] ihe debtor, who, alter having 


been himself forgiven, claimed paymeut with rigid severity 


from his tellow-servant, and on other similar lessons of 
Scripture. Now in any such process as this, (which is 
exactiy analogous to that of takine a medicine that ts to 
operate on the involuntary bodily organs,) a process to 
which a man of well reeulated mind conti ually finds oe- 
casion to resort. he is precisely acting the part of a skilful 
rat to hy rise 

In Caeorae Pa ( > nts of Mental and Moral 
Science, tl ( pa ce containing the same general 


rinciple. He says ‘The mind ts usually said to be pas- 


sive In sensation, and active in admiring, loving. &c. We 


sk, What is meant by passivity and activity here? If it be 


replied, that we are passive 10 sensation, because sensation 
is not the resnit of ve mn, that the mind cannot but feel, 
Wwe.: we reply, that lniring, loving. &e., are not invaria- 
e\ } vi fy 7 resuiit of ve ion. a ic that thre ieoareé 
ro¢ rar ) 1 tin on j ( es at St, Wwe pmlont 
1\ i th / / ( dij bul adn ive love 
\"/ 

lL might confirm the « } ciple for which I con- 
1d, DY oUunel jiotations trom m res authors. and 
other arguments of myown. But | deem it unnecessary, 
Ss the principle is one vv ch is constantly recognized it 
ery man’s experien Such then is the power which the 
| has over the fectl ! such is the manner in 
lich it IS exercise This in ct power, thongh subject 
ray rtant nit mS, IS § very extensive : and it is of 
ideseribable nport ce to Christ ns, and comes into con- 
t 1 1 \ i! ( ruire experi 
teaches us what situation Is t favourable to the exer 
of right aflections What views of the nind. and what 
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objects brought before the mind, have the greatest effect in 
ex ng such aflections. ‘To give au example or two; we 
ht state, the 


house of God, the company of devout Christians, religious 


n from experience, thatif our mind ts In a rig 
retirement, the chamber ol sickness, and the house of 
mourning, are promotive of holy aifections To cultivate 
these affections, we must then put ourselves in these favour- 
able situations. ‘his is a matter of voluntary agency ; and 


‘ 
it is just as necessary that we should use our voluntary 


power to bring ourselves into these favourable situations, as 
it is to set a plant where the sun will shine upon it, and the 
raiv ind dew aflord it moisture, Acain, experience teaches 
us that, if our moral state is in any measure what it should 


be, reading the Scriptures, together with the best books 
written by uninspired men, hearing the Gospel preached, 
and other ways of bringing religious truths distinetly and 
clearly before the miud, tend directly te excite suitable ‘afte 

tions. It is then just as necessary that we should make use 
} 


of these methods of bringing the truths of religion before our 


minds. as that we should do any thing to cultivate the use 


ful vegetables in our garden Such and so momentous is 
the business to which we are to apply ourselves, as volun 
tary agents. tis a business sufhicient to occupy our whole 
life, Our minds ought always to be filled with holy affec 
tions. And for this purpose, we should always keep our 
selves ln a propel situation, and labour earnestly to have a 

ystant succession of divine objects passing before our 
minds 1 the manner best suited to excite and strengthen 
holy attections Hlow immense ly important does this work 


appear, when we consider what a variety of truths must be 
brought to bear upon the mind, and how diversified the 
forms in which they must be exhibited, to produce the 
greatest present effect on our moral affections, and to raise 
t ) permanently to their highest perfection! What manifest 


oceasion then have we for the utmost diligence in acquiring 


kno lve, for skill in arranging the various truths of reli 
cjon, for watehfal care in keeping our minds, our senses, and 
our ext | aflairs ina right state : in a word, for unceasing 


voluntary exertion to bring the most salutary and most ele- 
vating influence to act continually upon our whole moral 


But our volunt iry agency in the business of moral cul- 


ture woes still farther. For experience teaches that, while 
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some objects and circumstances are suited to make right im- 
pressions on the mind, others are suited to have a contrary 
etiect It teaches what are the objects and occasions which 
{to excite improper feelings By the proper use of our 
voluntary power, we are 10 avoid such objects and occa- 
sions, and in this way prevent, as far as may be, the excite- 
ment of improper fee lings. ‘or those who are desirous of 
guarding against wrong affections, and improving their 
ioral character. here is a great work—a work inculeated as 
of the highest consequence in the word of God. It is the 
work ot Christian vigilance, implying an unceasing reso- 
lution, care to avoid all the causes of irregular passion, and 
to keep ourselves at a distance from all occasions of sin 
in unceasing resolution and eare to avoid all those compa- 
nies and places, the sight or contemplation of those objects, 
ind the indulgence of those trains of thought, which are 
t to kindle unholy atleection. and so to pollute the mind. 
It appears then, that although we cannot prevent or subdue 
sinful atlection, as we regulate our bodily motions by a 
mere volition, or the direct influence . Boye will; still, if we 
have essentially a suitable frame of mind, we may do much 
to prevent and subdue sinful affection by ihe influence which 
our will has over the causes or occasions of such affection. 
Thus we see that the proper influence of the will, and 
the extent of voluntary power is perfectly obvious and defi- 
nite, so that we know exactly what we can do, and what we 
have to do, by our voluntary exertions, In promoting our 
own moral improvement. Having well settled this pot, 
ve shall be forever saved from the folly of attempting to in- 
fluence, or supposing that we can influence our affections 
directly by the power of the will; as mere a dream, as to 
suppose we can move a ship, or cause a tree to grow, In the 
same way Instead of thus wasting our time and labour, 
we shall know how to make the most wise and successful 
use of our voluntary power, by keeping it within its proper 
provinee, and directing it to its proper objects. Nor shall 
we any longer indulge the groundless opmion, that it is any 
part of moral agency, or In any wise necessary to perfect 
obligation, that the afer hians should be directly under the 
control of volition. And when we find by expernence that 
our previously willing to have a particular affection can 
neither ensure nor prevent its existence, and that all the 
affections we have are such as result from the various 
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causes which operate upon us, and that they are in fact fre- 
quently contrary to what our will previously fixed upon ; 
when we thus find that our volitions have no direct power 
and often no power at all over our affections, we shall re 
gard it as no difficulty in the way of moral agency, and 
shall be far from supposing that we are, on this account, 
any the less praise-worthy for right affections, or any the less 
blame-worthy for wrong affections. And if any one should 
ask us, how we can be moral agents, if our affections 
are not entirely controlled by volition, we might ask in re- 
turn, how we can be moral agents if our affections are thus 
controlled. And surely it will be no small advantage to be 
freed from the perplexing, embarrassing notion, that a 
power, which was never exercised, and which has no exist- 
ence, is essential to moral agency. With just views on this 
subject, we shall, in all our voluntary efforts, have to do with 
realities. We shall give volition the plaee which the Au- 
thor of our being has given it, and apply it to the purposes 
to which it is adapted. The afiections we shall never treat, 
as though they were made to submit blindly to the despotism 
of the will. ‘The only real power which we shall attempt to 
exercise over them will be a rational power, that is, the 
power of rational motive. In this way reason or intelli- 
gence will always be connected with the will in eliciting and 
governing the affections. ‘The will, as we may say, points 
reason to Its proper objects. Of those objects reason forms 
apprehensions, and aeeording ta the state of the mind, these 
apprehensions influence the afiections. 

We see too, that if we would turn our voluntary ageney 
to the best advantage, we must labour arith diliee nee to ap- 
pre hend the objects of moral regard with increasing clear- 
ness and correctness. and with a larger and larger extent 
of views. In this way we shall contribute to the excitement 
of strongerand more enduring affections. For if an appre- 
hension of particular objects is the proximate cause which 
excites the affections, then the clearer and stronger that ap- 
prehension is, the more powerfully will the affections be 
excited. If an object is seen partiaily or obscurely, the af. 





fection excited must be defective or weak. If we have mis 
taken views of an object, the affection excited must be a 
mistaken affection. Considering therefore the nature of the 
mind, and the variety of objects which it is called to contem- 
plate, and all the obscurity, defectiveness, and errour which 
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are mingled with our apprehensions of them, we must per- 
ceive it to be a matter of vast importance, that by a proper 
use of our voluntary agency, we should give a right direc- 
tion to our intellectual powers, and improve them to the 
highest degree possible. The mind left without a clear, 
definite knowledge of moral objects, is exposed to all man- 
ner of misguided, blind, enthusiastic affections. ‘To grow 
in knowledge is the way to grow in grace, The perfection 
of holy love in heaven will result from the perfection of 
spiritual knowledge. We shall be like Christ, when we 
shall see him as he is. 

Having enlarged thus upon these practical views of the 
doctrine which I have suggested, [ shall return to a more 
theoretic discussion of the subject. 

If the principles which have been laid down are correct, 
it will be easy to settle the question, whether the affections 
are voluntary. We usually call those things voluntary, 
which take place in consequence of a volition, or of which 
a volition is the uniform and immediate antecedent. I think 
it is not common to speak of any thing as voluntary, because 
it follows indirectly from a volition, or because an act of 
the will has an influence upon it through the medium of 
something else. ‘To refer to the example which Whateley 
gives in the above quotation ;—by a voluntary act, he says, 
“we take a medicine which quickens the circulation of the 
blood :” but we do not, on that account, call the quicker 
circulation of the blood voluntary. “So also, though we 
‘annot by a direct effort of volition excite or allay any 
emotion; we may, by a voluntary act, fill the understanding 
with such thoughts as will” have this effect. But is it ac- 
cording to common usage in other cases, to call that effect 
voluntary? ‘The affections are not the immediate or direct 
result of volition. It is clear then that they are not directly 
voluntary. You may say, they are indirectly voluntary, 
because a volition operates upon them and controls them 

ndirectly. Sut it is not to be overlooked, that even this 
udirect influence of the will is by no means essential to the 
excitement of the affections. ‘lhe affections are not in fact 
always, perhaps not even generally, excited in that way. 
Kor we well know that fit objects or motives are very often 
brought before our minds, without any volition or thought 
f{ ours. But in these very cases, are not the affections 
manifestly of the same nature, and do they not stand in the 
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same relation to the objects which excite them, as in other 
cases? Yet they are in no sense voluntary, not resulting 
from a volition either directly or mdirectly ‘That is, they 
are not excited by volition, nor are those objects which do 
excite them, brought before the mind by a volition Any 


man who wil! reflect on his own past experience will find, 
that In Instances too many to be numbered, the agency of 
his fellow-creatures or of divine Providence has } resented 
those objects before bis mind, and net unt equ nuy thrust 
them upon him contrary to his wishes, which have never- 
theless elicited the dee po st and Strongest emotuons 

On this point, are not several distinguished writers 
chargeable with an oversight? "hey allow that the affee- 
lions are not excited directly by an act of the will, but by a 
view ol fit objects, or, in other words, by proper motives 
But inasmuch as the objects or motives which excite the af 
fections, are often brought before the mind by a volition, 
they call the atlections voluntary; and they hold add the 
affections to be so,-—ove rlooking the obvions fact that. in a 
multitude of instances, if not generally, the objects of the 
affections are brought before our minds without any volition 
of ours, and that in such instances no act of the will has 
any influence on the atlections in one way or another 
'I'his fact indeed is not to be considered as having auy in 
fluence in regard to the nature of the atlections Kor they 
manifestly have the same nature, as acts of the mind, and 
the same relation to their appropriate objects, whether those 
objects are presented to their view by an act of their own 
will, or by an act of another’s will, or in any other manner; 
in other words, whether the affections excited are voluntary 
in the indirect sense above mentioned, or not vi iulitary in 
any sense. : 

But the influence of the will to bring rational considera- 
tions or motives before the mind, and thus indireetly to in 
fluence the atlections, Is subjeet to a special limitation i 
anothei way. In a former number | endeavoured to show. 
that the aflections which an 


various objects or motives which come before him. will be 


y one exercises In view of the 


according to the dispo ifion. Character. or state of his mind. 
There is no truth in philosophy more confidently believed, 
or more untformly acted upon, by men of practical wis- 


dom, than this, and none which is capable of more 


satisiac 


tory prool from Scripture and common experience. Minis 
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ters of the Gospel especially, have it exemplified before them 
continually in the different effects which the same truths 
produce upon men of diflerent habits or states of mind. 
But this after all is a truth, which writers on mental philos- 
ophy for the most part overlook, taking it for granted, as it 
appears, that all men are in such a state that moral consid- 
erations or motives, if contemplated in earnest, will excite 
right affections. Dr. Wardlaw, in his late excellent lectures 
on Christian Ethics, has clearly shown how frequently this 
mistake is chargeable upon the most eminent writers on 
moral philosophy, and what mischievous influence it has on 
their reasoning. Abercrombie, also, in his essay on intellec 
tual philosophy, has more than ouce distinctly, though rath- 
er incidentally, recognized the principle which I have ad- 
vanced, and has shown that he attaches great importance to 
it. He says, that “moral causes, that is, truths and motives,” 
operate “with a uniformity similar to that with which 
physical agents produce their actions upon each other.” 
But he says, “they require certain circuimstances in the 
man on whom they are expected to act, without which they 
produce no influence upon him.” He then mentions these 
circumstances. “tis necessary that a man be fully inform 
ed in regard to” the moral causes intended; “ that his atten- 
tion be directed to them with such a degree of intensity as 
shall bring him fully under their influence as statements 
addressed to his understanding.” Here many philosophers 
would stop. But not so the author of the valuable work 
from which | am now quoting. He proceeds to say, that 
another thing is necessary in order that truths and motives, 
however clearly presented and however intensely considered, 
may produce a right effect upon a man. ‘This necessary 
circumstance is, “that there be a certain healthy state of 
his moral feelings,—tor this has a most extensive influence 
on the due operation of moral causes. Without this” and 
the other circumstances above mentioned, “the most power- 
ful moral causes may produce no effect upon a man :;—as 
the most active chemical agents may fail entirely of their 
actions, if the substances are not placed in the requisite 
circumstances of temperature, dilution, or concentration.” 
When this author says, that in the case he describes moral 
causes will produce no effect, he evidently means, no good 
effect. It is well known that they do excite affections of 
some kind. ‘The position I maintain is, that whatever we 
Vo.. | 79 
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or others may do to bring motives before us, or to direct our 
attention to particular ovjects, the emotions excited wili be 
according to the state of the mind. 'The objects presented 
to view, and other external circumstances which may in 
many instances be more or less under the control of the will, 
are indeed a part of what may be called the complex cause 
of theemotions. But the influence of whatever is external, 
and even the influence of our intellectual perceptious and 
the clearest dictates of conscience will, after all, be according 
to the predominant disposition or state of our mind. If a 
man of an impure, licentious disposition, has certain objects 
presented to his eye or his thoughts, either by his own vol- 
untary act or not, will uot impure feelings be excited? His 
wishing or willing, in those circumstances, to be free from 
wrong feelings and to have right ones, will not control the 
movements of his heart. With such objects before him, and 
such a state of mind, he will have such emotions, “ 'To the 
pure all things are pure; but to them that are defiled is 
nothing is pure.” ‘Thus we see how it happens that a man 
is so olten disappointed in regard to his own feelings. He 
voluntarily turns his attention to particular objects, or puts 
himself in particular circumstances, because, for some reason, 
he wishes to have certain emotions. But instead of the 
emotions desired, others of a different kind arise in his mind. 
He thus finds that an act of his will can have no influence 
to elicit affections which are contrary to the state of his 
heart. It may sometimes be the case, however strange it 
may seem, that a man of a covetous disposition, and con- 
scious of the evils connected with it, may wish and labour to 


acquire riches, for the purpose, among other things, of 


curing his covetousness, and making his feelings kind and 
generous. But he is disappointed. His riches, when ac- 
quired, have no effect but to increase his covetous desires 
Why is this? Because his external circumstances, and all 
his thoughts respecting them, have an influence upon him ac- 
cording to the character or state of his mind. This well 
known principle, this law of our intellectual and moral na- 
ture, is frequently asserted in the Scriptures. When Christ 
says, ‘a good tree will bear good fruit, and a corrupt tree 
corrupt fruit,” and that it cannot be otherwise, he says it to 
illustrate the principle that a man’s feelings and actions will 
be according to his mental state or character. This isa 
standing principle, as depraved, sinful beings often find to 
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their sorrow. We cannot, by any mere exertion, direct or 
indirect, of our voluntary power, produce in ourselves any 
affections we may wish, except such as are in accordance 
with the state of the mind. We can, indeed, excite a great 
variety of affections in ourselves by the exercise of our vol 
untary agency in the manner above described ; but they will 
all be consonant to our predominant disposition. Take the 
case of confirmed hostility to the Christian religion, such as 
appeared in the leading infidels of Europe half a century 
ago. Was itin the power of the most convincing argu- 
ments or the most persuasive eloquence to produce in their 
hearts, while unchanged by the Holy Spirit, the affection of 
true love to Christ and his religion? Take the case of an 
inveterate miser, and suppose him to continue, as he is likely 
to do, in his present state of mind. Can you present any 
motives before him which will produce in his heart a sincere 
affection for the word of God, and a readiness to give away 
his treasures to send it to the destitute? Take the case of 
the wicked at the last day. Their attention will be power- 
fully arrested by the most excellent, glorious, and moving 
objects. But they will have no right feeling, such as will 
arise in holy minds. Amid all the light and glory of that 
day, they will have no emotions but those which correspond 
with their sinful disposition. Satan is a moral agent of 
high intellectual powers. Now suppose, with his state of 
mind, he could be admitted into the heavenly world, and 
see all that the angels see and enjoy. What would be his 
feelings? They would be totally malignant and wretched, 

feelings of hatred, envy, and remorse. Whence this dif- 
ference between the feelings of Satan and the feelings of 
angels, in view of the same objects? Whence, but from 
their different states of mind? 

The important principle which I have endeavoured to 
illustrate, is often exemplified in the experience of sinners 
under awakenings of conscience. ‘They are conscious that 
their affections towards divine things are sinful; and from 
their natural dread of misery, and love of happiness, and 
not because they are pleased with holiness, they in a sense 
desire such affections as God will approve, and, for the pur 
pose of prod lucing them, they apply themselves to a diligent 
and serious consideration of the character of God, the mer- 
ciful interposition of the Redeemer, the holy law, and the 
precious blessings of salvation. But if the renewing of the 
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Holy Spirit is withheld, and they are left in their natural 
state, they will have no right affections. ‘Those divine ob- 
jects which they contemplate, will, through their perverse- 
ness, be the occasion of exciting dislike and opposition in 
their hearts, and so prove “a savour of death unto death.” 
“ He that loveth is born of God,” and this implies, that he 
only who is born of God, loveth. No considerations how- 
ever mighty, no motives however powerful and touching, if 
unaccompanied by the renewing influence of the Spirit, will 
ever have power to produce any right affections in unregen- 
erate men. “Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” And it is equally true, that except a 
man be born again, he cannot have holy affections ; for the 
want of this is all that prevents his seeing the kingdom of 
God. If now we say or do any thing to lead sinners to 
think, that any ability or voluntary agency of theirs, or any 
power of excitement or persuasion which they can use with 
themselves, or which others can use with them, will ever 
bring them truly to love God, or believe in Christ, without 
the new creating agency of the Spirit; we practise a dan- 
gerous delusion upon them; and in this way, we show too, 
that we ourselves labour under a great mistake, and that we 
forget what Scripture and experience both teach, the despe- 
rate wickedness of the heart. Such is the state of the pos- 
terity of Adam, that if they become holy, their holiness will 
not be “ from the will of the flesh, or the will of man,” not 
from any disposition or voluntary agency of theirs, but from 
the Spirit of God; and the whole of their salvation will re- 
sult, not from any works of righteousness which they have 
done, but from the purpose and grace of God. Christian 
ministers should remember this, and should learn to rely 
wholly upon divine power and mercy for the conversion and 
salvation of sinners. If they do not remember this, they do 
not remember a most important truth. And if, on any 
pretence whatever, they do not plainly and faithfully declare 
it both to saints and sinners, they fail of declaring an essen- 
tial part of the counsel of God. ; 

1 cannot close this number without remarking distinctly, 
though briefly, on the mistake of those writers on mental 
philosophy, who make up their systems without recognizing 
the peculiar facts which are disclosed in the Scriptures, and 
in the history of the church. No system of mental philoso- 
phy can be considered as complete, which overlooks any of 
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the principal phenomena which the human mind has ex- 
hibited. But time would fail me to speak of all those writers 
on intellectual and moral philosophy, who entirely neglect 
the peculiar mental operations and states so fully dis- 
closed in the Scriptures, and whose systems are just what 
they would be, if man had no natural alienation from God, 
and were not dead in sin, and just what they would be, if 
there were no such thing as conviction of sin, and regene- 
ration by the Holy Spirit, and a warfare, throughout the life 
of Christians, between the law of their sanctified mind and 
the law of sin in their members. I shall give a single exam- 
ple of the fault of their system. They very properly notice it 
as a law of the mind, that the affections are elicited by a view 
of proper objects; and then, without considering that man 
is morally depraved, they represent the clear exhibition of 
divine truth to the understanding, and the serious considera- 
tion of it, as all that is necessary to call forth right affec- 
tions, overlooking that special divine influence which is 
proffered in the Gospel, and which is the only efficient cause 
of holiness in the heart of man. Now this is as palpable a 
mistake of theirs, as it would be in writers on health, to rep- 
resent that wholesome food is all that is necessary to promote 
vigour and activity in those who are sick of a fever. If there 
are auy facts which ought to be made prominent in a sys 
tem of mental philosophy, surely they are those which are 
made prominent in the infallible word of God. For does 
not He who made, and He who redeemed the mind, know 
what are its powers and capacities, 1ts dispositions and 
states, and the laws which govern its operations? And can 
any one who believes the Scriptures, especially any minister 
of the Gospel, deem it proper to disregard those pre-emi- 
nently important facts which result from man’s apostacy, 
and from the work of Christ and the Holy Spirit in man’s 
salvation? ‘These facts, and the laws of the mind respecting 
them, which are all involved in sound Christian expe- 
rience, are as certain and as worthy of consideration in a 
system of meutal philosophy, as the laws of the understand- 
ing, of the memory, of conscience, or of the natural affec- 
tions. And a system which overlooks the former is as de- 
fective and as much at variance with the truth, as one 
would be which should overlook the latter. ‘There is no 
right mental philosophy, but that which has its chief foun- 
dation in the facts revealed in the wordof God. The sacred 
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writers, taught ie their own experience, and by the Divine 
Spirit, understood the true philosophy of the human mind, 
and spoke and acted according to it. And if we would 
understand it, and apply it to its proper uses, we must learn 
to think, and reason, and speak, and act, as they did. 


Arr. VII.—Appiication or CHRISTIANITY TO INDI- 
VIDUALS. 


By Exeazar Lorn, Esq. New-York. 


In an article in the last number of this work, “ On Ef- 
forts by the Church to reform the World,” it was attempted 
to be shown, that the reforming efficacy of Christianity pro- 
ceeds from its applicability to individual man, that it removes 
evil by sanctifying the hearts and lives of its converts, and 
that combined and public religious exertions specially di- 
rected against prevailing and legalized customs of the world, 
are not consonant to its genius and design. 

Considered in this manner, Christianity is not only 


adapted to supplant and remove the evils and miseries of 


the human family, but its glory as a connteracting, renova- 
ting, remedial system, is strikingly manifest. It comes forth 
from the bosom of Infinite goodness, depending on the divine 
influence for its efficacy, to regain the affection and obedience 
of a revolted race. The most striking feature of the system 
is that of its overcoming evil and opposition in the hearts of 
men, by love. ‘Towards alienated, guilty man, led captive by 
the great Adversary, and obnoxious to the claims of eternal 
justice, it manifests the tenderness of boundless compassion, 
and turns upon his averted affections the burning flame of 
kindness and good will. It invites and urges him to look 
up from the depths of sin and condemnation, and behold the 
Lamb of God, through whom there is redemption and for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace. It 
brings life and immortality within his view, calls him to re- 
pentance, and urges him, by every appropriate motive, to 
obey and live. Its claims and appeals are addressed to each 
individual as an accountable agent ; and as the same change 
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is equally necessary in every one, so this remedy is as well 
adapted to cure the disorders of one heart as of another. 

Were the whole human race cenverted and brought into 
a state of cordial obedience to the Gospel, the evils and 
miseries of the world would be done away, giving place te 
universal holiness and happiness. But were such a consum- 
mation to be effected in ever so short a period, it would be 
effected by the same process of individual conversion, as ob- 
tains in the present state of things. In proportion, then, as 
individual conversions are multiplied, progress is made 
towards the conquest of the world, and the removal of its 
corruptions and miseries. Christianity, therefore, by its ap- 
propriate bearing upon individual man, is perfectly adapted 
to overcome the obstacles in its way, and to effect all the 
good which it proposes. It produces its proper effeet onl 
to the extent that individuals are converted and smnatied. 
Though its light, like that of the sun, falls both en the evil 
and the good, and like the rain, its beneficent and softening 
influence extends, in some respects, both to the just and to the 
unjust ; yet as the light, heat, and showers in the natural 
world produce no fruits from rocks and deserts, so the in- 
fluence of the Gospel is lost upon stony and unyielding 
hearts. Its incidental benefits and public influence do not 
cure the evils of the world. Its sphere, as the power of God, 
is in the hearts of them that believe. 

Could the vast and eternal benefits of Christianity be se- 
cured to man by any change of public opinion, and of the 
fashions and customs of the world, by an outward renuncia- 
tion of idolatry on the part of the heathen, and of false sys- 
tems of philosophy by civilized nations, by a general sub- 
mission to the rite of baptism, or by any conventional 
changes, in the opinions and customs of society, an en- 
tirely different scene would present itself, and an entirely 
different course of measures would be requisite. None of 
the peculiarities of the Christian system or of the kingdom 
of Christ, as a spiritual kingdom, would in that case re- 
main ; and in order to convert the world, the method pur- 
sued by Mahomet would be the most eligible in some coun- 
tries, and that of more modern philosophers politicians, 
and reformers, in others. 

Yet how great a portion, even of educated and intelli- 
gent men in Christendom, seem to regard the subject sub- 
stantially in this light! How many of those who conduct 
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the public affairs of nations, and who legislate for the relief 
of human miseries, have no higher or more correct views of 


Christianity ; who regard-it only as one of the forms of hu- 
man opinion, prejudice, or superstition, to be by their skill 
and power rendered subservient to the affairs of state, or 
hindered from interfering with the schemes of aspiring ambi- 
tion, and the infatuation of political greatness and military 
glory ! 

How many, indeed, in the more private walks of life, 
civilians, vetaries of science, devotees of wealth and pleas 
ure, men employed in particular objects of selfish pursuit, 
adopt the same notions of this subject, and manifest therm, in 
connexion perhaps with a degree of outward respect to the 
forms of religion and the persons of its professors, by an un- 
blushing disregard of its personal requirements, a thought- 


less incredulity as to its spiritual influence, and a feeling of 


contempt for the whole scheme of promoting it by the sim 
ple instrumentality of announcing its offers of love and 
mercy to individuals ! 

Thus the pure and spiritual nature of Christianity is 
shrouded from the public mind ; its connexion with the di- 
vine influence, purposes, and government is not recognized, 
its beauty and glory are obscured by clouds of ignorance 
and errour, and its adaptation to produce the effects which it 
proposes is not perceived. Under the influence of such cir- 
cumstances, it is easy to see that there is a powerful tendency 
to secularize religion, to divest it of its personal bearing and 


claims, and to render it as little objectionable to the taste of 


communities as possible, by keeping its peculiar doctrines 
out of view, and making it appear practically as much as pos- 
sible, what the world suppose and desire it to be. 

An impartial history would show, it is believed, that the 
declensions of Christianity at different times and places 
since the primitive age, the perversions to which it has been 
subjected, and the controversies in which it has been involv- 
ed with heathenism, infidelity and false philosophy, have 
taken their rise from the source just indicated,—limited and 
false notions of its genius, the nature of its effects, and the 
means by which they are produced. Circumstances of 
temptation from persecution, or from worldly allurement, 
have induced those who occupied stations of influence to 
lower the claims of this religion; to give some new version 
of its doctrines, and to endeavour to accommodate it to the 
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conflicting opinions and systems of the world. In order to 
render it acceptable to mankind in masses without deliver- 
ing them from the power of darkness, to propagate, or 
cause it to be recognised by wholesale in harmony with the 
reigning superstition of the time, or to reconcile it with the 
ignorance, prejudices, and depraved feelings of men, its spot- 
less and seamless robe has been soiled and disfigured by 
the patch-work of Judaism, Paganism and the thousand 
systems of delusion, which have successively prevailed down 
to the present day. 

At the same time, the course of literary education through- 
out Christendom has led through the deep slough of Pagan- 
ism, and its chief attractions have gained a lodgment in the 
mind, in connexion with the associations of heathen super- 
stition, vice and pollution on the one hand, and the glory of 
military heroes and deified monsters on the other. 

Hence Christianity has been and still is viewed, by a 
large portion of the more intelligent class of worldly men, 
not as it is revealed in the New T'estament, but as it appears 
in the dark and gloomy history of the heresies, perversions, 
and apostacies, which, like a horde of ravenous beasts, have 
hovered around it and trampled it down. In their minds it 
is associated with the crimes, follies and abominations, the 
wars, persecutions, and horrours which are recorded in the 
history of papal imposture, priestcraft and tyranny, through- 
out the world. Its glory isnot seen. Its image and super- 
scription are looked for in the base counterfeits which pass 
current in the great mart of the world, along with the spu- 
rious coinage of pagan, Mohammedan, and deistical infidel- 
ity. Its genius and its adaptation to effect its designed 
results are accordingly not understood by the wisdom of the 
world, and are but feebly perceived by those who share most 
largely in its influence. It is regarded rather as an instru 
ment of human policy, to be employed in the production of 
secular and temporal good, than as the exclusive means of 
salvation, and of spiritual and eternal blessedness to the souls 
of men. 

With respect to the applicability of Christianity to indi- 
vidual man, and its perfect adaptation in this manner to 
cure the evils of the world, it may be observed, that its ap- 
plication to each individual of the human family is in all 
respects, and in all circumstances, perfectly consistent with 
his character as a moral agent, and with all his rights, obliga- 

Vou. I. 80 
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tions and interests. Its claims are in perfect harmony with 
the laws of his mind, the dictates of his understanding, the 
convictions of his conscience, and his obligations as an ac- 
countable creature. In their bearing on each one, they do 
not depend on the concurrence of others, or any peculiar 
state of external circumstances, and require only his own 
consent, the willing obedience of his mind, the cordial affec- 
tion of his heart towards Goa. 

Did the success of the Gospel in the case of each indi- 
vidual require the simultaneous consent of other minds, or 
a particular state of external circumstances, a given degree 
of intellectual education, a pilgrimage, or any thing relating 
to time or place, to social or political relations, or to outward 
forms and ceremonies, it would not be adapted to mankind 
indiscriminately. But it appeals to man’s mind and heart, the 
exercises of which no outward circumstances, or power of 
other men, can hinder or control. 

This peculiarity of the Christian system is enough to 
prove its divinity, and its perfect fitness to be the religion of 
the whole human race. It addresses itself to that in man, 
which is common to the species, which does not depend 
upon the accidents of his outward temporal life, or personal 
acquisitions or distinctions. It proffers deliverance from a 
ruin in which all are alike involved, and benefits, present 
and eternal, which all alike need. It deals with man. not 
as a transient inhabitant of earth, the creature of an hour, 
but as an immortal, accountable agent; and is equally 
adapted to his case, whether he be oid or young, learned or 
ignorant, rich or poor, barbarous, civilized, bond or free. 

The perfect adaptation of Christianity to take effect uni 
versally, and cure all the evils and miseries of the race, is 
seen in ts immediate applicability to individuals, under 
whatever circumstances they may exist. When the Gospel 
is made known to man, no preparation on his part is neces- 
sary in order to his obedience. It is not necessary that he 
should first become moral or civilized. or that he should 
attempt the performance of any other duty, before he obeys 
the Gospel by repentance towards God and faith towards the 
Lord Jesus Christ. These are his first duties, and none can 
be more Imperative or important. Whatever may be the 
political or social condition in which men are placed, the call 
of the Gospel is addressed to them every where with equal 
propriety. It is not required that government should first 
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legislate upon the subject, that outward hindrances and evils 
should be suppressed, or that public opinion should be 
changed, before individuals can comply with this call. God 
now commandeth all men every where torepent. Salvation 
is of grace through faith. Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God. ‘Those therefore who hear 
the Gospel, or to whom its truths are in any way made 
known, are under present and imperative obligations to yield 
immediate obedience to its requirements. They can urge 
nothing im their condition or circumstances as a reason for 
delay. The Gospel is as perfectly adapted to be the means of 
their conversion when they first come to the knowledge of 
it, as at any subsequent period. It is as perfectly adapted to 
effect the reformation of individuals at one period and in 
one part of the world, as another. There are in relation to it 
no national or social distinctions of Jew or Gentile, but all 
ire alike respected, as all sustain a like moral relation to its 
author and its sanctions. 

The doctrines of the Gospel likewise manifest this adap- 
tation. ‘The Gospel, reveals all that is needful to be known. 
[t is truth, unmixed with errour. It teaches “what every 
person is to believe concerning God, and what dufies he re- 
juires of man.” It reveals the divine perfections and gov- 
ernment, the moral eharacter and relations of men in their 
apsed condition, the way ol salvation, the personal and 
relative duties which are incumbent on them, and the des- 
iny which awaits both the evil andthe good. It brings into 
heir view the objects of faith and of supreme love, in glo- 
rious harmony with ail that concerns their duty and well- 
heing, and sets before them boundless and eternal good as 
he prize at which they are to aim. It presents itself as an 
orb of light to illume their path, and induce them to raise 
heir views from the darkness of material objects to those 
vhich are spiritual and eternal. It requires of each one a 
state of the heart. of love to God and benevolence to men, 
with which it is impossible to be unhappy, or to fail of con- 
tributing to the happiness of others. It requires all possible 
good in temper and conduet, and prohibits all evil. It lays 
firm hold on the affections and the conscience, and requires 
supreme regard to the will of God, in every duty and 
elation. 

If the inculcations and requirements of Christianity be 
traced in their application to individuals, in all the various 
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circumstances in w hich they are ever placed, it will be seen 
that, to whatever extent they are complied with, they dry up 
the sources of evil, and produce purity, peace, and happiness. 
He who complies with them renounces sin, and turns from 
iniquity with heart-felt aversion ; the law of his mind, both 
towards God and man, is love. He is humble and submis- 


sive. He respects the rights and consults the happiness of 


others. His sentiments and feelings with respect to God, to 
the relations he sustains, and the duties he owes, are rectified ; 
and a deep foundation is laid in his heart and conscience for 
blameless and holy living. 

The means, also, by which Christianity is propagated 
make this adaptation manifest. They are applicable to 
every individual who understands enough of any language 
to comprehend the simplest oral instruction, ‘To every such 
person a competent knowledge of the Gospel may be com- 
municated. ‘These means are divinely appointed. They 
constitute a part of the scheme of Infinite wisdom and benevo- 


lence. ‘They present to the minds of men the wonders of 


redeeming love and the destinies of the future state, in con- 
nexion with their personal duties and obligations ; and are 
rendered efficacious by the influence of the Spirit. In the 
mediatorial government of Christ, and the office of the Spirit, 
in connexion with the instrumentality of believers, provi- 
sion is made for the universal application of the Gospel, and 
for its complete success when thus applied. 

The ordinances and institutions of Christianity bespeak 
its universal adaptation to individual man. ‘They require 
nothing to which one individual is not as competent as 
another ; they confer no privilege or benefit in which all 
may not equally participate. Christianity is in this respect 
distinguished from all other systems of religion which with- 
hold their rites and privileges from those of one sex, or of 
juvenile age, or are otherwise exclusive. 

The effects of Christianity in individuals, in distinction 
from its public influence, abundantly demonstrate its adap- 
tation to produce the universal good which it promises. 
These effects, whether traced in the experience and history 
of particular persons, or viewed in any more general aspect, 
are universally such as to manifest this adaptation. They 
are summarily described as being in all goodness, and 
righteousness, and truth, the fruits of the Spirit, love, joy, 
peace, faith, hope, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, 
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temperance. ‘The Gospel makes the tree good, that its 
fruits may also be good. Its effects in the conduct of men 
proceed from a right state of the heart, from holy affections, 
irom a deep feeling of obligation to God, and delight in his 
will, and in his blessedness and glory; from a prevailing 
and transcendent love of goodness; from benevolence to- 
wards their fellow-beings, and complacency in their hap- 
piness. 

These effects, as living waters flowing forth in all the 
personal relations of men, diffuse a benign influence around 
them, and reflect the light of the glory of Christ’s kingdom. 
Hence the peculiar beauty and force of those illustrations of 
the nature and efficacy of religien, which occur in the Scrip- 
tures, in which its diseiples are individualized and presented 
as distinct objects of regard to their fellow-creatures on earth 
and in heaven. A Christian is resembled to a light, not 
covered and concealed, but placed conspicuously in the view 
of all, that others, seeing his good works, may glorify his 
Father in heaven. On his introduction into this spiritual 
kingdom, there is joy in heaven on his account. Individ- 
ual converts, in the course of their sanctification, are as 
living stones bnilt up a spiritual house. They are repre- 
sented as being formed into a symmetrical body, of which 
Christ is the head, and each one of them is a distinct mem- 
ber. “By one Spirit they are all baptized into one body, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, and have all been 
made to drink into one Spirit.” 

In a word, Christianity is God’s method of reforming, 
justifying, and saving individuals, and is therefore perfectly 
adapted to its end. In the Gospel, men are called to behold, 
as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, and to be changed by 
the Spirit into the same image from one degree of likeness to 
another. And in respect to those who look and believe, the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Christ shines unto them; for 
God who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
shines in their hearts with the light of the knowledge of 
his glory, as manifested by Jesus Christ. 

Let it now be supposed that all secularized and political 
views of Christianity were laid aside, that all consideration 
of its outward temporal benefits were superseded by a sense 
of its relation to our eternal destiny, and that the energies 
and prayers of its disciples universally were directed to the 


simple object of making known and applying the Gospel to 
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individuals ; let this be supposed to be the engrossing object, 
the line of obedience, and method of co-operation with Christ 
in building up his kingdom, subverting opposition, and saving 
the world ; Jet these things be supposed, and the mountains 
of difficulty, which hitherto have seemed to require miracles 
for their removal, would disappear. 

If Christianity is of God; if Christ, having offered him 
self a sacrifice for the world, is exalted a Prince and a Sa- 
viour, and reigns as Mediator, with all power in heaven and 
earth, for the purpose of carrying into effect the object of his 
mediation and death ; if it is the office of the Spirit to renew 
and sanctify men through the instrumentality of the truths 
of the Gospel made known .to them; if all the efficacy and 
success of this scheme depend on the eounsel and agency of 
God ; and if some know!edge of the truths of the Gospel is 
necessary to every individual before he can comply with 
them, or be renewed, and in imparting such knowledge the 
agency of other individuals is requisite; then all doubt as to 
its success may at once be cast aside, provided the prelimi- 
nary work of communicating the requisite knowledge to the 
minds of men be universally performed. 

It may be confidently said, that if Christianity ever suc- 
ceeds and prevails as the religion of the race, it will be when 
freed from all debasing mixtures, from the wood, hay, and 
stubble of all such controversy as connects it with the world- 
ly policy, the selfish interests, and the passions of men, and 
from all those errours which in one way or another mistake 
what is proper respectively to the Supreme Being and to 
creatures, its truths and its testimonies of love and grace 
shallbe made known in their original simplicity, and shall 
be received with a just apprehension of their divine claims 
and their spiritual and eternal relations. 

When we suppose a state of things, in which the Gospel 
shall in this manner be presented to the minds of men, and 
consider what it implies, what an aspect of glory it gives to 
the mediation and work of Christ, what a commanding im- 
pression of its infinite importance to every human being 
it imparts, and what an exhibition of the fruits of the Spirit 
it implies on the part of believers, there seems nothing in 
the way of the largest hopes and the highest confidence 
of its efficacy. With this view before us, there seems 
nothing disproportionate in the grandeur of the prepa- 
rations in heaven and earth, in the incarnation, vicarious 
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death and glorious reign of Christ, in the boundless 
riches of divine grace and love, in the office work of the 
Spirit, and the glory, honour and praise which are to attend 
the triumphant progress and final consummation of the 
work. , 

What now, the reader will naturally inquire, is wanting 
in the views and methods of those who are labouring to 
propagate the Gospel, in order to impart to individuals that 
knowledge of its truths which the object requires? What 
hereditary errours in theory and practice are to be renounc 
ed? How far and in what respects are the best exhibitions 
of Christianity removed from its primitive simplicity ? 

These and other like questions will, at no distant period, 
it may be presumed, engage the earnest attention of alf the 
friends of religion. 

The preceding observations may perhaps assist to 
strengthen the conviction of the errour of all those views 
and methods, which claim for the agency of men in promo- 
ting the salvation of others any thing more or less, than a 
simple instrumentality interposed in obedience to the divine 
requirements, or which rely for success on any thing but the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 

They may also tend to show the mistake of all those 
schemes, which: contemplate changes to be effected by the 
public influence of Christianity in the social or political state 
of mankind, preparatory to their receiving the Gospel. 

‘To the reader who pursues the reflections which this 
subject naturally suggests ; who allows his mind to rise above 
the partial and earthly associations which confine the 
thoughts and obscure the vision; who beholds in the Christ- 
jan system a manifestation of the eternal purpose, wisdom, 
and love of God, alike wonderful and glorious on account 
of its source, its nature, and its connexions with heaven and 
eternity, and on account of the simplicity of its adaptation 
to man, and the exclusive regard which it challenges as the 
medium by which the presence, fellowship and love of God 
are realized to the soul; there will seem to be no small por- 
tion of darkness still attending the views commonly enter- 
tained respecting the degree in which it is now justly exhib- 
ited to the world, and in pursuance of which its triumphs 
are expected to be achieved. He will see Christianity now 
existing, not in its original and perfect simplicity, as the 
scheme and work of God, but in its alliance with the di- 
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verse and complicated machinery of sects, parties, and forms, 
impinging, at every turn, against some device or prescription 
of men. He will see the most insignificant questions, which 
respect only its outward and temporal relations, exalted to 
supreme consequence, while those matters which are of in- 
finite moment, are overlooked ; and to him most of the con- 
troversies, divisions and perversions of the day will appear 
like those spots on the sun which alone attract the gaze of 
public attention to that luminary. He will be apt to con- 
clude, not that any new doctrines are to be discovered in the 
Gospel, but that much, very much, of gloss and form which 
attend all the exhibitions of it, and obscure its divine sim- 
plicity and excellence, need to be cleared away. 

With respect to the means and agencies now employed 
for the propagation of Christianity, the chief defect, it is be- 
lieved, lies in the neglect of private oral instruction. 'This 
instrumentality in the primitive age, when copies even of 
portions of the Scriptures were attainable by few, and when 
nothing could possibly seem to occupy the place of a substi- 
tute for direct personal teaching, was employed in obedience 
to the divine will, and in conformity with the genius of the 
Gospel, to a surprising extent and with answerable success. 
As the use of this method declined, religion ceased to ad- 
vance, and errour, formality and delusion increased, until a 
state of almost total darkness occurred. At the period of 
the reformation, the prevalent ignorance of the people, in 
connexion with the very limited number of those who were 
qualified to impart to others the knowledge of the Gospel, 
naturally occasioned a reliance on preaching to public as- 
semblies, and a neglect of teaching, warning and exhorting 
every one, privately, and from house to house. 

The multiplication of religious treatises and of copies of 
the Scriptures, by means of the press, confirmed and perpet- 
uated the habit thus introduced, as they apparently furnish- 
ed a substitute for every thing but public preaching. 

The defect thus slightly glanced at, though incalculably 
injurious in its results, has been but very partially corrected. 
While in other respects the means and agencies for the 
propagation of the Gospel throughout the world have been 
greatly increased, especially since the institution of Bible 
and Missionary Associations, there has been but little 
gained in this essential point of the Christian economy. 
The direct personal application of Christianity to individ- 
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vals, as a grand feature of the system, the mode divinely 
appointed, which requires to be universally accomplished, 
has been neglected, or but partially and feebly attempted. 
It would seem to have been supposed, that the existence of 
religious knowledge in books, though heeded in no country 
and at no period by any considerable proportion of the un- 
converted, was to supply the place of that teaching of indi- 
viduals, which combines the moral influence of testimony, of 
sympathy, and all the appropriate means of fixing the atten- 
tion, affecting the heart, and by repetition, renewing former 
impressions ;—that teaching by which truth gains a lodg- 
ment in the mind so as to be an instrument of the sanctify- 
Ing influence of the Spirit. 

Even what has been gained in this respect by Sunday 
Schools and Tracts, though productive of unspeakable 
cood, has still further seemed to excuse the too general re- 
liance of the official teachers of religion on their public 
services, 

If now we look over Protestant Christendom, and con- 
sider how extensively it occurs that the labours of ministers 
are confined to the preparation and delivery of public dis- 
courses ; in how few instances comparatively they go beyond 
this, as teachers of religion, and in how many their sermons 
are composed in a style which is unintelligible to most of 
their hearers, are controversial, are occupied by some of the 
numberless irrelevant or insignificant matters which, though 
they may have some sort of relation to the subject of re- 

zion, are remote from the essentials of Christianity, or in 
some other way fail to bring home to the hearts and con- 
ciences of their hearers in a clear and impressive manner 
the principal truths of the Gospel ; or if we contemplate the 
truitlessness of the labours of this character, as compared 
with the success which is visible in the instances in which 
the efforts of ministers are not thus restricted ; it will not seem 
extravagant to say, that the great desideratum, in respect to 
the progress and triumph of Christianity, is the personal ap- 
plication of its truths ¢o every individual. 'To whatever 
extent this is not accomplished, the appropriate and ne- 
cessary instrumentality is not interposed ; and while this 
continues to be the case, to expect any better results is no 
more reasonable, than it would be to expect abundant har- 
vests from fields in which, instead of being thickly planted, 

few scattering seeds only were cast upon the arid surface. 


Vou. I 31 
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Under the present system of public instruction, at least 
where the minister does little or nothing as a teacher but 
prepare and deliver his weekly discourses, it surely may, 
without hazard, be said, that the requisite instrumentality of 
divine truth can be expected to reach a few only of the in 
dividuals under his charge. How vast a difference would 
there be in this respect, did he frequently address and in- 
struct each individual and family separately, and hold up 
before their minds the transforming mirror of grace and 
love! How different would his sermons themselves be were 
he to deliver them to each individual alone, with a direet 
view to his obedience and salvation, instead of pronouncing 
them before a mixed congregation, under the constraint of 
hackneyed forms, at regular intervals, and often under cir- 
cumstances unfavourable both to him and to his hearers! 

It is related of a certain minister; that coming to his 
church on a stormy Sunday, he fouud there a single indi- 
vidual only of his congregation, an aged man who had 
never been affected by the Gospel. Being convinced by 
this incident of the little interest which his people took in 
his public services, he resolved not wholly to lose the pre- 
sent opportunity, but having obtained the consent of his 
auditor, preached his sermon to him alone, with all the 
impassioned fervour which the circumstances were adapted 
to excite. ‘The result was the conversion of this lone, aged, 
individual hearer. His teacher brought the love and mercy, 
the claims and sanctions of the Gospel, to bear directly upon 
him, as an individual, with the same force aud solemnity as 
though they were applicable to no one else. 

What was done for this man, needs substantially to be 
done, and can be, and must be done, for every other individ 
ual. ‘The Gospel must, after the manner of Paul, be 
preached, testified, and applied to every ene, “to every crea- 
ture,” personally. It must be exhibited to each mind, not 
merely as a theory of doctrine, or as a stern system of com- 
mands and obligations, but as a message and testimony of 
the grace of God, and of the unspeakable love and compas 
sion of the Saviour. It must be applied to men as a gracious 
proffer of gifts and benefits, in such a way as to manifest the 
interest which the compassionate Giver feels in them, and at 
the same titne to disarm their opposition, conciliate their feel 
ines and their confidence, and win their hearts. 

~ What would be thought of one wishing tu convince per- 
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sons who had always pansies d from themselves the light of 
day, that the sun was a benign, beautiful object, should he 
begin by a course of occ asional lectures to ex ‘plain to them 
the abstract principles of science, the doctrines of astronomy 
and optics, and the nature of light and heat, and also to de- 
fend his own and combat other theories, and oppose all the 
errours which had ever prevailed on these subjects ; instead 
of causing the splendour of the sun itself to fall upon them, 
and inducing them at once toopen their eyes, and behold the 
uncontroverted effulgence and glory of its light ? 

Many considerations might be adduced to show the im- 
possibility of arresting and deeply engaging the attention of 
the minds of men to the subject of religion, or any other sub- 


ject, by periodical discourses, without employing, during the 


intervals, suitable means, so to interest their feelings as indi- 
viduals as to render such subject the theme of their conver- 
sation, and of their constant and most earnest meditation 
and inquiry. It is universally true, that no subject what- 
ever does seriously and effectively engage the attention of 
communities or of individuals, without becoming the theme 
of constant thought and conversation. This, accordingly, 
always occurs in revivals of religion, where the personal 
bearing of all the most affecting and overwhelming truths is 
vividly presented to each individual mind. 

What thus occurs occasionally, and in particular instan- 
ces, may and must take place universally. ‘The Gospel must 
be so presented to men individually, as to arrest, excite, and 
encross their attention. Its exhibition of boundless love and 
compassion, its transcendent importance, its personal rela- 
tions, its divine sanctions, must be perceived and felt by 
every mind. 

Cannot this be done? May not the ministers of the 
present day so direct their labours, as to accomplish all this 
with respect to the individuals of their charge? What 
should hinder them, relieved as they are from the necessity 
of secular employment for their temporal support, what 
should hinder them, from exercising their gifts and talents, 
as Christ and his apostles did, in season and out of season, 
night and day, publicly, and from house to house, teaching, 
exhorting and warning every man? 

All that is proposed, all that the case requires, has been, 
can be, and must be done. It only demands a just view of 
the nature and relations of the object, a just view of the sim- 
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ple instrumentality which is equally necessary, and equally 
adapted to every mind, and a just view of the nature and 
duties of the ministerial office, to justify confidence as to the 
result. 

‘There are not wanting examples, since the primitive age, 
to encourage our hopes and expectations. As an instance, 
the writer may be excused for mentioning, that on a visit, 
near twenty years since, to the parish of Kidderminster, for 
the purpose of inquiring as to the effects of Baxter’s ministry 
there, he was told by some of the descendants of those to 
whom Baxter preached, that on his acceding to that charge, 
which was then in a most degenerate state, he set himself to 
gain, by a course of personal visitation, of fire-side and way- 
side instruction, every family and every individual, over to 
the cause of religion: and that he was so successful, as with- 
in a short period to bring about the observance of family 
prayer in almost every house, a round of weekly catechetical 
instruction of the children and youth, an attendance on 
public worship of far greater numbers than the church 
would hold, and such a reformation of manners, and such 
numerous conversions of old and young, as to excite the 
attention of the surrounding country, and occasion benefits, 
the influence and results of which, were still perceptible. 

Cannot the like be done by every minister at the present 
day? What, it is again asked, should hinder? What does 
hinder, but such wrong notions of the subject, as have been 
referred to, and habits, which, instead of making the minis- 
ter a busy, plain-dealing, out-door, common-setse man, make 
him a retired, forma! tenant of the closet? Is it not time to 
discover, that a change of clerical habits is demanded by the 
altered state of society; that knowledge has passed from 
the cloister to the world; that what was tolerated in the 
days of hooded moukery, when religion was studied and 
treated as though it were a chaos of controversial subtleties. 
mysteries and abstractions, is no longer allowable? Is it 
now necessary for every minister, who in heart, and in his 
knowledge of the essential truths of the Gospel, is qualified 
for his office, to perch himself constantly on the watch-tower 
of sectarian, critical, philosophical, or fanatical contro- 
versy, and to spend his energies in preparing to combat all 
possible enemies, as though the hattle of Armageddon was 
to be fought on the first day of every weck, and the heads of 
all the frog-like spirits of errour, by which the kings of the 
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earth and the whole world are deceived were to be cut off 
with the sword of theological disputation ? 

Is it not time that our minds were recalled to the true 
genius of Christianity—to its spirituality and simplicity—to 
its applicability to individual man,—to its transforming ten- 
dency, as a proclamation of divine love and grace—to the 
transcendent excellence of its essential truths, and their 
adaptation to arrest aud enchain the attention, in preference 
to any subordinate topics—to the only source of all efficacy 
and success,—to the method of teaching it, by which all the 
force of its requirements may be brought to bear on each 
person, and by which each one may be prepared to appear, as 
he must appear, at the bar of judgment as an individual, alone, 
to answer for himself? Is it not time to discover that contro- 
versy, af this day, owes its existence and influence to the at- 
tention bestowed on it by the learned teachers of Christianity, 
and would die and be buried, were they wholly to neglect it, 
and apply all their euergies and all their time, in the simplest 
and most direct manner, to the personal instruction and salva- 
tion of their hearers; opposing errour only, by exhibiting 
the truth in love, and manifesting the spirit, the grace, the 
light, the blessedness of religion, in all their conduct ? 

Is it not time that educated worldly men, who exhaust 
their lives in studying every thing but Christianity, who lav- 
ish their intellectual and bodily energies upon the transient 
objects of secular pursuit, endeavouring to check the cur- 
rents of evil, not in their source, but at their extremities, or 
labouring to acquire a momentary consolation from worldly 
applause, for their toils and efforts, uncheered by a ray of 
hope beyond the horizon of their temporal life ;—is it not time 
that such men should, by beholding a just exhibition of 
Christianity, and a just application and direction of its 
power, be made ashamed of their ignorance, and of the 
comparative littleness and meanness of the objects for which 
they sacrifice their immortal interests? Is it not time that 
Christianity were so exhibited and so applied by its teachers, 
as to command the attention and homage of the intellectual 
world, assert a practical sway over the sympathies and asso- 
ciations of the common mind, expose the baseness of indiffe- 
rence, and the impudence of skepticism, and become univer- 
sally the unrivalled and constant theme of thought, conversa- 
tion aud feeling, as comprising all that befits and concerns 
us in our moments of probation on this threshold of our 
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being, as ministering a cure for all the evils of our apostacy, 
and opening before us the pathway and prospect of infinite 
and eternal blessedness ! 


Arr. VIIE. Review or Montrcomery’s MessitaH, AND 


Manvt’s Gospet MIRAcLes. 
By Isaac Canp.er, Baltimore, Md. 


L The Messiah: a Poem in six books. By Robert Montgomery London 
12mo. 1832 

II The Gosnel Miracles, in a Series of Poetical Sketches, with Illustratire Con 
versations. By Richard Mant, D. D VM. R. LA. Lord bishop of 
Down and Connor.—London, |2mo. 1832 


‘Pity, religion has so seldom found 
A skilful guide into poetic ground 


Sucu was the exclamation of Cowper, who himself acted 
subsequently as guide, with unusual suecess, endeavouring 
to remove from English literature the reproach of having a 
large body of poetry with few distinctive marks of Christ 
ianity; so that he has been styled, and not inaptly, the poet 
of the New Testament. Devotional poems had indeed been 
published by Herbert, Watts, and others; but their composi 
tions were valued for piety, rather than for poetical merit ; 
while the pieces of a similar character in the works of Pope 
and ‘Thomson, though enriched by harmony of versification 
and beauty of imagery, were considered, with some excep- 


tions, little superiour, in a religious point of view, to those of 


heathen moralists; and Young’s Night Thoughts, though 
containing some magnificent passages, were rejected as too 
gloomy and ascetic. Milton’s Paradise Lost, though profess 
ing to 


Assert eternal Providence 


And jusufy the ways of God to mer 


was more read and admired for its sublimity in deseribing 
Pandemonium, for its picture of “obdurate pride” in the 
master-spirit of hell, and for its happy delineation of two 
innocent beings in paradise, than for its tendency to elevate 
the soul above earth and earth-born cares, and waft it on the 
wings of rapture into the Empyreum! 
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The English poets having thus generally failed in secu- 
ring the approbation of those who wanted devotional poems 
adapted not only to please the ear and kindle the imagination, 
but to warm the heart, Dr. Johnson, who was fond of para- 
dox, and of showing his skill in argumentation, undertook 
to demonstrate that success was hopeless! And to this day, 
his reasoning, which occurs in his life of Waller, has never 
received, so far as we are aware, an adequate answer. Ac- 
cordingly, believing, as we do, that it merits examination 
and is not unrefutable, we purpose, on this occasion, bestow- 
ing a few pages on the subject. Considering the influ- 
ence, at one time almost paramount, and still considerable, 
possessed by the Doctor, we think that we shall be render- 
ing a service to literature by exposing his fallacies. 

He begins by asserting, that “ poetical devotion cannot 
often please.” Is not this a tacit acknowledgment, that de- 
votional feeling may be embodied in such poetry as will 
sometimes please? And if a poet has been successful in one 
department of devotion ; he may in another, or where he has 
failed, some other poet may produce a composition worthy 
of admiration. Dr. Johnson, however, doos not deny that 
poetry descriptive of nature, and laudatory of its author, may 
be excellent. The works of God, and the motives to piety, 
ire not, he thinks, incompatible with poetical excellence, 
though God and piety, abstractly considered, are. This 
he explains more fully, thus: “Contemplative piety, or the 
intercourse between God and the human soul, cannot be 


retical. Man, admitted to implore the mercy of his 
(‘reator. and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in 
i higher state than poetry can confer.” ‘This, we suppose, 


simply implies, that devotional feeling is superior to poet- 
:al,—a position not likely to be contested by those who have 
experienced the elevation of soul resulting from pure wor- 
ship; but does it thence follow, that the substance of this 
feeling cannot be shadowed ? or that the devotee is incapa- 
ble of expressing, in verse, the thoughts which arose in his 
mind when prostrated before his Maker? Few, we believe, 
will maintain this. But if the devotee can become the true 
poct, the reader of his verses may feel devotion kindled in 
the perusal, and may make them the medium of his grati- 
tude and love, as the aged stork avails itself of the wings 
ol its offspring to soar to heaven. 
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“'The essense of poetry,” says Johnson, “is invention, 
such invention, as by producing so:nething unexpected, sur- 
prises and delights. The topics of devotion are few, and 
being few, are universally known; but, few as they are, 
they can be made no more; they can receive no grace from 
novelty of sentiment, and very little from novelty of expres 
sion. Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful to 
the mind than things themselves afford. ‘This effect pro- 
ceeds from the display of those parts of nature which at 
tract, and the concealment of those which repel the imagi- 
nation: but religion must be shown as it is; suppression 
and addition equally corrupt it; and such as it is, it is 
known already.” 

Were poetry restricted to narration, perhaps invention 
might be considered its essence, though it would be rather 
presumptuous to assert, that he who is the most ingenious in 
framing a new tale, is therefore the best poet. But poetry 
is not limited, it embraces description, argument, morality 
the passions, and man, as an intelligent agent ; then why not 
religion? “Why not?” answers the Doctor, “ because re- 
ligion must be shown as itis.” Aud must not nature, we 
reply, be shown as itis? And can nothing be poetically 
described, that is “ known already?” Why, then, did Thom 
son choose the Seasons for his themé, and produce one of 
the most beautifully descriptive poems to be found in any 
language? How many persons have seen a landscape for 
years, and found in it nothing extraordinary, nothing but 
what is commou-place, aud yet, when they have viewed tts 
image on the canvass, have experienced the highest delight 
in contemplating the skill of the artist, and by a re-action 
have afterwards found the laridsecape itself beautiful. So 
it is with the subjects of poetry, as was long since remarked 
by a Roman bard.* * Weston, the residence of Cowper, has 
little in it to allure the passing traveller, more than is af 
forded by the cireumjacent scenery ; but, such is the power 
of genius, that the bridge, “ with its wearisome but needful 
length,” the low-roofed cott ige, designat d by the poet as 
“the pheasant’s nest,”—the ring of elms encircling the 
herdsman’s hut,—the proud alcove,—the vista in Sir John 
Throgmorton’s woods,—these and many other points of 
view, all become interesting, and excite admiration. And 


*Ut pictora poets erit. Hor 
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is there nothing analogous to this in religious poetry? May 
not he who has passed unheeded, mercies received and sins 
unpunished, be awakened from his insensibility by a display 
of the Divine attributes in harmonious numbers? May not 
that of which he was before convinced by reason, become 
the means of humbling his pride and elevating his affections, 
when it touches his finer feelings? ‘To maintain that be- 
cause religion must be shown as it is, no puetical grace can 
be bestowed upon it, is as much at variance with reason, 
as to say that a faithful copy cannot please, because it con- 
tains nothing meretricious ; for its very faithfulness may be 
the cause of pleasure. We indeed agree with Dr. Johnson, 
that, “omnipotence cannot be exalted; infinity cannot be 
amplified ; Perfection cannot be improved ;” but we believe 
that these attributes of Deity, when reverently viewed and 
earnestly expatiated on, may be the materials of devotion in 
the reader, as they had previously been in the poet who 
tunes his verses in their praise. 

The duties of contemplative piety are stated by Dr. 
Johnson to be these, thanksgiving, supplication, repentance, 
faith, each of which he endeavours to show is unsuitable 
for poetry. Now as we are decidedly of opinion that they 
are all legitimate subjects for the poet; we purpose to re- 
fute the Doctor by examples, so that if we should fail in 
argument, it may be obvious that we have facts on our side. 
He says:—* Thanksgiving, the most joyful of all human 
effusions, yet addressed to a Being without passions, is con- 
fined to a few modes, and is to be felt rather than expressed.” 
Why not expressed? Does not the Book of Psalms abound 
with expressions of thankfulness, couched in highly poetical 
language? Why should man, the only intellectual inhabi- 
tant of the world, be silent in his Maker’s praise, when he 
observes that every thing is contrived in Infinite wisdom, 
and love. ‘The royal Psalmist not only vents his own feel- 
ings, but calls on the hills, the rivers, and the inferiour ani- 
mals, to join in the chorus. ‘Thomson’s Seasons abound 
with passages of thanksgiving ; they are scattered through 
the Paradise Lost, and lend a peculiar charm to the Task. 
Who has read Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymn, beginning, 


“ Praise to God, immortal praise 
For the love which crowns our days,’ 


Vov. | a 
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Mr. Pierpont’s Occasional Hymn, or Mr. Ware’s Thanks- 
giving Hymn, without being sensible of the adaptation of 
gratitude to God to the purposes of poetry? As, however, 
most of our readers may have seen those pieces, we preter 
copying the following from Bishop Mant: 


“Lord! grant me grace the powers thou giv’st, how weak so’er they be, 
Well pleased to proffer, as must due, in celebrating Thee! 
*Tis Thou hasi formed the thinking soul, and Thou the speaking voice ; 
In what, if not in Thee, O Lord, should soul and speech rejoice ? 
“ Thy works all praise Thee! noblest work of thine, bid man arise, 
And in the general chorus join of earth, and sea, and skies! 
Rude though it be, the artless psalm with Thee acceptance finds, 
Poured forth from good and honest hearts, from meek and willing minds 
“ Lord God Almighty! King of saints! who only cans’t of right, 
The blessing an: the honour claim, the glory and the might: 
Though none can praise Thee worthily, yet who shal! stint thy praise? 
For great and marvellous thy works, and just and true thy ways!” 


Dr. Johnson proceeds :-—“ Supplication of man to man 
may diffuse itself though many topics of persuasion ; but 
supplication to God can only cry for mercy.” It is not a 


little curious that Dr. Johnson himself, at the conclusion of 


his “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” should advise his reader 
as follows :— 


“ Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice.” 


He then enumerates, as objects of prayer, obedient passions, 
a resigned will, faith, love, and patience, which cannot be 
included in the single cry for mercy, in the restricted sense 
in which it is employed by Dr. Johnson. His example too in 
another instance,—the motto to one of his Ramblers, taken 
from Boethius and translated by himself,—will more than 


overthrow his limitation of prayer to the single object of 


mercy. 


“‘O Thou, whose power o’er moving worlds presides, 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure refulgence shine, 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
’ Tis thine alone, to calm the troubled breast 
With pious confidence and holy rest. 
From Thee, great God! we spring, to thee we tend ; 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end !” 


Even admitting it were true, that mercy is the only le 
gitimate object of prayer, we must dispute the inference, 
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that it is eeemaatiditie with poetry, =“ nwe saeal sui lines 
as these of Bishop Mant :— 


“If thou be willing, thou canst heal me, Lord !— 

Now, as of old, thou heart-struck mourner, cry ! 

By sin polluted, and of God abhorred, 
A helpless outcast, whither canst thou fly? 

To Him, whom erst that leprous man adored, 
Submissive fall, before him prostrate hie: 

Vain hast thou learned all human ail to feel; 

Thou knowest that none, save God alone, can heal ; 

Then haste, the Saviour seek, and at his footstool kneel! 


“With ready might, with answering will to aid, 
Now, as of old, the Saviour tnakes reply. 
He hears, he sees, before his throne displayed 
The meek petition and the suppliant eye. 
The sceptred hand of Majesty, arrayed 
In glory, next the Holy One and High, 
He stretches forth, in faith’s bright vision seen, 
Where aye he dwells the cherubim between, 
And with compassion says,—‘1 will it, be thou clean !’ 


“ Blest is the man, though sick with mortal taint, 
Who knows the secret of his heart's disease ! 
Blest is the rnan. beneath his burden faint, 
Who, where the fountain of his sorrow sees! 
Blest, who in spite uf nature’s fond constraint, 
From impotence of human succour flees ; 
And seeks repose and healing, where combined, 
In glory’s radiant tabernacle shrined, 
Dominion arms the hand, and goodness fills the mind ! 


“O Jesus! bountiful as strong to save, 
For mercy, as for mightiness, adored ; 
O give me grace thy healing power to crave, 
If thou be willing, thou canst cleanse me, Lord! 
Thy pity ne’er a ruthless answer gave, 
In lowly fervency of heart implored. 
Ne’er wilt thou spurn the sinner’s contrite soul, 
Ne’er see unmoved the tears of anguish roll, 
But gracious still, reply,—‘ I will it, be thou whole.’ ” 


A similar answer may be given to the next position of 
Dr. Johnson, which is, that “repentance, trembling in the 
presence of the Judge, is not at leisure for cadences and 
epithets.” As an improvisatore in English poetry has never 
yet appeared,—except, perhaps, in the production of an epi- 
gram or some similar levity,—this must be admitted to be 
generally true; but the man who, having confessed his sins 
aud implored pardon, has received a holy evidence of having 
atti ined it, may be able, on a retrospect, to impart to others 
his own feelings. It is true also, that as “ pity melts the soul 
to love,” so does sorrow incline it to poetry. Burnsdescribes 
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himself too truly as “ running life’s mad career, wild as the 
waves!” yet his reckless course occasioned him moments of 
seriousness aud sadness, when abased before his God, he 
repented in dust and ashes, and gave utterance to his heart- 
burnings in melodious versification. His prayer for divine 
aid forming the concluding stanza of his poem on the pros- 
pect of his dissolution, might have been written under the 
feelings he describes, and, if so, demonstrates that a person 
may address the Deity sincerely in poetry as well as in or- 
dinary language, even when trembling at the thought of 
having incurred his displeasure. But, as an exempplification 
of our position, we preter the following stanza,—the last in 
Kirke White's unfinished production, the Christiad,—the 
interest in which is heightened from the probability of its 
having been composed but a short time before the author's 
lamented death. 


“ And must the harp of Judah sleep again ? 
Shall I no more re-animate the lay ?- 


O! Thou who visited the sons of men, 
Thou who dost listen when the humble pray, 


One little space prolong my mournful day ! 


One little lapse Suspe nd thy last decree ! 


Iam a youthful traveller in the way, 
And this slight boon would consecrate to thee, 
Ere I with death shake hands, and smile that I am free! 


We now come to what Dr. Johnson says on faith, the 
most important, in one sense, of the Christian graces, it 
being the proper foundation of the others. “ Faith,” says he, 
‘invariably uniform, cannot be invested by fancy with 
decorations.” We suppose that faith may be understood to 
mean, not a concurrence of the understanding in certain es- 
tablished dogmas, uot a subscription to the creed of this or 
that sect, but a devout acceptance, from heart-felt conviction, 
of the Divine declarations and promises. Considering now, 
what are the objects of faith, and that among these are the 
glories and joys of futurity, what nobler theme can a poet 
choose? If a heathen poet could give such description of 
Elysium, as to have been the edmiration of all succeeding 
ages, (we allude to the prophecy of Proteuts in the Odyssey,) 
shall it be said that a Christian poet cannot confer de light by 
expatiating on the heaven of revelation? The following 
lines from Mr. Barton will prove, we think, that the objects 
of faith are susceptible of poetic delineation. 
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“ Thouzh earth has full many a beautiful spot, 
As a painter or poet might show ; 
Yet more lovely and beautiful, holy and bright, 
To the hopes of the heart, and the spirit’s giad sight, 
Is the Land that no mortal may know. 


“There the crystalline stream, bursting forth from the Throne, 
Flows on, and forever will flow; 
Its waves as they roll are with melody rife, 
And its waters are sparkling with beauty and life, 
In the Land which no mortal may kuow. 


“And there on its margin, with leaves ever green, 
With its fruits healing sickness and wo, 
The fair Tree of Life, in its glory and pride, 
Is fed by that deep, inexhaustible ude 
Of the Land which no mortal may know 


“There, too, are the lost ! whom we loved on this earth, 
With whose memories our bosoms yet glow; 
‘heir relicks we gave to the peace of the dead, 
But their glorified sp rits before us have fled 
To the Land which no mortal may know. 


“ Here the pale orb of night, and the fountain of day, 
Nor beauty, nor splendour bestow ; 
But the presence of Him, the unchanging I AM! 
And the holy, the pure, the immac ulate Lams, 
Light the Land which no mortal may know. 


“QO! who but must pine, in this dark vale of tears, 
From its clouds and its shadows to go, 

To walk in the light of the glory above, 

And to share in the peace and the joy, and the love, 
Of the Land which no mortal may know.” 


Having thus disposed of the preliminary consideration 
concerning the adaptation of religion to poetry,—a matter 
not unimportant considering the paucity of poems combining 
taste with devotional fervour,—we proceed to examine wheth- 
er the authors, whose works head our article. have contributed 
to supply the desideratum. We shall begin with Mr. Mont- 
gomery, who, it may be proper to remind some of our readers, 
is not James Montgomery, the author of “The World before 
the Flood,” “The West Indies,” and other pieces ; but Ro- 
bert Montgomery, the author of the “Omuipresence of the 
Deity,” and “ Satan,” which have divided the judgment of 
the critical world. On this occasion we shall not attempt to 
show whether the censures or the praises bestowed on these 
poems come the nearer to the truth. We shall confine our- 
selves to THE Messtiaun. 

The first thing that suggests itself is, the boldness of the 
author in taking, as the subject of his poem, a theme which 
had been adopted by Milton and Klopstock, with whom he 
must necessarily be compared. True, “ Paradise Regained,” 
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though inferiour to “Paradise Lost,” is still, as associated with 
the name of Milton, regarded with feelings of high respect 
especially as some passages in it are worthy of its author ; 
while the Messiah is the master-piece of Klopstock, whose 
name is ranked with those of Schiller, Wicland, and Goethe, 
amongst the poets of Germany. If Mr. Montgomery can 
stand a comparison with Milton and Klopstock, he must be 
admitted to be no common man ; but, if unable to do so, few 
will hesitate to censure his presumption in the choice of his 
theme and title, as many others might have been selected, 
which, from being unoccupied, would have freed him from 
this awkward dilemma. Milton, however, restricts himself 
to Christ’s baptism and temptation, and Klopstock founds his 
poem principally on the events a the crucifixion ; 
while both have made their poems epic by the introduction 
of super-natural agency. Now Mr. Montgomery’s poem is 
not properly an epic, since he has not allowed himself the 
use of machinery, nor the invention of incidents—it is simply 
a versification of Scripture narrative; with moral and rell- 
gious reflections. Heuce it may be urged, that to compare 
him with the great poet of England, and the great poet of 
Germany, is unfair, he not haviug placed himself as their 
rival or imitator, but as resting on his own merits. There 
is some reason in this; but as he has adopted the title of one, 
and has related the same events as both, the comparison will 
be instituted. 

To proceed, then, with the comparison, as it seems to be 
unavoidable, we honestly confess, that we think the plan of 
our author in one respect superiour to that of either Milton or 
Klopstock. The liberties which those poets have taken 
with the celestial agencies are not in accordance with our 
notions of the sanctity which invests them. A heathen 
poet might properly introduce the mythology of his country 
into a work designed for people who neither would nor could 
be shocked by the display ; but a Christian poet should con- 
sider that his readers have been taught from infancy to re- 
gard the Divinity as unapproachable by man, even in 
imagination : hence an attempt to display 


“ The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze,” 


is in danger of being ranked with the offspring of impiety, 
instead of producing the emotions of sublimity intended. 
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From all this Mr. Montgomery is free. He introduces little 
or nothing unwarranted by Scripture, and generally keeps 
his imagination within sober limits. The design of the 
work is to represent poetically ihe events of the Saviour’s 
life from his birth to his ascension,—an attempt which occu- 
pies four books, the first and second being preliminary, 
representing the tendeucy of prophecy and the necessity 
of Divine revelation. But though we prefer in this respect 
our author's plan to that of either Milton or Klopstock, we 
are far from 1utimating that his execution is superiour ; for 
though beautiful passages may be selected from the poem, as 
we intend to show, it is not, as a whole, likely to please. It 
has au excessive verbiage, a want of variety, and contains 
few appeals to the tenderer feelings, and is marked by a con- 
stant effort after sublimity. Hence we cannot but think that 
Mr. Montgomery, in placing himself in a situation where he 
must necessarily be compared with the two poets above 
named, acted with as little judgment as the corporation of 
Bath, when it placed the statue of Beau Nash between the 
busts of Newton aud Pope! He probably did not reflect 
that the extraordinary success of his “ Omnipresence of the 
Deity,” was partly occasioned by the known fact of its being 
the production of a minor. But this ground of interest has 
now ceased, and he is twenty-five years old; so that we 
must judge of his works entirely by their intrinsic merit. 
The poems of a milk-woman like Ann Yearsley, or of a rus- 
tic like Stephen Duck, may attract attention for a time ; but 
they will soon sink into oblivion, unless, like those of the 
ploughman Burns, or the cobbler Gifford, they contain 
within themselves the principle of vitality. 

Bishop Mant’s work, which we next proceed to notice, is 
a pleasing, thongh not a powerful attempt to portray the 
Saviour's miracles in verse. With less pretension than that 
of Mr. Montgomery, it is more attractive, offering specimens 
of versification in various measures, whereas the other, with 
the exception of the anthem of the heaveuly host, heard by 
the shepherds near Bethlehem, is throughout in blank verse. 
Though it has been customary with epic poets to write 
entirely in one measure, we are of opinion that the example 
of Sir Walter Scott, in the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and 
in some of his subsequent poems, of changing the measure 
from time to time, is worthy of imitation. Can any one 
suppose that Young’s Night Thoughts, or Thomson’s Sea 
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sons, would not have been improved by the occasional intro- 
duction of ashort lyric ode or song? It is an object with 
the poet to delight ; and as this end is promoted by variety 
of incidents, so may it be by a change of measure ; for few 
persons fail to experience tedium from excellence itself when 
unvaried. On this account, if for no other, many readers will 
prefer Bishop Mant to Mr. Montgomery. They will say,— 
Mr. Montgomery is certainly a genius; he has solemuity of 
manner suited to his theme ; polished diction, and generally 
harmonious versification ; sublimity of thought, and piety of 
sentiment: but then, he is too uniformly dignified, and some- 
times formal; whereas, Bishop Mant, if a less lofty poet, is 
more attractive and fascinating, from his correct taste, varied 
manner, mild persuasion, and sweet pathos. 

To enable our readers, however, to judge for themselves, 
we propose making a few extracts from each of these works, 
selecting their correspondent parts. 

For our first extract we take THE TRANSFIGURA'TTION 
oF Jesus, on which both appear to have bestowed care pro- 
portionate to its solemnity. In our selections frem Bishop 
Mant, we are guided partly by the measure, being desirous 
of exhibiting its variety. ‘The present piece, it will be ob- 
served, is in the Spenserian stanza, about the merit of which 
there has been much dispute. Dr. Johuson, in one of the 
papers of the Rambler, remarks, that Speuser borrowed 
from the Italian poets, a stanza, which, owing to paucity of 
rhyming syllables in the English language, is not so well 
adapted to it as to the Italian, nor indeed adapted to it at all. 
He might have added that Spenser, in giving a different 
fori to the stanza, increased the difficulty, the Italian having 
only one couplet and two triplets, whereas his has one coup- 
let, one triplet, and one quatrain. Notwithstanding this, 
how many excellent poems have appeared init! The Fairy 
Queen, Shenstone’s School-mistress, Thomson’s Castle of In- 
dolence, Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, Byron’s Childe 
Harold, and many others. ‘These poems, by so many emi- 
nent authors, furnish, we think, arnple proof that the Eng- 
lish language is exceedingly well adapted to the Spenserian 
stanza, and the stanza to it. So admirable does the struc- 
ture of this stanza appear to us, so varied, yet so dignified, 
that we decidedly prefer it to the eight-lined stanza from 
which Johnson says it was taken. Indeed that stanza seems 
now very much abandoned to burlesque. Fairfax adept 
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ed that stanza in his translation of Tasso, but Mr. Wiffer, the 
last translator, has, and we think judiciously, taken the 
Spenserian. We now submit Bishop Mant’s account of the 
"Transfiguration. 


“ Yet once again, or e’er his course be o’er, 
The goal be compassed, and the conquest won, 
On his meek head will Heaven its radiance pour, 
And the Great Father hail his only Son 
Erewhile, his holy progress scarce begun, 
In Jordan’s stream he heard the solemn Hail! 
Again shall hear, his progress well nigh done, 
Now that around the shades of evening sail, 
And o’er him for a space must night’s deep gloom prevail 


* But other scene first waits the ravished eye 
On the broad summit of that mountain lone, 
Where Tabor lifts in wooded beauty high 
From Esdraelon’s plain his flattened cone, 
The holy mount by old tradition known. 
Here the meek Saviour of the world to pray 
i, as wont, before his Father’s throne; 
Hard by, his favoured three in slumber lay, 
For steep the mountain’s side, and wearisome the way 








‘What glorious form their sight awakening views ! 
Nor nature such magnificence can show, 
Nor fancy paint with visionary hues! 
Mark ye what whiteness clothes the mountain snow ? 
What gems of lustre ’mid its whiteness glow, 
Touched with the radiance of the morning beams ? 
What floods of glory from that radiance flow ? 
More pure, more white, his glistening raiment seems ; 
With radiance more intense his sun-like aspect gleams. 


And there two saints of God their eyes behold! 
With glory they, but less resplendent, shine, 
And holy converse with the Saviour hold: 
His death they ponder, and his death’s design. 
He who of old tume gave the law divine, 
Whose sepulchre ao eye of mortal knew ; 
And He, the mightiest of the Prophet | ne, 
Who in a whirlwind far from mortal view, 
Rapt in a car of fire, with fiery coursers flew. 


‘Forth are they come, each from his unseen place, 
With deep devotion to Messiah’s name, 

His opening kingdom with their forms to grace, 
The Law’s intention and the Prophet’s aim. 

Lord, it is good, a voice is heard exclaim,— 

Tis zealous Peter's that we sojourn here: 
Speak thou, and we will three pavilions frame ; 

One for thyself majestic let us rear, 

For Israel's leader one, one for the Tishbite seer.’ 


His words he knew not, o’er his raptured soul 
So thick, amazement, awe, and terrour crowd. 
But while he speaks, they see a spreading stole 
Of cluuded brightness al! the mount inshroud, 
\s thouch the shadow of that golden cloud 


Vor ] So 
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Darkling they pass, they prostrate fall for fear; 

{nd hark! a voice thence sounding deep and loud 
‘Behold! my Son, my well-beloved, here! 
In him my soul delights: to him, to him give ear.’ 


“The voice is past: and past the shadowy skreen 
Of light: and Moses and Elijah gone 

Tou hed the disciples rise, but no ight 1s seen 
Save him who touched them, save their Lord alone 
In vain the exploring eyes around are thrown, 

But still they rest, which way soe’er they strain 
On Carmel’s woods, or snow-crowned Lebanon 

Tiberias’ lake, or Esdrai lon’s plain, 

Or, sparkling far away, Philistia’s western main.” 


The blank verse at once indicates Mr. Montgomery. 


“ His three disciples holy Jesus took 

From out the plain, to where the soundless calm 
Of aromatic Tabor breathed Aloft 

Arriving, there on its aerial toy 





While Christ paternal Deity adored 

A languor, like a cloud of music, wrapt 

The yielding sense; till, wearily o’ereome, 
Their eyelids closed in slumber's soft eclipse 

And slept tn nortal thre While suc 1 repose 
Entra ther nto awlul g Vv grew 

The f Jesus! Da ily s face 

That lustr s mien which serap 1 behold 

VW 1eves wing-veiled, assumed; | $ raiment shone 
Like robes that whiten mmortal beams 
Emutted from the throned Eternal !—bright 
Bevond ima 1 br ess, he | ume 


ransfigured; G tf G 1 Light of Ligh 


pparent !—round hin rth'ss ssing two 

In type of law nd | cy fulf 

By Jesus,— Moses Elias | t 

Comm r; . ta I r-clouds 
Ther ! ¥ ur ed 

With | y, distant sound 
That woke the sleepers, whose aw ken eyes 
Reeled in st eaven unclosed! 





i icles let re ex 
I thee, for M Elias 
; wi s sha sud 
Desce Suc soertl $ 
Of t Ark's she i 
\ } aay li | sence ¢ 

Ss of ry! r 8 vO dor 
Lal riv 1 trees the ffr nted mortais f I 
Beneath the sound almighty! ull, ‘ Aris 
Messiah utters They arose, and viewed 
Nor cloud, nor vision, but the lovely green 
Of Tabor, Jesusin his wont i shape 
Of mee ss, and the soft luxunous sky 


With azure canopy o’erarching all 
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It is foreign to our present purpose to enter into a bibli- 
cal criticism; we shall therefore merely hint, that the two 
poets, in assuming that the companion of Moses was Elijah 
the prophet, do not appear to have been aware of the diffi- 
culty that has arisen in determining whether it was not 
John the Baptist, to whom the name of Elias was prophet- 
ically applied. ‘That it was the latter is rendered probable 
from the answer given by Jesus to the disciples, as they were 
descending the mountain, from which they “understood 
that he spake unto them of John the Baptist.” Matthew 
17: 13. Leaving this for the examination of theologians, 
we must again call attention to our two poets, from each of 
whose works we take one more piece, to complete the par- 
allel, premising that the subject, which is the walk of Jesus 
on the water, is united by Mr. Montgomery with Peter’s 
want of faith, which Bishop Mant has omitted. This omis- 
sion is to be regrette d. as the circumstance is capable of po- 
etical embellishment. and would be a suitable relief to the 
splendid foreground. 


“The night was still ruler on Galilee’s lake, 
Where ashallop was toiling its passage to make, 
In the wind’s and the billows’ despite: 
For the wind it blew strong from Cape rnaum’s coast, 
And the bark in that rock-girdled hollow was tost 
O’er the billows of sable and white. 


Three watches are past, and the fourth is begun: 

sh id seem, as they labour in Vain, that the sun, 
Which set to the mariner’s eyes 

As they went by Bethsaida the shallop aboard, 

Or ere in Capernaum’s haven they moored, 
Would o'er Gilead’s mountains arise. 


‘“ But what vision is yonder? A human-like form, 
3y the wind unimpeded, unblenched by the storm, 
On the waves moving onward Is seen: 
The surges supply him a footing, the air 
Waves the folds of his garment, and streams in his hair, 
But disturbs not his motion serene 


‘ As the storm-nourished petrels, the sons of the deep, 
Float at ease on its surface and fearlessly sleep, 
So the surges that passenger bore: 
Nor more to his feet doth the water-flood yield, 
Than if planted they were on some grass-mantled field, 
Or the water were crystallized o’er 


“Right onward, with purpose determined and clear, 
Right onward the form to the shallop draws near, 
And seems as if passing it by 


Alarmed and confounded, its aspect and mien 
Through the veil of the twilight imperfectly seen,— 
‘’Tis a spirit!’ the mariners cry 
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“To their fancy some soul disembodied it seems 
For such o’er the earth were permitt t 


they deemed, 
Thin shadow-like phantoms to 


Or some demon, they thought, was disclosed to their sight, 


Of the spirits of darkness that walk in the night 
Dispensing destruction and wo. 


“ For who, though their eyes had one Being beheld, 
That o’er nature the sceptre of royalty held 
On thy billows, Gennesaret, swayed, 
And had seen, as he uttered the voice of his will, 
How the winds were at peace, and the billows were still, 
And the tempest his bidding obeyed ; 
“Yet who could suppose that a son of the earth 
Could dwell in the mansion assigned at his birth, 
From fleshly impediments free ; 
That a body substantial, akin to mankind 
Could move as if clothed with the wings of the wind, 
And tread on the waves of the sea ? 
**Tis a spirit,’ the terrified mariners cry: 
‘Fear not, but take courage, behold it is I; 
Thus the figure spake ace to their heart: 
And those mariners, toiling on Galilee’s sea, 
The disciple s of Jesus, perceived it was he, 
Whom they Jeft on the mountain apart ; 


‘‘ What time in the eve, at the close of the day, 
O’er the lake from the desert he sent them away 
To Capernaum’s port to repair; 
And himself he withdrew to the solitude’s height, 
With God to converse in the stillness of night, 
And indulge the communion of prayer 


“ Apart in the mountain from evening he staid ; 
And there, through the watch of the midnight, he pray’: 
To his Father, the Fountain of love 
Thence forth from that holy communion he past 
Where, hardly beset with the waves and the blast, 
His disciple Sin je opardy strove 
“For with eyes afar off, through the darkness of night 
More keen than the eagle’s in fulness of light, 
He fail’d not their trouble to scan: 
And the incense to God of his orisons paid 
He fain would the wants of human ty a 
And bring rescue and comfort to man 


+“ He has finished his course: He the vessel has gained ; 
To its inmates, with rowing and watchfulness paine 
He is come, ne'er a welcomer cuest: 
The wind it has ceased, and the billows are still ; 
The bark, as with knowledge instinct of his will, 
Speeds on to the haven of rest. 


“ Unmoved by the breeze, unpropelled by the oar 
As with knowledge instinct she has sped to the shore 
While round him the mariners press ; 
Acknowledge the Godhead’s infallible sign 
Bow down to the presence of glory divine, 
And the Son of the Mighty contess.” 


t 
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Now follows the same scene as described by Mr. Mont- 
gomery. 


It will, 


“Then Jesus to Bethsaida bade depart 
His own disci ples, from the crowd withdrew 
And sought his mountain solitude again. 
Meanwhile, obedient to a high command, 
Beloved disciples, in their boat embarked, 
Upon the lake are rocking. Darkness weaves 
Her veil, and, like a tempest-demon, howls 
The horrid wind, and tears the rising sea 
To billowy madness, o’er whose heave and sweli 
The afinghted vessel, like a weary bird, 
Advances, hung with flakes of plumy foam. 
At starless midnight, on the yelling deep, 
The mariners with death aad gloom contend, 
Till, in the sound of each remorseless wave, 
Each heart has heard a funeral anthem howled ! 
3ut ere the redness of reviving dawn 
Approached, when nature wore that spectral hue 
In which the shadows of her dead arise, 
A living shape along the billows stalk’d! 
God of the waters, on the waves he moved 
Sublimely firm! behind him, like a cloud, 
His garment floated on the gloomy air, 
And where he trod, the conscious billow sank ! 
At that dim sight, each pale disciple cowered 
And trembled, holding in the gasping breath, 
Yet gazing, till the icy blood congealed. 
Each limb was marble, and the palsied heart 
Throbbed loud and quick with supernatural play ! 
A spectre from the unapp arent world 
He seemed, or spirit, of the tempest born, 
Who walked the waters, t rribly divine ! 
Sut when, in answer to a shriek of dread 
Heard o'er the billows all distinctly wild, 

) the winds in solemn murmur roll’d— 
Tis I !’—the frenzy of affright was calmed, 

he whose fondness human faith surpassed, 
Entreated like a God to tread the deep! 
‘Then come!’ the Saviour like a God replied, 
And he descended ; on the deep he walked, 
O’erawed in dreadful wonder! wave on wave, 
And wind on wind, in elemental roar 
Like chaos,—how can mortal faith defy 
His soul hath doubted, and the apostle sinks, 





Til, ‘Save me, Lord!’ the drowning Peter cries. 
And him the affable Redeemer caught 

From out the billows in their fierce array, 
Rebuking thus ‘Oh! thou of little faith 

His fond disciple. When the toiling bark 


They both had entered, on the waves he looked; 
The lake was silent, and the tempest gone !” 


think, be generally admitted by those who 


make a careful comparison of the passages we have quoted, 
that, as a prosodist, Bishop Mant is decidedly superiour to 
Montgomery. ‘The verses of the latter sometimes limp 


Mr. 
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welsliy, whet as, those of the Bishop will bear scanning. 
He is never guilty of such lines as these : 

* And endless.: then his hand is lift 

* He listened for a leaf-fall on the charmed air— 
“we “Phat mighty poem which the heavens and earth—’ 
-y , Yet beautiful beyond arrayed Solomon—” 
‘ Of patriarchs and prophets speak beneath the shade—” 

* Could move that dreadless voice which made 
These, regarded as lines of blank verse, which should, 
when regular, consist of five feet, are not superiour to the 
worst in Sternhold and Hopkins. ‘The observance of pro- 
sody, however, though essential to good poetry, constitutes 
but a small part of its excellence ; and ra several places 
Bishop Mant’s verses do not flow easily, being, as it were, 
impeded by artificial obstruction. They may be as smooth 
as those of Pope, but they do not slide into each other with 
the same apparent ease. That great master of harmonious 
versification has indeed a mannerism which should not be 
imitated. But anattentive perusal of his works, in order to 
catch their spirit, would help to preserve the poet from the 
metrical errors of Mr. Montgomery, and the oecasional stiff- 
ness of Bishop Mant. ‘The writer of blank verse should be 
especially careful respecting his numbers ; for not being un- 
der the restraint of rhyme, he is liable, without close atten- 
tion to metrical harmony, to let his lines run into prose. 
Such is the tendency of blank verse to degenerate into a 
monotonous and prosaic style, that Byron compares even 
Milton and Thomson to light-houses, which serve as warn- 
ings to the poetical navigator from the barren rocks on 
which they stand. 

Justice to Mr.. Montgomery requires that we should now 
insert a specimen of his rhyming powers. It shall be ex- 
tracted from the angelic anthem on the Nativity. It will 
probably lead the reader to wish, that he had adepted 
rhyme, in preference to blank verse, throughout his poem. 

“ Awake, awake, thou ransomed Earth ! 
And smiling with a second birth, 
In loveliness awake and shine, 
Thy king is come, salvation thine! 
Surpassing orb! of old we sang 
While starry hymns accordant rang, 
When rising from chaotic gloom 
Thy sphere outburst in light and bloom! 
But louder strains of loftier note 
Around thee now shall! swell and float, 
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Melodiously to celebrate 

A brighter doom and better state, 

The winds are rocked in holy rest, 

The waves asleep on ocean’s breast, 

And beautiful the boundless calm 

O’er nature spread, like midnight balm ;— 
For lo! the manger where Hs lies, 

A world-redeeming sacrifice; 

The Promised, since the world began, 

To live and die for guilty man. 


‘ Again, again, the anthems swell! 

For Heaven shall burst the gates of Hell! 
A vision of uncounted years. 

That travel on through toil and tears, 
Is all unrolled in wide extent, 

Like ocean’s heaving element. 

But soon the demon storm hath past ; 
Messiah rules in light at last! 

The sun-beams of a Sabbath-day 
Around adoring myriads play ; 

From north to south, from east to west, 
All pangs are hushed, all hearts at rest! 
Pacific homes, Atlantic isles, 

Where earth extends or ocean smiles, 
The rudest spot which man can own, 
Shall hail Messiah on his throne, 

And human life, by land and sea, 

One altar build, O God! to Thee, 
While men and angels round it throng, 
To chant the sempiternal song,— 

Peace on earth, to man good will, 

Let the skies our anthein fill !’’, 


This beautiful hymn, which our limits prevent us from 
inserting entire, may well bear comparison with Milton’s on 
the same subject. But it must be acknowledged that in 
many other instances he falls below other poets who have 
adopted the same theme with himself. Thus, his narrative 
of the two disciples overtaken by Jesus on their way to Em- 
maus, has little of that raciness so conspicuous in Cowper’s 
version of the same, in his “Conversation ;” and his descrip- 
tion of the Star of Bethlehem is prosaic when compared 
with Bishop Heber’s hymn beginning, 

“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning,” 
or with Kirk White’s “Star of Bethlehem.” Let Mr. 
Montgomery’s version of a part of the prophecy of Isaiah 
be compared with the correspondent version in Pope’s Mes- 
siah. 
“ Hark! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers 
Prepare the way; a God, a God appears! 
4 God, a God! the vocal hills ee 
The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 


Lo! Earth receives him trom the bending skies : 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye valleys rise! 
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How Mr. Montgomery, after reading these lines, could pen 
the following, or, having penned them, couid publish them, 
it is difficult for us to explain. 
* A voice comes wafted throngh the wilderness ; 
Prepare the way, and be the desert smooth ; 


Arise, ye valleys! and ye mountains, sink 
Before him ; for the Lord Jehovah comes. 


On the whole, while the sublimity and sustained dignity 
of Mr. Montgomery’s writings would incline us to place 
him in the first class, his want of variety, his verbosity, and 
occasional turgidity of style, requires us to place him in 
only the second or the third rank. 

Bishop Mant, though a more pleasing, is not so powerful 
a poet; but then he is more devotional. By the one, reli- 
gion is represented as overawing by her dignity; by the other, 
as alluring by her loveliness: the one commands, the other 
persuades. Both make their learning subservient to their 
poetry; but the Bishop excels both in minuteness and 
exactness ; though it may be, that this is one cause of that 
formality, which, in some places, is too apparent. Thus, 
when he introduces the Roman centurion, he describes him 
with brazen-shod feet and iron-clasped legs, wearing a hel- 
met ornamented with crimson horse-hair ; his body covered 
with armour, and his knees bare; with a lance in one hand, 
and a vine-branch in the other. In this respect he rivals 
Gray, concerning whose poetry it was remarked by Dr. E. 
D. Clarke, the celebrated traveller, who was an excellent 
scholar, that all its epithets and classical allusions bear the 
impress of propriety. Mr. Montgomery is not always so 
careful; for, though it cannot be denied that his stores of 
erudition are considerable, and frequently well applied, he 
falls into sundry errours. For instance, he describes a tem- 
pest on the sea of Tiberias as being caused by a south-east 
wind, whereas Dr. Clarke says, that it is the south-west 
which raises the tempest; and he speaks of the “ countless 
spires” of Jerusalem, a city which, probably, never had a 
single one. As a specimen of the superiour minuteness of the 
Bishop, take the following stanza: 

‘ Clear as a crystal mirror, in the beam 
Of morn, Tiberias’ lake expanded lay 


As clear and smooth: save where old Jordan’s stream 


Marked through that mirror clear his dimpled way 


This is conformable to the accounts of oriental travellers ; 
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but the pictanennes appearance of the river running through 
the lake without being lost in it, is omitted by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, who simply says,— 


“ Where Jordan mingled his melodious wave 
With the blue waters of that famous sea.’ 


In conclusion we would say, that while religion contin- 
ues to be the most important subje ct that can engage the hu- 
man mind, it must be more suited to poetry than subjects 
which do not reach the feelings. ‘The Christian graces, the 
joys, the hopes, and the sorrows of the pious the attributes 
of the Deity, so humbling to human pride ; the deeds of the 
Messiah, so consolatory to the dejected ; the past and future 
fulfilment of prophecy, so confounding to the infidel ; the 
punishment of the wicked and the rewards of the righteous ; 
—these are surely worthy of the highest powers of the hu- 
man mind. Brilliant talents have been too often devoted to 
the task of rendering vice attractive, and representing virtue 
and religion as mean and contemptible, and divine worship 
asa mockery. But let us hope that such perversions of the 
best powers of the mind will no longer be seen, and that 
many will arise, who, by the charms of verse, will arouse 
the indifferent and the careless, and persuade them to forego 
the pleasures of sense, for the purer joys resulting from a 
devout and piousdisposition, and from a well grounded hope 
of a residence hereafter with the glorified spirits of the pure 
and just! 

“ Alas! that man should e’er with guilty stain 
Blur the fair form of heaven-born poesy, 
Debasing God's pure gift with dross profane 
Of passion vile, and mad impiety ! 
Fair is her form, when, from A free, 
On virtue’s ear her kindred strain she pours: 
But then most fair, when, sanctified by Thee, 


Fountain or Govp, om seraph wing she soars, 
And seeks her native home, and meekly there adores! 


One word as to that sort of divine poetry which is a 
professed imitation of the Canticles. That production of 
the wisest of kings has been greatly misunderstood and 
misapplied. Dr. Jonathan Scott, the translator of the 
Arabian Nights, in his preliminary dissertation on the man- 
ners and morals of Asiatics, remarks that their language. 
gross as it often is to Europeans, and, as we may add, not 
less so to Americans,—is not to be considered as indicative 
of loose morality, or even of want of refinement. Those, 
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therefore, who judge of the Canticles by the standard of the 
Occidental nations, form an improper estimate of its tendency, 
since by those for whose edification it was originally intend- 
ed, it would have been understood in its spiritual significa- 
tion, without any of the lower associations which it awakens 
in our minds. Hence, those poets who adopt a similar strain 
in addressing a people whose mental associations are entire- 
ly different, act with as little judgment as the French painter, 
who depicted Adam and Eve in court suits! Let any one 
read the spiritual hymns of Madame Guyon, whose ardent 
piety forbids the supposition that she was playing a double 
part; or the specimens of hymns from sundry authors, in- 
serted in the appendix and notes to Southey’s Life of Wesley; 
and it will be evident that our caution is not superfluous. 
Love and devotion to the Saviour, may be expressed without 
the adoption of language which conveys a sensual idea ; 
and that this is advisable will be evident on reflecting, that, 
though “to the pure all things are pure,” yet to the majority 
of mankind they are not so. We are glad to appeal, in cor- 
roboration of our views, to such an authority as Dr. Watts, 
who, in editing Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises, acknowledg- 
ed his earlier mistake in reference to this kind of poetry, 
and gave his mature judgment against it. Had some of the 
compilers of hymn-books acted in conformity with his views, 
it might have saved the cause of vital religion from many re- 
proaches. For “it is not going too far to assert,” says 
Bishop Heber, “that the brutalities of a common swearer 
can hardly bring religion into more sure contempt, or more 
scandalously profane the name which is above every name 
in heaven and earth, than certain epithets applied to Christ 
in our popular collections of religious poetry.” 
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Art. IX.—CurisTIANITY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


By tue Epiror. 





NUMBER Il. 


Modern Philosophy divided into the ideal, sensual, and eclectic schools, each 
of which is opposed to Revelation. 


Axsout the time usually styled the Revival of Letters,— 
near the commencement of the fifteenth century,—the spirit 
of philosophy underwent an important change. That was 
atime when all the monuffents of the Middle Ages began 
to crumble, and the institutions of modern civilization to 
rise in their place. It was not to be expected, that the phi- 
losophy of the Middle Ages should escape that change to 
which all their other systems and institutions were sub- 
jected. 

But what was the revolution which then took place in 
philosophy? Up to this moment, from the commencement 
of the Christian era, philosophy had recognized the authority 
of Revelation, and had employed itself in exploring, defend- 
ing, and systematizing the doctrines of Christianity From 
the fifteenth century to the present time, it has rejected the 
authority of Revelation, made reason the sole arbiter of 
truth, and employed itself exclusively about the various ob- 
jects of worldly knowledge. Exceptions there doubtless are 
to this statement; still we think it expresses the nature of 
the revolution which has taken place in the philosophy of 
Christendom. 

Were it asked, then, by what characteristics Modern 
Philosophy is most essentially distinguished from that of the 
former period, it must be answered, in being independent 
of revelation, irreligious, and worldly. 

If this statement is true, it is not, like the thousand alter- 
nations of philosophical opinion, a matter of merely specu- 
lative interest ; but on the contrary, one of deep concern- 
ment to every friend of mankind, and especially to every 
believer in Christianity. It follows of course that Philoso- 
phy must become shallow and partial, when it averts itself 
from so important a source of knowledge as divine Revela- 
tion. But this is the least of the evils to be apprehended 
from its apostacy from religion. The rejection of Revela- 
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tion, is owing, for the most part, to moral causes, and must 
therefore bring moral consequences in its train. It is 
scarcely possible, that the dispositions involved in philoso- 
phical unbelief, should be confined in their influence to the 
sphere of speculative opinion. The same feelings which 
urge the reason to reject the divine testimony, must incline 
the will to reject the divine law, and at last array the whole 
man against whatever is holy and heavenly. ‘This work 
of corruption in theoretic principle and moral character, 
being accomplished in the minds of more thinking men, 
must soon pass from them, by a thousand avenues, into the 
body of the people, subverting their religious faith, infecting 
their morals, and invading the f@ost sacred and venerated in- 
stitutions of Christian society. Such appear to be the natu- 
ral consequences of an Infidelity, beginning in a merely 
theoretic skepticism about religion. When, therefore, such 
effects are seen actually occurring, why should they not be 
ascribed to so natural a cause ? 

The inquiry, then, whether the philosophy of this pe- 
riod admits or rejects the authority of Revelation, is emi- 
nently practical, and should receive the serious attention not 
only of those who would promote sound learning, but of 
those also who have at heart the interests of religion and of 
society. This question, in the view of every Christian, must 
be the great question relating to philosophy, in comparison 
with which, all other inquiries regarding it, sink down into 
utter insignificance. ‘There is, no doubt, some choice to be 
exercised among the various theories which prevail among 
philosophers about the nature of the soul, the laws of mind, 
the origin of ideas, and other speculations of this kind ; since 
some of these theories are more elevated, congenial with 
religion, and benign in their influence than others. But 
there is nothing in the worst of these theories, as it seems to 
us, Which indicates so great previous perversion, or which 
is productive of such pernicious effects, as that single prin- 
ciple of Infidelity, with which the whole body of modern 
philosophy is so deeply infected. 

_ In taking up, therefore, the subject of modern philosophy 
in this view, aud making it, as we propose to do, the theme 
ol several successive articles, we do not feel that we are 
wasting time on empty abstractions, remote from the good 
of man and the cause of God; but are rather confident, that 
we are hereby doing something to subserve these great ends. 
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The objects at which the writer principally aims, are to 
prove, what many hesitate to acknowledge, that Philosophy 
since the fifteenth century from various causes has been, with 
few exceptions, infidel in respect to the Bible,—that it has 
hence been itself impoverished and bewildered, has misguided 
and darkened the minds of the learned classes, destroyed the 
religious faith, and so undermined the virtue of great masses 
of Christian society, and been the secret soul of those move- 
ments of anarchy and infidelity combined, by which the mo- 
dern world has been, and still is, so dreadfully and ominous- 
ly convulsed. 

The distempered state of the entire body politic in mod- 
ern Christendom, indicated in the French Revolution, and 
other irreligious and anarchical tendencies and outbreak- 
ings, has beeu generally traced back to the doctrines of the 
Material Philosophy, so extensively diffused from France 
through Europe and America. But who does not see, that 
whatever influence these doctrines may have had, they hold 
the place only of subordinate causes, and were themselves 
brought along by that boasted movement of Independence, 
which began in the fifteenth century, and having broken 
over the restraints of both human and divine authority, has 
proceeded through these latter ages, gathering to itself the 
congenial elements of intellectual and moral perversion, and 
directing them against all that Heaven had ordained, or man 
devised, for the temporal peace and the eternal welfare of our 
race? This independent movement of mind in modern 
times, consists principally in its declining to submit to the 
authority of Revelation to which it had before yielded. 
When it had thus absolved itself of its allegiance to the 
divine Word, it seems to have been judicially left of God to 
run through all the mazes of theoretical delusion, and into 
all the horrours of practical impiety. The merely worldly 
theorist may plausibly account for the existing state of 
things, from the operation of various worldly causes ; but 
the religious observer, taught to discern the deeper princi- 
ples of action, and to recoguize a superintending and often 
avenging Power, in the history of the world, will not hesi- 
tate to derive the great evils with which Christendom has 
been afflicted, under which it now labours, and with which 
it is threatened, to the loss of that reverence for the divine 
authority, by which alone the selfish and lawless principles of 
human nature can be held in check. And as he derives the 
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existence of these disorders from the loss of religious reve- 
rence, he will expect the removal of them and the improve- 
ment and stability of society in Christian nations, only from 
their cordially receiving again the revelation of God to their 
belief and their affections, and submitting themselves to its 
supreme legislation. While the kingdoms are shaken, and 
all that has been established and held sacred is removed 
through the swelling tide of change and insubordination, 
there is one fountain, the streams whereof will make peace- 
ful and glad our Christian heritage,—the fountain of re- 
vealed truth, the waters of which, like the leaves of the Tree 
of life, are for the healing of the nations. 

In order to avoid the obscurity in which discussions of 
this nature are so frequently involved, it may be well, before 
proceeding further, to give a brief outline of the general in- 
tellectual system, in accordance with which the following 
remarks will be written, and by which, as a standard, the 
various systems which will come under consideration will 
be judged of. In the course of this sketch, the meaning of 
some of the terms and classifications which have been less 
common among English writers, but which we shall find it 
convenient, if not necessary to adopt, will be explained. 

Beginning with the sources of human knowledge. we 
believe them to be three, named here in the order of their 
relative dignity, viz :—'That divine revelation contained in 
the Old and New Testaments,—the human mind itself, in 
those spontaneous actions of which we are conscious,—and 
the external world, of which we are informed by our senses. 
It is‘ here assumed, as capable of being proved, that each 
of these is a real and independent source of knowledge, in 
opposition to those sects in philosophy by which either of 
them is excluded. It is also assumed that these are the only 
sources of knowledge which are legitimate, to the exclusion 
of their respective counterfeits,—the alleged revelations of 
theosophists, Cabbalists, and the whole tribe of mystic visiona- 
ries,—the hypotheses of metaphysicians respecting the nature 
of mind, to which nothing corresponds in our consciousness, 

and the disclosures of magical science about the secret 
virtues of plants and minerals, the influences of the stars, 
and the like, by which, in every age, the senses of the super- 
stitions have been illuded, and their minds filled with errours. 

Such are the sources of knowledge which the great Pa- 
rent Mind has opened above, within, and around the soul 
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of man. The materials furnished by these sources are the 
food which the mind instinctively craves, and by which it is 
sustained and invigorated. Their chief lesson relates to 
the being and perfections of God, and by rightly learning 
this do we become progressively assimilated to the Father 
of lights. 

As to the organs through which these materials are 
conveyed to the mind,—intuition, or our interior conscious- 
ness, makes us acquainted with the world within,—sensa- 
tion, our exterior consciousness, with the world without. 
The light of Revelation, being of a higher order than the 
light of reason or nature, cannot be rightly discerned by the 
darkened and earthly spirit of man, without an immediate- 
ness of divine influence attending its communication, not 
only to those to whom it was originally granted, but to us 
also, to whom it is mediately conveyed by outward tradition, 
—an influence peculiarly attendant on this kind of truth,— 
acting immediately on the mind, and rendering it con- 
formed to the nature of the truth to be received. The 
effect thus produced is that faith, which is, to the sou) pos- 
sessing it, the evidence of things not seen,—that principle 
in the spiritual mind which relies as confidently upon the 
divine testimony, as the carnal mind does upon the testimo- 
ny of consciousness or sensation, and which has therefore 
been justly called, in this view, the organ of Revelation. 

In this way are the original and simple elements of uni- 
versal truth brought within the mind; as yet, however, 
they are in a confused and chaotic state, hardly worthy of 
the name of knowledge. But the mind possesses an in- 
stinct or power of bending itself, as it were, over the table 
of consciousness, and of studying and assorting its multifa- 
rious contents. This power is appropriately denominated 
Reflection. It is not itself a source of truth ; it adds nothing 
to the materials of knowledge ; but only contemplates, em- 
braces, and arranges those which already exist. To this 
power of reflection, then, the simple elements of truth are 
next subjected; by this they are referred to their respective 
sources, and according to their nature and relations con- 
structed into an organized system. When reflection is con- 
fined to one particular source or department of knowledge, 
the result to which it attains is called the science of that de- 
partment; as we speak of theological, intellectual, or natu- 
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ral science. But when reflection acts on a larger scale, and 
takes a comprehensive survey of the world of truth, in all 
its departments, and unites them together in one general 
point of view, it is then philosophy, which is the band of 
union among all the sciences, and the highest form of hu- 
man knowledge. So it is described by Bacon, wnderstand- 
ing him to use mundus in its widest sense: Ha demum est 
vera philosophia quae mundi ipsius voces quam fidelisst- 
me reddit, et veluti dictante mundo conscripta est, nec 
quidquam de proprio addit, sed tantum iterat et resonat. 
“True philosophy is the faithful echo of the voice of the 
world, and written, as it were, under the world’s dictation, 
adding nothing itself, but only repeating and echoing what 
already exists.” 

The method of acquiring knowledge is the same, from 
whichsoever of its three legitimate sources it is derived, viz. 
the method of full and close observation of facts, or accurate 
analysis, conjoined with a fair induction of laws and prin- 
ciples from these, or a sober synthesis. 'This method of obser- 
vation and induction was first applied by its great inventor to 
the phenomena of the exterior world, and from this applica- 
tion of this method are we to account for the unprecedented 
success which has attended the study of material nature in 
modern times, and the present advanced state of the physical 
sciences. But itis a great mistake to suppose, as is sometimes 
done, that the strictness of this method is binding only in the 
study of outward nature, and that a freer method may be 
adopted in the study of the mind, and of the sacred Scriptures. 
It is owing to this mistake that the intellectual and theological 
sciences are still so uncertain and backward, and that they 
have fallen into such comparative disrepute. When theolo- 
gians aud metaphysicians shall exhibit the same jealousy 
of hypotheses, and the same adherence to the inductive 
method, which have so favourably characterized our recent 
natural philosophers, they may expect to see their labours 
crowned with the same honour and.success. 

If the views here expressed are correct, the true philoso- 
pher is one, who diligently applies his reflective powers to 
the materials furnished by Revelation, internal and external 
nature, and who derives from them, in the method of obser- 
vation and induction, a complete system of knowledge. 
However richly he may possess the materials of knowledge, 
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as conveyed to his mind through their appropriate organs, 
unless he reflects upon them, he can make no more preten- 
sions to philosophy, than the untutored savage. If in re- 
flecting upon the simple elements of truth, he should depart 
from the method of observation and induction, though he 
might perhaps be called a philosopher, he could not be 
thought a ¢rue or sound philosopher. Still less could he 
merit this high appellation, should he direct his attention to 
one or two only of the sources of knowledge, to the exclu- 
sion of the second or third ;—since his knowledge, in this 
case, must necessarily be partial and incomplete. It would 
be almost as bold an impeachment of the character of God, 
who has himself opened these three sources of knowledge 
before the human mind, to suppose either of them superflu 
ous, as to suppose them mutually contradictory or inconsis- 
tent. And as it may be inferred from the divine veracity, 
that the facts of the Bible, of our inward nature, and of the 
material world, when rightly understood, are mutually har- 
monious,—so it may be interred from. the divine wisdom, 
that whatever is furnished by each of those sources Is sup- 
plemental of some deficiency in the others; so that neither 
of them can be thought perfect except as a part of a system 
which comprises them all. Whoever, therefore, neglects to 
derive instruction either from the sacred Scriptures, or trom 
his own mind, or from surrounding nature, seals up one of 
the sources of that healthful river of knowledge, which 
then only runs deep and clear, and fills its appointed chan- 
nels, when it is composed of the confluent streams which 
are poured from their triple fount of truth, to beautify and 
fertilize the garden of the soul. 

Judging by this rule, how few philosophers, in the best 
sense of the term, have there been in the world! 'To say 
nothing now of the multitudes who are satisfied with the in- 
dolent possession of the simple elements of truth, and who 
have scarcely ever put forth one act of reflection upon them ; 

or of the multitudes more, who mistake the method of retlec- 
tion, and thus fail of the end they seek ;—how many are there 
who, according to some peculiar taste, affach themselves 
exclusively lo some one of the sources of knowledge, and 
neclect or exclude the rest! It is this partiality of the mind, 
or limitation of its regard to some one of the triple depart- 
ments of truth, as if all science could be derived from this 
alone, which our present object requires us particularly to no- 

Vou. L 85 
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tice. And it cannot be doubted that this, more than all 
other things united, has been the cause of the sects into 
which the family of philosophers has been divided. 

Some, for example, through a superstitious regard for 
Revelation, have coufined their attention to its doctrines, 
cousidering the intellectual and physical sciences as useless 
and even profane. Not satisfied with holding the Bible suf- 
ficient for the ends for which it was given, they have re- 
sorted to it as the source even of natural science, and the 
repository of universal knowledge. It is well known that the 
Jews confined all their studies to their sacred books, and 
many Christians have been equally blind and exclusive in 
their estimate and use of the Scriptures. Hence the sour 
bigotry with which believers in Revelation have sometimes 
looked on the pursuits of worldly science, giving occasion 
for the reproach, that Religion is the enemy of learning. 
Even Luther, whose genial power imparted a new impulse 
to the literature and learning, as well as to the religion of 
Modern Europe, felt for a long time an aversion to scienti 
fic pursuits. “'Therefore, beloved,” says he, in one of his 
Kirche npostille, “let natural science alone: and instead ot 
inquiring what power Is possessed by every star, stone, tree 
beast, and every other creature, (which is the business of 
natural science,) content thyself with what experience, and 
the common course of things, teach thee. Your being ac 
quainted with all these things will do you no good. It is 
enough that you know that fire is hot,—that water is cold 
and moist,—that in summer you must do one thing, in win 
ter another,—that you know how your field, cattle, house, 
and children are to be taken care of. On the other hand, 
study to know how youshall learn Christ. He will show the 
thyself, who thou art, and what thou canst do. Thus wilt 
thou know God and thyself, which no natural art has ever 
understood.” In justice to this great man, however, it 
should be said, that this passage was suppressed in the 
later editions of his works. Those who entertain views 
like these, are properly styled exclusive supernaturalists. 

There are others again, who have concentrated their 
reflection upon the Mind,—the inherent laws, original ideas, 
and spontaneous forms of thought. Such are denominated 
Idealists ; and there have been many of this class in every 
age ; but within a few years past they have prevailed, esre- 
cialiy in Germany, more than ever before, and have surpass 
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ed all their predecessors in exclusiveness and extravagance. 
In the pride of Reason, these philosophers have stopped their 
ears against the oracles of Revelation, and turned their 
backs on the material world, and pored, with wildered eye, 
over the dim and fluttering leaf of inward consciousness. 
Their system denies the objective reality of the world and of 
God, in short, of every thing exterior to the mind. It makes 
self, to each one, his only world,—the fertile centre from 
which proceeds all which exists, or seems to exist. Like the 
seductive Spirit in the Temptation, it takes its disciple to 
these giddy heights and pinnacles of speculation, not to show 
him the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, but 
to abstract him from earth and heaven alike, and leave him, 
as the great ccelibatary of the universe, to fall down, in the 
vacant circle of his vision, and worship that system to which 
he owes so sublime an exaltation. It is related by Madame 
de Stael, that Fichte, the prince of modern Idealists, once 
professed, that in his next lecture he should create God, 
meaning doubtless that he should show, that God is only an 
idea which is developed from the human mind. Surely to 
such persons may be applied, what Paul said of a different 
class, that “ professing to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God,” if not into 
the likeness of reptiles, yet into a vain idol of their own 
imaginations! 

Others again have regarded the outward world as the 
only sphere of real existence, and sensation as the only inlet 
of true knowledge. These are called Materialists or Sen- 
sualists, and have chiefly prevailed in France. ‘They have 
been equally exclusive with the sects already named, ban- 
ishing them from the confines of philosophy, as they had 
been themselves banished by the rival pretenders to abso- 
lute truth. The grand objects of religious faith, the rich 
world of intellectual consciousness, are nothing in their 
eyes, which are fixed alone on the phenomena of sensa- 
tion. And every idea which they detect in their minds 
which cannot be shown to have entered in the legal way, 
i. e. at one of the five senses, is taken up, and cast out, as 
a chimerical intruder. 

Thus has it been shown, that true philosophy recog- 
nises and consults the three legitimate sources of knowledge, 

revelation, the human mind, and the exterior world, and 
builds the materials derived from them, without omission, 
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alteration, or addition, into a complete and symmetrical 
structure, an organized body of truth. It has been shown, 
too, how philosophy becomes false, and sectarian, by con- 
fining itself to some one of these sources of knowledge, neg- 
lecting or rejecting the rest. We are now prepared to 
advance with better advantage in developing the character 
of modern philosophy. 

According to what has now been said, the early Chris- 
tian Fathers, and the schoolmen of the middle ages, were 
exclusive supernaturalists. They believed in revelation, 
and studied its facts and doctrines: and this is the bright 
side,—the redeeming feature of their philosophy. But they 
neglected, and often condemned, the other sources of knowl- 
edge, the intellectual and material world, which are also 
revelations of God, though in a lower sense than the posi 
tive and immediate revelation contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and this was the dark side,—the great defect of the 
patristic and scholastic learning. It ought, however, to bh 
repeated here, that this partiality must not be ascribed to 
any authoritative constraint exercised over the freedom of 
the mind by Christianity, as has been falsely asserted ; but 
simply to the feebleness, in those earlier periods, of that sci- 
entific interest, which, being awakened and sustained by 
our religion, has unfurled by degrees, as it increased in 
strength, the folded scroll of knowledge, to that ampler vol 
ume in which it is now spread before the world. 

As to the philosophy which has supplanted the scho 
jastic, and has since ruled the world of mind, it is our ob- 
ject to prove, according to the distinctions here adopted, 
that it has been either ideal or sensual, or of an eclectic 
sort, combining idealism and sensualism. and that of 
whatever kind it may have been, it has been opposed to su- 
pernaturalism, or exclusive of revelation, as a source of 
knowledge. 

It must be obvious to the most superficial observer, not 
only that modern philosophy, as a whole, is different from 
the ancient, and is no longer in its spirit and objects what it 
once was; but that it has been itself rent asunder by a deep 
schism, dividing the entire body of its disciples into two 
sects. This schism has been long perceived, although its 
true nature and import have not been distinctly discerned 
until recently. By the earlier writers, this division was 
supposed to relate rather to the method of philosophizing, 
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than to the source of knowledge. Accordingly, we find the 
philosophers of this period more commonly divided by them 
into metaphysical and mathematical. Thus they are di- 
vided by Mosheim, in a passage, in many respects a just and 
admirable desc ription of the recent philosophy, although 
founded upon a false view of the nature of the division he 
describes, as is now generally conceded. “The metaphy- 
sical class,” he says, “looks upon truth as attainable by ab- 
stract reasoning ; the mathematical seeks after it by obser- 
vation and experience. ‘The follower of Des Cartes attri- 
butes little to the external senses, and much to meditation 
and discussion. ‘The disciple of Gassendi, on the contrary, 
places little confidence in metaphysical discussion, and 
has principally recourse to the reports of Sense, and the con- 
templation of nature. The former, from a small number of 
abstract truths, deduces a long series of propositions, in order 
to arrive at a precise and accurate knowledge of God and 
nature, of body and spirit ; the latter admits these metaphy- 
sical truths, but at the same time denies the possibility of 
erecting upon their basis, a regular and solid system of phi- 
losophy, without the aid of assiduous observation, and re- 
peated experiment. The one, eagle-like, soars with an 
intrepid flight to the first fountain of truth. ‘The other, 
more difficult and cautious, observes with attention the ob- 
jects before his eyes, and arises from them gradually to the 
first cause.”* 

This division of modern philosophers into metaphysical 
and mathematical, was objected to by the impartial Brucker, 
who wrote shortly after Mosheim; “because,” as he says, 
“those philosophers who are called metaphysical, were not 
only mathematicians of the first order, but in various ways 
made use of mathesis in the metaphysical mode of reason- 
ing: and on the contrary, those who are called mathemati- 
cians, by no means confine themselves to theorems alone, 
and particular propositions, but ascend to metaphysical 
axioms. This is evident from the example of Mallebranche 
and Leibnitz, who are regarded as the chiefs of the meta- 
physical sect, and from that of John Locke and Isaac New- 
ton, who are said to lead the host of the mathematical 
family.”t 


* Mosheim’s Ch. Hist. Vol. V. Sec. I. § 34. 
+t Bruckeri Historia Critica Philosophie, Tom. IV. p. 11. 
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On this account the division of modern philosophers into 
metaphysical and mathematical was rejected by Brucker, 
and he proposed to divide them into synthetical aud analyt- 
ical. But the same objection lies against his division, which 
he urged against that of Mosheim, viz. that the syntheti- 
cal and analytical modes of philosophizing, are used inter- 
changeably by the two classes ; which he himself does not 
deny. 

But a more important objection, which lies equally 
against these, and the other divisions made by the early 
writers, is, that they are based upon a difference in the me 
thod used by modern philosophers, and not upon a difference 
in the source of knowledge to which they applied them 
selves, which is the only true ground of distinction. ‘The 
whole truth on this subject appears to be as follows: One 
classof modern philosophers, in imitation of the old Platonists, 
have regarded the laws, principles, and ideas, innate in the hu- 
man mind, as the only materials of knowledge ; another class, 
the disciples of Aristotle, have regarded the phenomena of 
sensation as the only source of truth. ‘The former have 
more commonly proceeded in the way of a proort specula 
tion,—the metaphysical or synthetic method ; the latter have 
been rather inclined to the @ posteriori, Or analytical me- 
thod of argumentation. Still the former, when reasoning 
about corporeal things, have often adopted the method of the 
latter ; and the latter, when reasoning about spiritual things, 
the method of the former. The mathematical method has 
been used almost equaily by both classes. So that no dis 
tinction founded upon the various methods of philosophy, 
used as they were interchangeably by the two classes, can be 
valid. Modern philosophers must, therefore, be divided, as 
is here done, according to the source from which they have 
been inclined to draw the materials for reflection. Itis obvi 
ously about the source of knowledge, or the origin of ideas, 
that the disputes of our philosophers have chiefly turned. 
This is the great question at issue between Des Cartes 
and Gassendi, Locke and Leibnitz, the English and French 
schools, on the one hand, and the German, on the other. 
Hence the recent writers on this subject, have, almost with- 
out exception, divided the entire body of modern phi- 
losophers into idealists and sensualists, understanding these 
terms in the sense already explained,’ and have justly de- 
scribed the whole history of modern philosophy as occupied 
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with the conflict of these opposing sects about the origin of 
ideas. 

Within a few years past, there has arisen between these 
classes, another, styled eclectic, which makes the boast of be- 
ing free from the partiality chargeable upon the Idealists and 
Sensualists, of embracing all which is true in their respect- 
ive systems, and so of having attained a perfect philosophy. 
And it may readily be conceded to them, that they are less 
exelusive and sectarian, than the rival sects above named, 
and that their system, recognising two of the sources of 
knowledge, approximates more nearly to that true philoso- 
phy above described, which recognises ¢hree, than those 
systems which are based upon one only ; while, at the same 
time, so long as it is exclusive of revelation, its claim to be 
regarded as a perfect philosophy must be denied, certainly 
by every believer in the Christian religion. 

It only remains to be proved, what is the chief point had 
in view in this whole discussion, that the philosophers of 
this last period, whether idealists, or sensualists, or eclectics, 

whether preferring the metaphysical or mathematical, the 
synthetical or analytical method, have, as a body, rejected 
Revelation as a source of know ledge, and an authoritative 
standard of truth. It is not proposed here to contemplate 
these sects in their mutual opposition to each other, which 
has often been done,—but in their common opposition to Re- 
vealed Religion,—an aspect in which they. have been rare- 
ly viewed even by Christian writers. Although professing 
to receive the Scriptures included in our sacred Canon, as an 
immediate revelation from God, and as therefore the high- 
est standard of truth, Christian writers have been strange- 
ly backward, in making them the practical test of judg- 
ment respecting the various systems which have prevailed 
in the world, and in bringing the principles derived from 
them to the estimate of doctrines derived from human wis- 
dom. ‘The principles of the Sensual school have been ap- 
plied by ‘Tiedemann, in his “Spirit of Speculative Philoso 
phy,” to the whole circle of philosophical opinions, and made 
the test by which their truth or falsity is determined. 
‘The principles of the Ideal school have been, in like man- 
ner, carried by Tenneman through his whole history, and 
every system is there judged of by its conformity with them. 
The recent Eclectic school, too, has already furnished its 
Rixner and Cousin, who, from the stand-point it has raised 
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for them, have surveyed the whole field of speculative opin- 
ion. But where is the supernaturalist who has been equally 
faithful to the doctrines of his own creed, and carried them 
out with equal consistency ? Where is the Christian histo- 
rian of philosophy whose rule and standard have been de- 
rived from the Bible,—who has made the Word of God the 
lamp of his feet and the light of his path in tracing the dark 
labyrinth of human opinions? Or rather, how often have 
those even who have professed to believe in Revelation, al- 
lowed the doctrines derived from this highest source to be 
subjected to the self-constituted standard of human reason ? 

But how can it be accounted for, that the parfial systems, 
which have no higher origin than human reason, should in- 
spire their advocates with such an unwavering confidence 
in their absolute truth, that they believe nothing in opposi- 
tion to them, and judge of every thing in accordance with 
their principles,—while that system, contained in the Scrip- 
tures, resting upon the direct testimony of God, and con- 
firmed by such unimpeachable evidence, is he!d by its be- 
lievers so doubtingly, that they tremble when it is assailed 
by human learning, and would think it the height of pre- 
sumption to erect it into the place ol supreme authority ovel 
the opinions of men ! 

Are not, then, the disclosures of Revelation at ail appli 
cable to the systems of philosophical opinion? Are not the 
doctrines contained in the Bible respecting the nature of 
God, the state, character and destination of man, and the 
system of the universe, to affect the decisions to which 
Reason arrives respecting the same subjects by its own 
light? Can these decisions be held true, at least by the 
Christian believer, while they contradict the doctrines of the 
Bible? Or must he not rather be certain, that the various 
systems of worldly philosophy will be found true and con 
formed to the principles of right reason, just in propor 
tion as they are found accordant with the spirit and sub- 
stance of the Christian Revelation 2 

If these questions must be answered in the affirmative, 
(and how can they be answered otherwise ?) then it is evi- 
dent, that Revelation does really furnish a standard proper- 
ly applicable to the various systems of human opinion ; 

a standard by which their truth or falsity may be infallibly 
determihed,—the only standard which is fixed amidst the 
fluctuations of speculative systems. How then can it be 
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accounted for, we must ask again, that w hile the conilinting 
sects of worldly philosophy, do almost universally make 
their own system the standard by which all others are 
judged, and this without any good reason for so doing,— 
believers in Revelation, on the contrary, have thought it 
enough if they might be permitted to hold their own creed 
undisturbed, and have rarely ventured to apply it, as they 
were bound to do, to the estimate of human opinions on the 
same subjects ? 

Any enlightened Christian who will reflect upon this 
subject, must feel that a history of the ancient and modern 
systems of philosophy, in which they shall be tried by the 
principles of revealed religion, in the same manner in 
which they have been hitherto tried by the principles of the 
successive systems of human philosophy, is much needed to 
meet the wants of Christian education. ‘The history of 
philosophy is a comparatively recent, but a most attractive 
and important department of learning. Unhappily it has 
been cultivated hitherto by those who have had more learn- 
ing than religion, and who have either openly discarded 
Revelation, or passed it by with contemptuous silence. It 
thus happens, that the youthful student must wholly omit a 
branch of study which tends greatly to expand the mind, 
and which is almost essential to a truly liberal education, or 
prosecute it at the risk of his religious principles, and 
under exposure to the infection of infidelity. The suprem- 
acy of Reason is so confidently asserted, such a lustre is 
thrown over its discoveries, its perversions are estimated by 
such wrong standards, and their true moral causes are so 
studiously concealed, in these chronicles ef human wisdom, 
that the authority and glory of the Christian Scriptures are 
soon obscured in the student’s view, and his faith in their 
divinity is undermined by that very study of human opin- 
ions which, when properly pursued, is most of all adapt- 
ed to convince him of the insufficiency of Reason, and of 
the necessity and truth of divine Revelation. Among all 
the adverse influences which are now bearing against Chris- 
tianity, this is one of the most portentous, being refined and 
subtle in its character, acting on the higher order of minds, 
and on the higher principles of our nature. Many born in 
the bosom of the church, nurtured in her schools, and 
needed for her pillars in these times of crisis and revolution, 

Vou. I. 86 
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howe fallen victims to the specious infidelity thoughtlessly 
imbibed by them from the poisoned page where the achieve- 
ments of human reason, and the progress of human science, 
are blazoned, while the doctrines of revealed religion are 
passed by, as if unworthy of mention, or perhaps are openly 
opposed. 

The danger from this quarter to which those youth are 
exposed, to whom the Church must look for its arduous 
service in its coming conflicts with errour and sin, and over 
whom therefore it ought to extend a most watchful guar- 
dianship, is thus described by Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, 
in his recent work on “ Christian Ethics.” This eloquent 
divine and learned theologian seems to have clearly appre- 
hended the hostile attitude which modern philosophy has 
assumed towards Christianity, and the unfriendly influence 
exerted by it upon the cause of religion. In his introduc- 
tory Lecture, speaking on this general subject, he remarks ; 
“T may be allowed here to observe, how deeply it is to be 
deplored, that the philosophy which issues from certain 
chairs of our schools of learning should be thus, in its spirit 
and in many of its principles, uubaptized and covertly anti- 
christian. I mention it the rather, for the sake of impressing 
on parents and guardians of youth the vast importance to a 
young man, previously to his attendance on a course of 
such prelections, of his being thoroughly established in the 
enlightened conviction of the paramount authority of Reve- 
lation.” “If he comes under such tuition as I have been 
describing, with nothing in his mind, in behalf of the Bible, 
beyond a youthful prepossession, he runs an immineat risk. 
His mind will soon be bewildered. At the first suggestion 
of any speculation, which seems at variance with what he 
has been accustomed to revere as the testimony of God, his 
heart may beat thick with a distressful trepidation. But he 
gets over the first agitation. He becomes, by degrees, ena- 
mored of the theories that are brought before him. The 
views are novel ; the arguments in their support are unan- 
ticipated and plausible. The opinions and speculations are 
pleasing and captivating to the ardour of youthful fancy, 
and alluring to the spirit of inquisitive curiosity and inde 
pendent thinking. Doubts arise and multiply. A spirit of 
speculative skepticism is generated, and gradually gains the 
ascendant. Early notions and impressions are discarded, 
as unfounded prejudices; and the Bible is either thrown 
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aside as a volume of “ old wives’ fables ;” or a heterogene- 
ous compound of philosophical and theological opinions, ill- 
assorted and mutually contradictory, becomes—I can hardly 
say, the creed, for opinion is not faith, and things inconsis- 
tent and contrary cannot both be believed,—but the unsettled, 
confused, and fluctuating system of thought; as to the va- 
rious points of which, the listless or unhappy skeptic satis- 
fies, or tries to satisfy himself, with the trite and puerile 
reflection, that “ much may be said on both sides.” 

How graphic an account is this of that melancholy, but 
unheeded process by which so many, who had been dedi- 
cated to God in early baptism, and whose minds had been 
early imbued with religious sentiments under the nurture of 
Christian parents and pastors, have lost, in the course of 
their higher education, all respect for religion, and been con- 
ducted from the bosom of the Church into the ranks of its 
enemies! One at all acquainted with the effects often re- 
sulting from philosophical studies, as hitherto pursued 
amoung us, will be prepared to say, with the author just 
quoted, “It is more than my fear, it is my conviction and 
my knowledge, that with little if any softening, this portrait 
has had its prototype in fact.” 

This effect of studying the systems of human philosophy 
is to be ascribed, however, solely to the wrong light in which 
they are presented, to the false principles by which they are 
estimated, and not to any tendency to infidelity in this study 
itself, when rightly pursued. The futile labours, the idle 
puerilities, the almost incredible absurdities and perversions, 
the eudiess conflicts and fluctuations, which the history of 
human philosophy reveals, are doubtless adapted, when pro- 
perly considered, to impress the student with a sense of the 
necessity and truth of the Christian Revelation. Such was 
the effect of this study upon the mind of Brucker, the fa- 
ther of this department of learning, although in his work 
itself he is far from assigning to Revelation that promi- 
nence as an independent source, and the final standard of 
truth, which might have been expected from a professed be- 
liever. At the close of this work, however, in the preface to 
the last volume, he acknowledges “that in examining the 
opinions and systems of so many men of ingenious minds, he 
lad always found, that the more nearly any doctrines ac- 
corded with the simple, uncorrupted, and refulgent truth of 
the Christian Religion, the more did they commend them- 
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selves to reason as intrinsically true.” He declares himself 
unable to express how entire a certainty of the truth of our 
most holy faith, had been thus produced on his mind; quo 
pacto dici non potest quanta nobis sanctissime fidei cer- 
titudo enata sit. “ As often,” he says, “as he lifted his eyes 
to the celestial star of eternal wisdom, he could hardly avoid 
disgust, at beholding human philosophy drawn aside by so 
many trifles from the royal road.” And he records it in the 
words of Antonius, as the grand result of all his investiga- 
tions of the various systems of philosophy, that there is no- 
thing better than believing in Christ. 

Percurri, fateor, sectas attentius omnes, 

Plurnima quesivi, optima queque cucurri, 

Nec tamen inveni melius quam credere Christo.* 

It deserves here to be mentioned, that although there has 
been as yet no history of philosophy in which the just supre- 
macy has been assigned to Revelation, the time cannot be 
far distant when such a history will be demanded and sup- 
plied. It is a frivolous and superficial philosophy alone, 
which leads away from Revelation. It may therefore be ex- 
pected, from that more intense and earnest devotion to philo- 
sophy which in Germany and France, and to some extent 
also in England and among ourselves, has already succeed- 
ed to the levity and indiflerence, which were every where 
prevalent a few years since, that it will conduct those who 
participate in it, back again to the sacred fountains which 
have been forsaken. 'There are many cheering signs of this 
already visible. ‘T’o mention only one ; H. Ritter, Professor 
of Philosophy in Berlin, in an essay published in the last 
volume of the “Studien und Kritikea,” exhibits the princi- 
ples respecting the relation of Christianity and philosophy, 
by which he shall be governed, in completing his work on 
the history of philosophy, which had been already brought 
down as far as the Christian era. According to these prin- 
ciples, theological science ought, equally with psychology 
and the physical sciences, to be included within the compass 
of philosophy, and within the scope of the historian of phi- 
losophy ;— the religious point of view, being the highest and 
best, is that from which the field of philosophy ought to be 
surveyed, and, viewed from this point, its chief division 
must be into sacred and secular, according as its interest 
is turned either towards theology or the worldly sciences. 

* Brucker Hist. Critica Philosophia, Pref. Tom. V. 
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When his work shall be completed in seunieaes with 
these principles, the Christian student will possess, and for 
the first time, a history in which the various philosophical 
epochs and systems will be considered in their bearing upon 
Christianity, and be judged of by their conformity with the 
doctrines of our most holy faith. 

When the charge of hostility to revealed religion is 
brought against the whole body of modern philosophy, there 
should doubtless be some discrimination made between its 
different systems. As the Platonic or Ideal philosophy was 
found to accord more naturally with Christianity at its first 
publication, than the opposite Aristotelian system ; so does 
it appear to have been at the revival of learning in Italy, 
when all the doctrines of Grecian and Roman philosophy 
were imported from the Eastern empire, and allowed, under 
the princely patronage of the Medici, a free competition with 
the reigning Peripatetic system. But while it may be allowed 
to the Ideal philosophy, that in itself it is more friendly to 
Christianity, and capable of easier alliance with it, than Sen- 
sualism ; yet we think it may be shown, that, as it has prac- 
tically existed during the period under consideration, it has 
been equally exclusive of Revelation with its rival system, 
and must therefore, in a religious point of view, be placed 
in the same connexion with the latter. This is a point 
which deserves particular attention at the present time. 
There is a class among ourselves who, having become 
dissatisfied with that system, which derives all our know- 
ledge from sensation, have warmly embraced the Ideal 
system, or an eclectic system combining the two. In 
the ardour of their attachment to their newly espoused 
doctrine, and their strong sense of its advantages over the 
system to which it is opposed, they have overlooked the 
hostile attitude im which it has stood, and which it still 
maintains, towards the positive doctrines of C hristianity, 
They have seen and thought so much of the evils of Mate- 
rialism, that they have seemed to regard it as the grand, if 

not the only, defect of modern philosophy. 'They have ap- 
peared to think, that could philosophy be redeemed from 
Materialism, it would be all that could be desired. It is not 
perhaps unnatural, that during the heat of the conflict be- 
tween Idealism and Materialism, the particular points at issue 
should be unduly magnified, and completely fill the vision of 
the combatants. But letany one look, asa Christian, over 
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the great philosophical arena, and he will soon perceive that 
the conflicting systems make common cause for the supre- 
macy of reason, and are melted into one front of opposition 
to the claims of revelation. And while he recognises in 
Idealism a natural ally of religion, he will perceive it to be 
involved in the general apostacy, and ranged under the se- 
ductive banner of independence. Whatever speculative 
grounds he may have for preferring it, in itself considered, 
Materialism, he will see little to chvose between them, 
when they are both estranged from the vital knowledge of 
the doctrines of our holy religion. The intellectual pride 
and conceit of reason’s sufficiency, engendered by an infidel 
Idealism, will appear to him no less pernicious, and no less 
repugnant to the spirit aud principles of Christianity, than 
the more grovelling dispositions and earthly interests which 
are fed and fostered by an infidel Materialism. That cor- 
ruption of moral principle,—that degeneracy of personal 
character,—that enormous growth of the selfish passions for 
gain, equality, and power, amidst the ruins of the disinter- 
ested and generous principles of human nature,—that clash- 
ing of the different orders and interests of society,—that rebel- 
lion in the body politic of the hands and feet against the 
head,—these, and similar evils by whicu these latter days 
are so darkly contrasted with some earlier periods, the 
Christian observer will derive, not chiefly, as others have 
done from the Materialism of modern philosophy, but from 
that infidelity chargeable equally upon all its different sys- 
tems. While, therefore, this infidel character of philosophy 
remains uni Ite red, he will make little account of the specu- 
lative changes from worse to better, through which it may 
pass. He will not be satisfied, until the rising eclecticism of 
the present age, which now begins to recognise the two 
sources of natural knowledge, shall so widen its scope, as to 
include with them the one great source of divine knowl- 
edge. And that future reform in philosophy which he 
contemplates, and for which he labours, will consist in his 
view chiefly in its learning the uncertainty and insuffi- 
ciency of all the knowledge derived from the lower sources, 
and its humbly and gratefully receiving the light which 
shines from above. When the exiled theology shall be re- 
stored to the family of the sciences, aud to her rightful place 
as queen of all the rest, then will the cause of the Christian’s 
complaint be removed, and he in his turn may restore to his 
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confidence a philosophy, until that time justly suspected and 
banished. 


But we are here assuming the great fact to be proved, 
viz. that the character of modern philosophy is, in truth, 
such as has been described, independent of revelation, ir- 
religious and worldly. It seemed necessary, however, 
that what has now been said should be premised, in order 
that the reader might perceive the foundation upon which 
the argument will rest, the exact light in which the sub- 
ject will be viewed, as well as the nature and paramount 
importance of the fact to be hereafter proved." 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Commentary on the Book of Psalms, on a plan embracing the Hebrew "Text, 
with a new Litera! Version, by,Geo. Bush, Prof. of Heb. and Orient. Lit. in 
the New- York City University. New-York ; published by Leavitt, Lord ¢ 
Co. West g Trow, printers. 1834. 


Wuite the press is teeming with so many works on the Bible, whic are 
mere compilations of other men’s sentiments,—which bear the marks of igno- 
rance or negligence on every page, and which betray but too palpably the selfish 
motives in which they originated ; it is grateful to meet with a work like the 
present, which seems to have sprung from a pure love of sacred literature, and 
which is obviously the fruit of much original study and reflection. Such an 
effort as this, so far from requiring an apology, deserves every encouragement 
which the intelligent public can afford. Copious commentaries on particular 
books, are, as has been frequently before intimated in this journal, the great 
desideratum at the present time. More, certainly, will be gained to the cause 
of biblical science by the thorough exposition of a single book of Holy Writ, than 
by a commentary which runs superficially over the entire volume of Inspiration 

‘ It is impossible in the brief notice of this work which is designed here, to 
descend into minute criticism. But we cannot forbear to say, how favourably 
we have been disappointed, on turning to the principal points of difficulty, to 
find how justly and satisfactorily they have been treated. E. g. on the su Cleet 
of the imprecations contained in the Psalms, instead of adopting the forced and 
unnatural theory, that they are,mere declarations or predictions, he has admit- 
ted their obvious import, and endeavoured to justify it by an appeal to the 


* Although the characteristic of infidelity did not become very conspicuous 
in modern philosophy until near the seventeenth century, yet on further reflec- 
tion it has seemed to the writer more just to place the origin of this period 
farther back than it was placed in the former number, and make it coincident 
with that revolution which took place in the fifteenth century, in the entire 
condition of Europe; since it was, then, that those causes began to operate, 
which, in due time, produced the resuts here described. 
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principles of our moral nature. Again, in the section on the principles of inter- 
pretation, instead of referring the language of the Old Testament wor to the 
proximate events in the Jewish history, or wholly to objects of the new 
dispensation, he adopts the doctrine of an interior sense, the irovora of Olshau- 
sen, substantially the same with that advocated in the article on this subject in 
our third number.—It is only on the point of the applicatiwn of the name Son 
to Christ in the second Psalm, that we could have wished for greater explicit- 
ness. While it may be conceded to the author, that in the second Psalm this 
appellation designates the Messianic office into which Christ was inaugurated at 
the resurrection, it by no means follows, as would be inferred by the reader from 
his statements, that it 1s nut used elsewhere in a higher sense. The best critics 
and theologians, without distinction of party, are, we believe, now agreed, that 
the term Son, as applied to Christ in the Scriptures, has not only a physical 
sense, and a theocratic and official sense, but also a metaphysical sense, ex- 
pressing the eternal, though mysterious relation of the second person in the 
Trinity to Father. Of this the reader may satisfy himself by consulting the 
systems of Knapp, Hahn, Tholuck, &c. So far then as the doctrine of the 
eternal generation of the Son of God is coincident with this statement, we must 
believe it has a scriptural foundation. The errour of our author upon this point, 
if it is an errour, is to be rather inferred from the manner in which he has 
treated the subject, and his omission of the whole truth, than from any positive 
assertion. 

The work, as a whole, is highly creditable to the judgment and ability of 
Mr. Bush. He has shown himself in no common degree edequate to the rising 
demands made upon one, who would successfully expound the Bible. And it is 
our trust, he will receive such encouragement, as will induce him to prosecute 
a work for which he has shown himself so competent. 


The Religious Offering Sor 1835. 1l2mo. Leavitt, Lord ¢ ¢ 


The object of the publishers of this volume is to furnish the public with a 
work, answering in some respects to the popular annuals, but which shal! be 
exclusively of a moral and religious character,—one that shall embody, in as 
attractive a form as possible, those great truths which relate to man as a moral 
and religious being. The work consists of original poetry, entirely from the 
pen of one individual, well known to the literary community, and presents 
ample variety in its topics, as well as in the forms of its versification. The 
publishers have not extended this volume to the usual size of annuals, nor 
encumbered it with expensive plates, from a desire to have it accessible, by its 
cheapness, to all who may wish, at the present season, to make the accustomed 
offering to their friends. 


Elements of Psychology, included in a critical eramination of Locke's Es 
on the Human Understanding. By Victor Cousin, Professor, q 
lated from the F'rench, with an Introduction, Notes, and Additions, 
S. Henry. Hartford ; Cooke ¢ Company, 1834. 





It has been known for a long time, that the doctrines of the “Essay on the 
Human Understanding” are discarded by the great body of the European phi 
losophers; but the precise reasons for which they have discarded them, have not 
been so well understood. The present work exhibits these reasons more fully 
and intelligibly, than any other work with which we are acquainted. It is pro- 
nounced by a high philosophical authority, to be “ the best work on Locke 
since the Noureaur Essais of Leibuaitz.” There is in it less of that misty 
vagueness of conception, and repulsive technicality of style, which have been 
complained of in the philosophers of the Ideal school, than in any other produc- 
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tion of Cousin,—it may perhaps be said with truth, than in any other work from 
that class of writers. On this account it is peculiarly adapted to the taste of 
the English world. Unless the prevailing indifference to speculative inquiries 
should suffer this work to fall into neglect, it must have a salutary effect in rec- 
tifying the partialities of English philosophy. We can only wish that the same 
patience and impartiality which oe been evinced by Cousin in his examina- 
tion of Locke, may be exercised by American theologians and philosophers in 
examining his Critique. 

We hope ere long to bring the principles of this work more fully before our 
readers, and shall bed on content ourselves at present with saying, that al- 
though the positive system of the author, as developed in his other works, 
appears to us to clash in many points with the spirit, the claims, and the doc- 
trines of revealed religion, and so far to be false; there is yet much that is true 
and important in his objections to Locke. It will be not a little surprising to 
some readers, to find the charge of a departure from the method of observation 
and experience in the examination of the human mind, so conclusively estab- 
lished against Locke, who has been so much praised for his adherence to it. 

In hing up this, or any of the works of Cousin, the reader finds nothing 
of that dry and frigid abstractness which he expects in metaphysical writers. 
His arguments are not only supported by thorough learning, but are em- 
bellished by the graces of style and the colouring of imagination, and urged 
with an ardour and impetuosity of feeling which reminds one of the military 
profession of the author at an earlier stage of his history. 

These attributes of the style, as well as the shades of thought, are faithfully 
preserved by Mr. Henry in his translation. His Introduction shows a g 
acquaintance not only with the principles of his author, but with the general 
history of philosophy. He has sometimes seemed to forget, that from the 
nature of the case, his readers must be, for the most part, unacquainted with 
the peculiar forms of thought and expression, which his studies have rendered 
familiar to himself, and is + oe at times needlessly obscure. But he has fur- 
nished the public with a work, which relates to the highest problems of thought, 
and promises to be an important instrument in promoting the knowledge of the 
human mind, and for this deserves the gratitude of the students of mental 
science. 





Biographia Literaria, or Biographical Sketches of my Literary Life and Opin- 
ions. By S. T. Coleridge. Two volumes inone. New- York, published 
by Leavitt, Lord g Co. ; Boston, Crocker g- Brewster. 1834. 


It is expected that an edition of the entire works of Coleridge, comprising 
his unpublished writings, will ere long be presented to the public, it would seem 
wise, therefore, to suspend judgment respecting his philosophical and theological 
system, until these materials are furnished; especially as Coleridge is one of 
those writers whose system must be gathered from detached passages, scat- 
tered through his works, and is no where connectedly exhibited. hat the 
final judgment of the learned public will be, it is difficult to anticipate, amidst the 
discrepancies of sentiment which now exist. If it does not make his works 
the highest oracles of wisdom, as some expect, neither will it, we imagine, 
bury them in the grave of their author, as others desire. That the works of 
Coleridge possess great excellencies, is not denied by the most prejudiced of his 
opponents. They contain passages of almost unrivalled power and beauty,— 
they exhibit a varied and profound learning,—they bear the impress of high moral 
qualities, an ardent love of truth, boldness and honesty in the pursuit of it,— 
and their tendency is to excite the mind to reflection, and to elevate the tone of 
feeling and principle. These are excellencies which will, we believe, redeem 
the writings of Coleridge from oblivion, and overbalance, in the view of can- 
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did judges, the obscurity of style, the want of arrangement, the hardihood 
of speculation, and other obvious faults, with which they are chargeable 
These faults, unless we are entirely mistaken in the conception we have formed 
of the character of Mr. Coleridge, are to be ascribed to the peculiarities of his 
mental constitution, and were equally shown in his conversation and his whole 
intercourse with society. We must, therefore, dissent from the critic in a late 
review in the Christian Spectator, who places them to the account of insin- 
cerity, an effort for effect, affectation, and a wary calculation to avoid the objec- 
tions to his system by deliberately involving it in obscurity. Had we no other 
clue to Coleridge's character, than what his writings afford, we should suspect 
that this able and esteemed critic had misapprehended him But we are con- 
fident of this, when we remember what we have heard of Mr. Coleridge from 
many of our countrymen who have enjoyed his personal acquaintance, aud 
who have represented him in a very different light. 

In one sentiment of the reviewer we perfectly agree, that nothing can be more 
fatal to the usefulness of a minister than to bring out this philosophy in his 
public performances. “The philosophy of Coleridge is,” as he says, “ a poor 
commodity to present to a New-England audience.’ This is true of any phi- 
losophy and any audience. The business of preaching is far different and higher, 
than teaching philosophy of any kind. In the closet, however, it may be 
permitted to the minister sometimes to study philosophy, and if so, it may bea 
question, whether it is better for him to be conversant with those metaphysics, 
in which, as the critic concedes, “ there is something tending to Materialism” and 
“ Utilitarianism,” or with those in which, vague and shadowy though they be, he 
yet allows “the high spiritual nature of man is asserted, and which show the 


gTeen mounts at a distance to eyes satiated and distressed by travelling over a 
sandy waste.” 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


The Anited States. 


Tue President of the United States, in his Message at 
the opening of Congress, intimated that the French government 
had refused to pay the indemnity claimed for the spoliations 
on our commerce, committed under Bonaparte, and that an 
appeal to coercive measures might perhaps be thought expedient 
by Congress, to whose consideration he recommended the sub. 
ject. This topic has chiefly occupied the attention of the country 
until the present time : but no decision has been made in either 
house, and nothing has occurred from which it can be determined 
what course will be pursued. It is gratifying, however, to per- 
ceive a general and decided expression from almost every quar- 
ter, in favour of mild measures, and a pacific course. We 
think this may be attributed partly to that friendly disposition 
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towards France, which has been cherished by commercial in- 
tercourse, and partly to a sound conviction of the unchristian 
nature, as well as the extreme impolicy of war. Many of our 
writers, and several of the members of Congress, have urged the 
importance of maintaining peace, both on account of ourselves, 
and of other nations. 


The Navy. The naval force of the United States embraces 
twelve ships of the line, thirteen frigates, fourteen sloops of war, 
and six schooners. Of these, six ships of war and seven fri- 
gates are building ; and one ship of the line, four frigates, eight 
sloops of war, and six schooners are in commission. The esti- 
mate of appropriations necessary for the completion of their 
building is $1,527,640; and for repairs, $1,362,000. The mate- 
rials on hand and contracted for, will enable the government to 
complete in a short time five more ships of the line, eleven frigates, 
seven sloops and two schooners. The officers and men in the 
naval service amount to 6,072; and the marine corps, which 
comprises 1,283, increases the total number to 7,355. 

The Secretary of the Navy recommends the construction of a 
Dry Dock at the New-York navy yard, in addition to those at 
Boston and Norfolk, which have proved very useful. He recom- 
mends also that exneriments be made of the applicability of steam 
to purposes of national defence, by the construction of two steam 
batteries. 

A balance of $14,213 remains of the appropriation made for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade ; and no further appropriation 
is thought necessary. 


Post-Office. It is mentioned, in the Report of the Post-Mas- 
ter General, that the annual amount of the transportation of mails 
in the United States has been but little varied since 1833: being 
twenty-five million five hundred thousand miles. The number 
of post-offices has increased, in 1834, five hundred and sixty-six : 
being on the Ist of July Jast 10,693. When the rail-roads now 


in progress on the route between Washington and New-York 
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shall have been completed, the only interruption to a complete 
rail-road communication between those two cities, will be from 
Trenton to New-Brunswick, a distance of about twenty-six 
miles. 


The Treasury. The receipts into the Treasury ascertained 
and estimated in 1834, are computed at $20,624,717 94, and 
the balance in the Treasury at the beginning of that year was 
$11,702,905 31. The expenditures of the year are computed 
at $25,591,390 91: so that the estimated balance on the Ist of 
January 1835 is $6,736,232 34. It is expected that the whole 
national debt will be paid before the close of this year, or that 
the money necessary will be provided for the payment of it. 

The following are the estimates of disbursements and revenue 
for the year 1835. 

The receipts into the Treasury from all sources du- 


ring the year 1835, areestimated at . . . 20,000,000 00 
viz. From 
Customs, . ... . . . . 16,000,000 
Public Lands, ... . . . 93,500,000 


Bank dividends and miscellaneous 
receipts, : * 500,000 
To which, add the balance of available funds in 


the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1835, esti- 


A a a lll 
And they make together the sumof . . . . 25,586,232 34 


The necessary appropriations for the year 1835, 
including those under new and permanent acts, 
are estimated at $15,660,232 73. But the 
whole expenditures for the service of that year, 
are estimated to require the additional sum of 
$1,523,303 79, which has before been appro- 
priated and mentioned as applicable to the wants 
of 1835, without a re-appropriation, making 
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Civil, Foreign Intercourse, and Mis- 
cellaneous items, . . . . . 2,788,225 85 
Military service, &c., Pensions, and 
the appropriations under the act 
of the 7th of June, 1832, . . 9,672,654 50 
Naval service and gradual improve- 
ee ee ol ee 4,672,661 17 
Unclaimed interest on Public Debt, 59,000 
To this add, as a contingent expenditure, about 
half the amount of the average excess of appro- 
priations beyond the estimates during the last 


three years, . . .... =.=... + 2,500,000 00 


And they make thesumof . . . . . . 19,683,541 52 
Leaving an available balance in the Treasury, at 

the close of the year 1835, or on the Ist of Jan- 

uary, 1836, estimated at . . . .. . . 5,902,690 82 


Emigration to the West. It would seem that the number of 
emigrants to the Western States has been equal the past year to 
any previous, and probably greater than ever before. Many of 
the emigrants were from New-England. The principal routes 
pursued are, first by Buffalo, for the regions near Lake Erie and 
most accessible from it; and second, by Pittsburgh, for those on 
the Ohio and its branches. The new lands in Illinois are fa- 
vourite districts to the emigrants, and have received multitudes 
of new inhabitants within the past season, many of whom have 
settled in neighbourhoods, with the intention of forming a homo- 
geneous society. 


Riot in Maryland. Unfortunately new scenes of violence 
and bloodshed have recently occurred on one of the public works 
near the borders of Maryland and Virginia. ‘Towards the close 
of November, attacks were made on private buildings and pro- 
perty, near the line of the Baltimore and Washington Rail-road, in 
the counties of Anne Arundel and Prince George, by some of the 
labourers employed ; and several murders were committed on the 
inhabitants. At a public meeting subsequently held on the sub- 
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ject, it was declared in the form of resolutions, that the labourers 
were found to have formed secret associations, and bound them- 
selves by awful and solemn oaths to keep each other’s secrets, 
and therefore the directors of the rail-road were urged to discharge 
them, as persons dangerous to the public peace. 


Great Britain. 

The British Cabinet was changed towards the close of No- 
vember, by means and for motives which appear not to have been 
well understood at the date of our latest accounts. Lord Mel- 
bourne and his friends left the ministry, and a new one was soon 
after formed by Lord Wellington, who was made Minister of the 
Home Department, under the expectation that Sir Robert Peel 
would become Premier, on his return from Italy, in about a 
fortnight. 

Thus, after the Whigs have had the power in their hands 
for about two years, and have prosecuted, to some extent, the re- 
forming system which they have had in view ; after some progress 
has been made, and while several highly important measures 
are under consideration, the Tories are suddenly brought again 
into power, and an end is put to the course that had been 
commenced. This unexpected step of the king produced 
great excitement in the country. Public meetings were held 
in a number of cities, and expressions were made of decided 
opposition to a measure for which no one seems to have 
been prepared. ‘The next news must be looked for with 
peculiar interest. Whether the change of ministry has been 
brought about by fickleness on the part of the king, as is inti- 
mated by some of the London gazettes, or otherwise, we have not 
the means of determining ; certain it appears, however, that it 
brings things to a state whose results, though doubtful, must be 
very important. The Whigs have met with difficulties in their 
course, which they probably did not anticipate, and have made 
less progress than they expected. At the same time some of their 
number have shown a disposition for extreme measures which 
have justly alarmed all classes. ‘The disposition to destroy the 
hereditary aristocracy, particularly, must have appeared danger- 
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ous ; and no such idea can have been seriously entertained by 
those who have desired reform. 


France, 

Two changes of the ministry occurred in Paris within three 
days, in the month of November. The Duke of Bassano having 
been raised to the office of Prime Minister, found at the outset that 
he could not enjoy the cordial support of his cabinet, and speedily 
tendered his resignation. Marshal Mortier was sent for at Stras- 
burgh, and invested with the offices of Minister of War and Pres- 
ident of the Council, and the cabinet was soon formed again as it 
was before the accession of Marshal Mortier, with the exception 
of only two members. 


Spain 

The rising of the Carlists in the north of Spain has not yet 
been suppressed, although General Rodil has prosecuted the war 
with activity and repeated advantages. The nature of the coun- 
try, and the favour felt by many of the inhabitants in the upper 
provinces for the cause of Don Carlos, have enabled his adherents 
to sustain themselves, though in small force. Nothing material 
seems to have been effected by the Cortes, during a session in 
which some important steps might have been taken under a dif- 
ferent system of elections. One effect of the amnesty proclaimed 
to the constitutional exiles, has been the appointment of the dis- 
tinguished General Mina to the command of the troops of Na- 
varre. ‘Towards the close of October, the Carlist forces were 
gaining ground in Rioja, Soria, Arragon, and Catalonia ; and the 
priest \.erino threatened to intercept the communication between 
the Basque provinces and the capital, so that five thousand men 
were thought necessary to secure the roads. The more recent 
accounts, however, as intimated above, represent the condition of 


the Carlists as less prosperous. 


HRerico 
The state of things in this country already intimates the ne- 
cessity of a speedy relaxation of the system proclaimed at the time 
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of the dissolution of Congress, mentioned in the last number of 
our Review. The election of most of the members of the new 
Congress had been held, at our latest accounts, and they had 
been authorized by most of their states to amend the consti- 
tution. In consequence of questions raised, respecting the ex- 
tent of this authority, the government published a declaration, 
that it did not extend to any fundamental change. 


New-Granada. This leading republic of South America 
continues to pursue with success various plans for improvement, 
particularly in fostering education. A society for the promotion 
of primary instruction has been recently formed in the capital, 
on a plan similar to those of Popayan and Pasto, under the patron- 
age of the president of the republic, and the government of the 
department. The number of the devoted and intelligent friends 
of education in Bogota has also been increased, by the arrival of 
General Herran, who, after a visit of four years in Europe, and a 
short stay in the United States, has returned to his native land. 
This gentleman, who entered the army at the age of fourteen, 
and was actively engaged in many battels, from that of Popayan 
to that of Ayacucho, in Peru, has devoted himself for the future 
to the war against ignorance and vice ;—the most bitter and 
dangerous enemies of American liberty. 

The disturbances in the Equator, it is probable, have ere this 
entirely ceased. After General Flores left home to operate at 
Guayaquil, the inhabitants of Pasto and other cities shook off his 
authority, declared against him, and took measures to restore 
a good understanding with New-Granada. His presidential term 
expired in September, and there were several candidates before 
the people. 

A French squadron reached Carthagena in Oc tober to demand 
satisfaction for the insult offered several months before to the 
Consul of France. Satisfactory amends were made, and the 
matter harmoniously settled : M. Barrot, the consul, being rein- 
stated, and affairs placed on an amicable footing. The re-mould- 
ing of the tariff has been made with a greater disposition to 
favour the trade with the United States. 
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